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BOOK  III. 
A  BRIE*  ACCOUNT  OF  ARISTOTLE'S  LOGIC, 

WITH  REMARKS. 

.     ' 

== 

INTRODUCTION. 

. 

IN  reviewing  the  foregoing  (ketch,  it  occurred, 
that  a  fair  analyiis  of  Ariftotle's  logic,  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hiflorical  branch. 
A  diftinft  and  candid  account  of  a  fyftem  that  for 
many  ages  governed  the  reafoning  part  of  man- 
kind, cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  public.    Cu- 
riolity  will  be  gratified,  in  feeing  a  phantom  de- 
lineated that  fo  long  fafcinuted  the  learned  world; 
a  phantom,  which  ihows  infinite  genius,  but  like 
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the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  hanging  gardens  of  Ba- 
bylon, is  abfolutely  ufelefs  unlefs  for  railing  won- 
der. Dr  Reid,  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  in 
the  College  of  Glafgow,  relifhed  the  thought ;  and 
his  friendfhip  to  me  prevailed  on  him,  after  much 
felicitation,  to  undertake  the  laborious  tafk.  No 
man  is  better  acquainted  with  Ariftotle's  writings ; 
and,  without  any  enthufiaftic  attachment,  he  holds 
that  phllofopher  to  be  a  firft-rate  genius. 

The  logic  of  Ariftotle  has  been  on  the  decline 
more  than  a  century ;  ancTis  at  prefent  relegated 
to  fchools  and  colleges.  It  has  occafionally  been 
criticifed  by  different  writers  ;  but  this  is  the  firft 
attempt  to  draw  it  out  of  its  obfcurity  into  day- 
light. From  what  follows,  one  will  be  enabled 
to  pafs  a  true  judgment  on  that  work,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  it  ought  to  make  a  branch  of 
education.  The  Doctor's  effay,  as  a  capital  article 
in  the  progrefs  and  hiftory  of  the  fciences,  will  be 
made  welcome,  even  with  the  fatigue  of  fqueez- 
ing  through  many  thorny  paths,  before  a  diftind 
view  can  be  got  of  that  ancient  and  ftupendcjjus 
fabric. 

It  will  at  the  fame  time  (how  the  hurt  that  Ari- 
ftotle has  done  to  the  reafoning  faculty,  by  draw- 
ing it  out  of  its'  natural  courfe  into  devious  paths. 
His  artificial  mode  of  reafoning,  is  no  lefs  fuper- 
ficial  than  intricate  :  I  fay,  fuperficial ;  for  in  none 
of  his  logical  works,  is  a  fingle  truth  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  fyllogifm  that  requires  a  proof:  the 
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propofitions  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  fyllogifm, 
are  all  of  them  felf-evident.  Take  for  inftance 
the  following  propofition,  That  man  has  a  power 
of  felf-motion.  To  prove  this,  he  affumes  the  fol- 
lowing axiom,  upon  which  indeed  every  one  of  his 
fyllogifm's  are  founded,  That  whatever  is  true  of  a 
number  of  particulars  joined  together,  holds  true 
of  every  one  feparately  ;  which  is  thus  exprefied 
in  logical  terms,  Whatever  is  true  of  the  genus, 
holds  true  of  every  fpecies.  Founding  upon  that 
axiom,  he  reafon?  thus :  "  All  animals  have  a 
"  power  of  felf-motion  :  man  is  an  animal :  ergo, 
"  man  has  a  power  of  felf-motion."  Now  if  all 
animals  have  a  power  of  felf-motion,  it  requires 
no  argument  to  prove,  that  man,  an  animal,  has 
that  power :  and  therefore,  what  he  gives  as  a  con- 
clufion  or  confequence,  is  not-really  fo ;  it  is  not 
inferred  from  the  fundamental  propofition,  but  is 
included  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the  felf- motive 
power  of  man,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  known  but 
from  experience ;  and  it  is  more  clearly  known 
from  experience  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 
Now,  in  attempting  to  prove  man  to  be  a  felf-mo- 
tive  animal,  is  it  not  abfurd,  to  found  the  argument 
on  a  propofition  lefs  clear  than  that  undertaken  to 
be  demonftrated  ?  What  is  here  obferved,  will  be 
found  applicable  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  fyllogifms. 

Unlefs  for  the  reafon  now  given,  it  would  ap- 
pear fingular,  that  Ariftotle  never  attempts  to  apply 
A  2  his 
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his  fyllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning  to  any  fubjeft 
handled  by  himfelf :  on  ethics,  on  rhetoric,  and  on 
poetry,  he  argues  like  a  rational  being,  without 
once  putting  in  practice  any  of  his  own  rules.  It 
is  not  fuppofable  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could 
be  ignorant,  how  infufficient  a  fyllogifrn  is  for  dif- 
covering  any  latent  truth.  He  certainly  intended 
his  fyftem  of  logic,  chiefly  if  not  folely,  for  difpu- 
tation  :  and  if  fuch  was  his  purpofe,  he  has  been 
wonderfully  fuccefsful ;  for  nothing  can  be  better 
contrived  for  wrangling  and  difputing  without 
end.  He  indeed  in  a  manner  profeffes  this  to  be 
his  aim,  in  his  books  De  Sophifticis  elencbis. 

Some  ages  hence,  when  the  goodly  fabric  of  the 
Romifh  fpiritual  power  mail  be  laid  low  in  the 
duft,  and  fcarce  a  veftige  remain  ;  it  will  among 
antiquaries  be  a  curious  inquiry,  What  was  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  a  tyranny,  more  opprefiive  to 
the  minds  of  men,  than  the  tyranny  of  ancient 
Rome  was  to  their  perfons.     During  every  ftep  of 
the  inquiry,  poflerity  will  rejoice  over  mental  li- 
berty, no  lefs  precious  than  perfonal  liberty.    The 
defpotifm  of  Ariftotle  with  refpecl  to  the  faculty 
of  reafon,  was  no  lefs  complete,  than  that  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome  with  relpecl  to  religibn  ;  and  it 
is  now  a  proper  fubjeft  of  curiolity,  to  inquire  in- 
to the  nature  and  extent  of  that  defpotifm.     One 
cannot  perufe  the  following  meets,  without  fympa- 
thetic  pain  for  the  weaknefs  of  man  with  refpedl  to 
his  nobleil  faculty  ;  but  that  pain  will  redouble  his 
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fatisfadlion,  in  now  being  left  free  to  the  di&ates  of 
reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

In  my  reveries,  I  have  more  than  once  compared 
Ariftotle's  logic  to  a  bubble  made  of  foap- water  for 
amufing  children  ;  a  beautiful  figure  with  fplendid 
colours ;  fair  on  the  outfide,  empty  within.  It  has 
for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  the  hard 
fate  of  Ariftotle's  followers,  Ixion  like,  to  embrace 
a  cloud  for  a  goddefs. — But  this  is  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  preface  :  and  I  had  almoft  forgot,  that 
I  am  detaining  my  readers  from  better  entertain- 
ment, in  iiftening  to  Dr  Reid. 


CHAP.       I. 

OF    THE    FIRST    THREE    TREATISES, 

SECT.  I.      Of  the  Author. 

ARISTOTLE  had  very  uncommon  advantages ; 
born  in  an  age  when  the  philofophical  fpi- 
rit  in  Greece  had  long  flouriQied,  and  was  in  its 
greateft  vigour ;  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Mace- 
don,  where  his  father  was  the  King's  phyfician  ; 
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twenty  years  a  favourite  fcholar  of  Plato,  and  tu- 
tor to  Alexander  the  Great ;  who  both  honoured 
him  with  his  friendfhip,  and  fupplied  him  with 
every  thing  neceffary  for  the  profecution  of  his  in- 
quiries. 

Thefe  advantages  he  improved  by  indefatigable 
ftudy,  and  immenfe  reading.  He  was  the  firft,  we 
know,  fays  Strabo,  who  compofed  a  library.  And 
in  this  the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings,  co- 
pied his  example.  As  to  his  genius,  it  would  be 
difrefpectful  to  mankind,  not  to  allow  an  uncom- 
mon (hare  to  a  man  who  governed  the  opinions  of 
the  moft  enlightened  part  of  the  fpecies  near  two 
thoufand  years. 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  folely  for  the 
difcovery  of  truth  and  the  good  of  mankind,  his 
laurels  would  have  remained  for  ever  frefh :  but 
he  feems  to  have  had  a  greater  paffion  for  fame 
than  for  truth,  and  to  have  wanted  rather  to  be 
admired  as  the  prince  of  philofophers  than  to  be 
ufeful :  fo  that  it  is  dubious,  whether  there  be  in 
his  character,  moft  of  the  philofopher  or  of  the  fo- 
phift.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not  without 
probability,  That  his  ambition  was  as  boundlefs  as 
that  of  his  royal  pupil ;  the  one  afpiring  at  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  over  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of 
men,  the  other  over  their  opinions.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  philofopher  pur- 
fued  his  aim  with  lefs  induftry,  lefs  ability,  or  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  hero, 
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His  writings  carry  too  evident  marks  of  that 
philofophical  pride,  vanity,  and  envy,  which  have 
often  fullied  the  character  of  the  learned.  He 
determines  boldly  things  above  all  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  enters  upon  the  moil  difficult  quef- 
tions,  as  his  pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full 
affurance  of  fuccefs.  He  delivers  his  decifions 
oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of  miftake.  Ra- 
ther than  confefs  his  ignorance,  he  hides  it  under 
hard  words  and  ambiguous  expreffions,  of  which 
his  interpreters  can  make  what  they  pleafe.  There 
is  even  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  he  wrote  often  with 
affected  obfcurity,  either  that  the  air  of  myftery 
might  procure  greater  veneration,  or  that  his  books 
might  be  underftood  only  by  the  adepts  who  had 
been  initiated  in  his  philofophy. 

His  conduct  towards  the  writers  that  went  be^- 
fore  him  has  been  much  cenfured.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  fays  Lord  Verti- 
lam,  he  thought  his  throne  could  not  be  iecure  un- 
lefs  he  killed  all  his  brethren.  Ludovicus  Vives 
charges  him  with  detracting  from  all  philofophers, 
that  he  might  derive  that  glory  to  himfelf,  of 
which  he  robbed  them.  He  rarely  quotes  an  au- 
thor but  with  a  view  to  cenfure,  and  is  not  very 
fair  in  reprefenting  the  opinions  which  he  cen- 
fure s. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  fuch  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  man,  who  had  the  daring  ambi- 
tion to  be  tranfmitted  to  all  future  ages,  as  the 
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prince  of  philofophers,  as  one  who  had  carried 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  its  utmoft  li- 
mir ;  and  who  Was  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the 
means  he  took  to  obtain  his  end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  juftice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
fophi ft  appear  too  much  in  his  writings  in  abftr»c~t 
philcfophy ;  yet  in  natural  hiftory  the  fidelity  of 
his  narrations  feems  to  be  equal  to  his  induftry  ; 
and  he  always  diftinguifhes  between  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  had  by  report.  And  even  in  abftract 
philofophy,  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  to  Ari- 
ftotle  all  the  faults,  all  the  obfcurities,  and  all  the 
contradictions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  wri- 
tings. The  greateft  part,  and  perhaps  the  beft 
part,  of  his  writings  is  loft.  There  is  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  fome  of  thofe  we  afcribe  to  him  be 
really  his ;  and  whether  what  are  his  be  not  much 
vitiated  and  interpolated.  Thefe  fufpicions  are 
juftified  by  the  fate  of  Ariftotle's  writings,  which  is 
judicioufly  related,  from  the  beft  authorities,  in 
Bayle's  dictionary,  under  the  article  Tyrannion,  to 
which  I  refer. 

His  books  in  logic  which  remain,  are,  I.  One 
book  of  the  Categories.  2.  One  of  Interpreta- 
tion. 3.  Firft  Analytics,  two  books.  4.  Laft  Ana- 
lytics, two  books.  5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of 
Sophifms,  one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
many  others  that  are  loft.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned 
have  commonly  been  publilhed  together,  under 

the 
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the  name  of  Ariftotle's  Organon,  or  bit  Logic  ;  and 
for  many  ages,  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Ca- 
tegories has  been  prefixed  to  them. 

SECT.  2.     Of  Porphyry1  s  Introduction. 

In  this  Introduction,  which  is  addrefied  to  Chry- 
foarius,  the  author  obferves,  That  in  order  to  un- 
derftand  Ariftotle's  doctrine  concerning  the  cate- 
gories, it  is  neceflary  to  know  what  a  genus  is, 
what  a  fpecies,  what  a  fpecific  difference,  what  a 
property,  and  what  an  accident;  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  definition,  in 
diviiion,  and  even  in  demonftration  :  therefore  he 
propofes,  in  this  little  tract,  to  deliver  fhortly  and 
limply  the  dodtrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of 
the  Peripatetics,  concerning  thefe  five  predicables; 
avoiding  the  more  intricate  queftions  concerning 
them  ;  fuch  as,  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  do 
really  exift  in  nature  ?  or,  Whether  they  are  only 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ?  If  they  exift  in 
nature,  Whether  they  are  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real ?  and,  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ?  Thefe,  he 
fays,  are  very  difficult  queftions,  and  require  accu- 
rate difcuffion  ;  but  that  he  is  not  to  meddle  with 
them. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very  minutely 
each  of  the  five  words  above  mentioned,  divides 
and  fubdivides  each  of  them,  and  then  purfues  all 

the 
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the  agreements  and  differences  between  one  and 
another  through  fixteen  chapters. 

SECT.  3.  Of  the  Categories. 
The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of  what  is 
meant  by  univocal  words,  what  by  equivocal,  and 
what  by  denominative.  Then  it  is  obferved,  that 
what  we  fay  is  either  fimple,  without  compofition 
or  ftrudlure,  as  man,  horfe  ;  or,  it  has  compofition 
and  ftruclure,  a?,  a  man  Jigbts,  the  horfe  runs. 
Next  comes  a  diftinclion  between  a  fubjecl  of  pre- 
dication ;  that  is,  a  fubjecl  of  which  any  thing  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  fubjecl  of  inhefion.  Thefe 
things  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  a  fubjecl,  which, 
although  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  fubjecl,  cannot 
poffibly  exilt  without  it,  as  figure  in  the  thing 
figured.  Of  things  that  are,  fays  Ariftotle,  fome 
may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjecl,  but  are  in  no  fub- 
jecl ;  as  man  may  be  predicated  of  James  or  John, 
but  is  not  in  any  fubjecl.  Some  again  are  in  a  fub- 
jecl, but  can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjecl.  Thus, 
my  knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  fubjecl, 
but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjecl ;  becaufe  it  is 
an  individual  thing.  Some  are  both  in  a  fubjecl, 
and  may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjecl,  as  fcience ; 
which  is  in  the  mind  as  its  fubjecl,  and  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  geometry.  Laftly,  Some  things  can  nei- 
ther be  in  a  fubjecl,  nor  be  predicated  of  any  fub- 
jecl. Such  are  all  individual  fubftances,  which 
cannot  be  predicated,  becaufe  they  are  individuals ; 

and 
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and  cannot  be  in  a  fubjedl,  becaufe  they  are  fub- 
ftances.  After  fome  other  fubtilties  about  predi- 
cates and  fubjecls,  we  come  to  the  categories  them- 
felves ;  the  things  above  mentioned  being  called 
by  the  fchoolmen  the  antepr&dicamenta.  It  may 
be  obferved,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the 
diftinclion  now  explained,  the  being  in  a  fubjecl, 
and  the  being  predicated  truly  of  a  fubjett,  are  in 
the  Analytics  ufed  as  fynonymous  phrafes ;  and 
this  variation  of  ilyle  has  led  fome  perfons  to  think 
that  the  Categories  were  not  written  by  Ariftotle. 

Things  that  may  be  expreffed  without  compofi- 
tion  or  ftrufture,  are,  fays  the  author,  reducible  to 
the  following  heads.  They  are  either  fubftance, 
or  quantity,  or  quality,  or  relatives,  or  place,  or 
time,  or  having,  or  doing,  or  fuffering.  Thefe  are 
the  predicaments  or  categories.  The  firft  four  are 
largely  treated  of  in  four  chapters ;  the  others  are 
ilightly  paffed  over,  as  fufficiently  clear  of  them- 
felves.  As  a  fpecimcn,  I  fhall  give  a  fummary  of 
what  he  fays  on  the  category  of  fubftance. 

Subftances  are  either  primary,  to  wit,  individual 
fubftances,  or  fecondary,  to  wit,  the  genera  and 
fpecies  of  fubftances.  Primary  fubftances  neither 
are  in  a  fubjedt,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  a  fubjedl ; 
but  all  other  things  that  exift,  either  are  in  pri- 
mary fubftances,  or  may  be  predicated  of  them. 
For  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  that  which  is 
in  a  fubjedt,  may  alfo  be  predicated  of  the  fubjecl 
itfelf.  Primary  fubftances  are  more  fubftances 

than 
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than  the  fecondary  ;  and  of  the  fecondary,  the  fpe- 
cies  is  more  a  fubftance  than  the  genus.  If  there 
vverei no  primary,  there  could  be  no  fecondary  fub- 
ftances. 

The  properties  of  fubftance  are  thefe  :  i.  No 
fubftance  is  capable  of  intention  or  remiffion.  2. 
No  fubftance  can  be  in  any  other  thing  as  its  fub- 
jecl  of  inhefion.  3.  No  fubftance  has  a  contrary  ; 
for  one  fubftance  cannot  be  contrary  to  anqther ; 
nor  can  there  be  contrariety  between  a  fubftance 
and  that  which  is  no  fubftance.  4.  The  moft  re- 
markable property  of  fubftauce,  is,  that  one  and 
the  fame  fubftance,  may,  by  fome  change  in  itfelf, 
become  the  fubjecl:  of  things  that  are  contrary. 
Thus,  the  fame  body  may  be  at  one  time  hot,  a$ 
another  cold, 

Let  this  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariftotle's  man- 
ner of  treating  the  categories.  After  them,  we 
have  fome  chapters,  which  the  fchoolmen  call  poft- 
prce  die  amenta  ^  wherein  firft,  the  four  kinds  of  op- 
polition  of  terms  are  explained  ;  to  wit,  relative, 
privative,  of  contrariety,  and  of  contradiction.  This 
is  repeated  in  all  fyftems  of  logic.  Laft  of  all  we 
have  diftin&ions  of  the  four  Greek  words  which 
anfwer  to  the  Latin  ones,  prius,  Jimul,  motus,  and 
babere. 

SECT.  4.     Of  the  book  concerning  Interpretation. 
We  are  to  confider,  fays  Ariftotle,  what  a  noun 
is,  what  a  verb,  what  affirmation,  what  negation, 

what 
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what  fpeech.  Words  are  the  figns  of  what  pafteth 
in  the  mind  ;  writing  is  the  lign  of  words.  The 
figns  both  of  writing  and  of  words  are  different  in 
different  nations,  but  the  operations  of  mind  figni- 
fied  by  them  are  the  fame.  There  are  fome  opera- 
tions of  thought;which  are  neither  true  nor  falfe. 
Thefe  are  expreffed  by  nouns  or  verbs  fingly,  and 
without  compofition. 

A  noun  is  a  found,  which,  by  compact,  fignifies 
fomething  without  refpect  to  time,  and  of  which  no 
part  has  lignification  by  itfelf.  The  cries  of  beads 
may  have  a  natural  lignification,  but  they  are  not 
nouns ;  we  give  that  name  only  to  founds  which 
have  their  fignification  by  compact.  The  cafes  of 
a  noun,  as  the  genitive,  datjive,  are  not  nouns. 
Non  homo  is  not  a  noun,  but,  for  diftinc^ipn's  fake, 
may  be  called  a  nomen  inftnitum. 

A  verb  fignifies  fomething  by  compact  with  re- 
lation to  time.  Thus  valet  is  a  verb  ;  but  valetude 
is  a  noun,  becaufe  its  fignification  has  no  relation 
to  time.  It  is  only  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  indica- 
tive that  is  properly  called  a  verb  ;  the  other  tenfes 
and  moods  are  variations  of  the  verb.  Non  valet 
may  be  called  a  verbum  infimtum. 

Speech  is  found  fignificant  by  compact,  of  which 
fome  part  is  alfo  fignificant.  And  it  is  either  enun- 
ciative,  or  not  enunciative.  Euunciative  fpeech  is 
that  which  affirms  or  denies.  As  to  fpeech  which 
is  not  enunciative,  fuch  as  a  prayer  or  wifb,  the 
confederation  of  it  belongs  to  oratory,  or  poetry. 

Every 
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Every  enunciative  fpeech  muft  have  a  verb,  or 
fome  variation  of  a  verb.  Affirmation  is  the  enun- 
ciation of  one  thing  concerning  another.  Nega- 
tion is  the  enunciation  of  one  thing  from  another. 
Contradiction  is  an  affirmation  and  negation  that 
are  oppolite.  This  is  a  fummary  of  the  firft  fix 
chapters. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  various 
kinds  of  enunciations  or  propofitions,  univerfal, 
particular,  indefinite,  and  fingular  ;  and  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oppotition  in  propofitions,  and  the 
axioms  concerning  them.  Thefe  things  are  re- 
peated in  every  fyftem  of  logic.  In  the  ninth 
chapter,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  a  long  meta- 
phyfical  reafoning,  that  propofitions  refpecYmg  fu- 
ture contingencies  are  not,  determinately,  either 
true  or  falfe ;  and  that  if  they  were,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  all  things  happen  neceffarily,  and  could 
not  have  been  otherwife  than  as  they  are.  The  re- 
maining chapters  contain  many  minute  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  equipollency  of  propofitions 
both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       II. 


REMARKS. 


SECT.  i.     On  the  Five  Predicates. 

THE  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  their  ma- 
terials almoft  entirely  from  Ariftotle's  Orga- 
non,  and  Porphyry's  Introduction.  The  Organon, 
however,  was  not  written  by  Ariftotle  as  one  work. 
It  comprehends  various  tracts,  written  without  the 
view  of  making  them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  af- 
terwards thrown  together  by  his  editors  under  one 
name  on  account  of  their  affinity.  Many  of  his 
books  that  are  loft,  would  have  made  a  part  of  the 
Organon  if  they  had  been  faved. 

The  three  treatifes  of  which  we  have  given  a 
brief  account,  are  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  with  thofe  that  follow.  And  although  the 
firft  was  undoubtedly  cdmpiled  by  Porphyry,  and 
the  two  laft  probably  by  Ariftotle,  yet  I  confider 
them  as  the  venerable  remains  of  a  philofophy 
more  ancient  than  Ariftotle.  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  phiiofopher 

of 
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of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  is  faid  to  have  wrote 
upon  the  ten  categories ;  and  the  five  predicables 
probably  had  their  origin  in  the  fame  fchool. 
Ariftotle,  though  abundantly  careful  to  do  juftice 
to  himfelf,  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either. 
And  Porphyry,  without  afcribing  the  latter  to 
Ariftotle,  profefTes  only  to  deliver  the  do&rine  of 
the  ancients  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  con- 
cerning them. 

The  writers  on  logic  have  divided  that  fcience 
into  three  parts  ;  the  firft  treating  of  fimple  appre- 
henfion  and  of  terms;  the  fecond,  of  judgment 
and  of  propofitions  ;  and  the  third,  of  reafoning 
and  of  fyllogifms.  The  materials  of  the  firft  part 
are  taken  from  Porphyry's  Introduction  and  the 
Categories;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  from  the 

book  of  Interpretation. 

. 

A  predicable,    according    to   the   grammatical 
form  of  the  word,  might  feem  to  fignify,  whatever 
may  be  predicated,  that  is,  affirmed  or  denied,  of 
a  fubjeft  :  and  in  that  fenfe  every  predicate  would 
be  a  predicable.     But  logicians  give  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word.     They  divide  propofitions 
into  certain  clafies,  according  to  the  relation  which 
the  predicate,  of  the  propofhion  bears  to  the  fub- 
jed.     The  firft  clafs  is  that  wherein  the  predicate 
is  the  genus  of  the  fubject ;  as  when  we  fay,  This 
is  a  triangle,  Jupiter  is  a  planet.     In  the  fecond 
clais,  the  predicate  is  ^fpecies  of  the  fubjedl ;  as 
when  we  fay,  This  triangle  is   right- angled.     A 

third 
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third  clafs  is  when  the  predicate  is  the  fpecific 
difference  of  the  fubjecT:  ;  as  when  we  fay,  Every 
triangle  has  three  fides  and  three  angles.  A  fourth 
when  the  predicate  is  a  property  of  the  fubjeft  ;  as 
when  we  fay,  The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  And  a  fifth  clafs  is  when  the 
predicate  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubjecl ; 
as  when  we  fay,  This  triangle  is  neatly  drawn. 

Each  of  thefe  claffes  comprehends  a  great  varie- 
ty of  propofitions,  having  different  fubjefts,  and 
different  predicates  ;  but  in  each  clafs  the  relation 
between  the  predicate  and  the  fubjeft  is  the  fame. 
Now  it  is  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  given 
the  name  of  a  predicable.  Hence  it  is,  that  al- 
though the  number  of  predicates  be  infinite,  yet 
the  number  of  predicables  can  be  no  .greater  than 
that  of  the  different  relations  which  may  be  in 
propofitions  between  the  predicate  and  the  fub- 
ject.  And  if  all  propofitions  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  five  claffes  above  mentioned,  there 
can  be  but  five  predicables,  to  wit,  genus,  fpecies, 
differentia,  proprium,  and  accidens.  Thefe  might, 
with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have  been  called  the 
five  claffes  of  predicates ;  but  ufe  has  determined 
them  to  be  called  the  five  predicables. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  fome  objects  of 
thought  are  individuals,  fuch  as,  Julius  Cafar,  the 
City  Rome  ;  fo  others  are  common  to  many  in- 
dividuals, as  good,  g reatt  virtuous,  vicious.  Of  this 
laft  kind  are  all  the  things  that  are  expreffed  by  ad- 
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jectives.  Things  common  to  many  individuals, 
were  by  the  ancients  called  univerfah.  All  pre- 
dicates are  univerfals,  for  they  have  the  nature  of 
adjectives ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  univerfals 
may  be  predicates.  On  this  account,  univerfals 
maybe  divided  into  the  fame  clafTes  as  predicates  ; 
and  as  the  five  clafles  of  predicates  above  mention- 
ed have  been  called  the  five  predicables,  fo  by  the 
fame  kind  of  phrafeology  they  have  been  called 
the  five  univerfals  ;  although  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  the  Jive  clafles  of  univerfals. 

The  doctrine  of  the  five  univerfals  or  predicables 
makes  an  efiential  part  of  every  fyftem  of  logic, 
and  has  been  handed  down  without  any  change  to 
this  day.  The  very  name  .of  predicables  mews, 
that  the  author  of  this  divifion,  whoever  he  was, 
intended  it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any  fub- 
ject ;  and  fo  it  has  always  been  underftood.  It  is 
accordingly  implied  in  this  divifion,  that  all  that 
can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing  whatever,  is  either 
the  genus  of  the  thing,  or  \tsfpecies,  or  itsfpecific 
difference,  or  fome  property  or  accident  belonging 
to  it. 

Burgerfdick,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic,  feems 
to  have  been  aware,  that  ftrong  objections  might 
be  made  to  the  five  predicables,  confidered  as  ^ 
complete  enumeration :  but,  unwilling  to  allow- 
any  imperfection  in  this  ancient  divifion,  he  en- 
deavours to  reftrain  the  meaning  of  the  vrvrdpre- 

dicablc, 
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dicable,  fo  as  to  obviate  objections.  Thofe  things 
only,  fays  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predicablea, 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  many  individuals,  truly, 
properly,  and  immediately.  The  confequence  of 
putting  fuch  limitations  upon  the  word  predicable 
is,  that  in  many  propofitions,  perhaps  in  moft,  the 
predicate  is  not  a  predicable.  But  admitting  all 
his  limitations,  the  enumeration  will  ftili  be  very 
incomplete  :  for  of  many  things  we  may  affirm 
truly,  properly,  and  immediately,  their  exiftence, 
their  end,  their  caufe,  their  effe6t,  and  various  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  other  things.  Thefe, 
and  perhaps  many  more,  are  predicables  in  the 
drift  fenfe  of  the  word,  no  lefs  than  the  five  which 
have  been  fo  long  famous. 

Although  Porphyry  and  all  fubfequent  writers, 
make  the  predicables  to  be,  in  number,  five  ;  yet 
Ariftotle  himfelf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Topics, 
reduces  them  to  four ;  and  demonftrates,  that 
there  can  be  no  more.  We  (hall  give  his  demon- 
ftration  when  we  come  to  the  Topics ;  and  mail 
only  here  obferve,  that  as  Burgerfdick  juflifies  the 
fivefold  divifion,  by  reftraining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  predicable;  fo  Ariftotle  juftifies  the  fourfold 
divifion,  by  enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  words 
property  and  accident. 

After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  this  ancient  divifion 
of  predicables  with  all  its  imperfections  will  bear 
9.  comparifon  with  thofe  which  have  been  fubfti- 
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tuted  in  its  ftead  by  the  moft  celebrated  modern 
philofophers. 

Locke,  in  his  Effay  on  th*  Human  Underftand- 
ing,  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  That  all 
our  knowledge  confifts  in  perceiving  certain  agree- 
ments and  difagreements  between  our  ideas,  re- 
duces thefe  agreements  and  difagreements  to  four 
heads :  to  wit,  i.  Identity  and  diverlity  ;  2.  Rela- 
tion ;  3.  Coexiftence  ;  4.  Real  Exiftence*.  Here 
are  four  predicables  given  as  a  complete  enumera- 
tion, and  yet  not  one  of  the  ancient  predicables  is 
included  in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  principle  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  only  a  perception  of  the  relations  of  our 
ideas,  obferves,  "  That  it  may  perhaps  be  efteemed 
"  an  endlefs  talk,  to  enumerate  all  thofe  qualities 
"  which  admit  of  comparifon,  and  by  which  the 
"  ideas  of  philofophical  relation  are  produced : 
"  but  if  we  diligently  confider  them,  we  mall  find, 
"  that  without  difficulty  they  may  be  comprifed 
"  under  feven  general  heads :  i.  Refemblance  ; 
"  2.  Identity  ;  3.  Relations  of  Space  and  Time  ; 
"  4.  Relations  of  Quantity  and  Number  ;  5.  De- 
"  grees  of  Quality  ;  6.  Contrariety  ;  7.  Caufa- 
"  tionf".  Here  again  are  feven  predicables  given  as 
a  complete  enumeration,  wherein  all  the  predicables 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two  of  Locke's  are  left 
out. 

The 
*  Book  4-chap.  i.        f  Vol.  i.  p.  33.  and  125. 
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The  ancients  in  their  divilion  attended  only  to 
categorical  propofitions  which  have  one  fubjecY 
and  one  predicate  ;  and  of  thefe  to  fuch  only  as 
have  a  general  term  for  their  fubject.  The  mo- 
derns, by  their  definition  of  knowledge,  have  been 
led  to  attend  only  to  relative  propofitions,  which 
exprefs  a  relation  between  two  fubjedb,  and  thefe 
fubjects  they  fuppofe  to  be  always  ideas. 

SECT.  2.   On  the  Ten  Categories,  and  on  Divijions  in 
general. 

The  intention  of  the  categories  or  predicaments 
is,  to  mufter  every  object  of  human  apprehenfion 
under  ten  heads :  for  the  categories  are  given  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  every  thing  which  can 
be  exprefled  without  compaction  andjlrutture  ;  that 
is,  of  every  thing  that  can  be  either  the  fubject  or 
the  predicate  of  a  propofition.  So  that  as  every 
foldier  belongs  to  fome  company,  and  every  com- 
pany to  fome  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every 
thing  that  can  be  the  object  of  human  thought, 
has  its  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  ten  categories ; 
and  by  dividing  and  fubdividing  properly  the  fe- 
veral  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the 
human  mind  may  be  muftered  in  rank  and  file, 
like  an  army  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  perfection  of  the  divifion  of  categories  into 
ten  heads,  has  been  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  the 
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followers  of  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  five 
predicables.  They  are  indeed  of  kin  to  each 
other  :  they  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  and  probably 
had  the  fame  origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught 
to  marfhal  every  term  that  can  enter  into  a  propo- 
fition,  either  as  fubjeft  or  predicate  ;  and  by  the 
other,  we  are  taught  all  the  poffible  relations 
which  the  fubjecl:  can  have  to  the  predicate.  Thust 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  human  mind  is  prefent- 
ed  to  us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  nut-fhell.  To  attempt,  in  fo  early  a  period, 
a  methodical  delineation  of  the  vaft  region  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  actual  and  poffible,  and  to  point 
out  the  limits  of  every  diftricl,  was  indeed  magna- 
nimous in  a  high  degree,  and  deferves  our  admira- 
tion, while  we  lament  that  the  human  powers  are 
unequal  to  fo  bold  a  flight. 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under  proper 
clalTes  or  heads,  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  help 
both  to  memory  and  judgment.  As  the  philofo- 
pher's  province  includes  all  things  human  and  di- 
vine that  can  be  objects  of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally 
led  to  attempt  fome  general  diviiion,  like  that  of 
the  categories.  And  the  invention  of  a  divifion  of 
this  kind,  which  the  fpeculative  part  of  mankind 
acquiefced  in  for  two  thoufand  years,  marks  a  fu- 
periority  of  genius  in  the  inventor,  whoever  he 
was.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  general  divi- 
fions,  which,  fince  the  decline  of  the  Peripatetic 
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philofophy,  have  been  fubftituted  in  place  of  the 
ten  categories,  are  more  perfect. 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  categories  -y 
to  wit,  fubftances,  modes,  and  relations.  In  this 
divifion,  time,  fpace,  and  number,  three  great  ob- 
jects of  human  thought,  are  omitted. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature 
has  reduced  all  things  to  two  categories  ;  to  wit,- 
ideas  and  impreflions :  a  divifion  which  is  very 
well  adapted  to  his  fyftem  ;  and  which  puts  me  in 
mind  of  another  made  by  an  excellent  mathemati- 
cian in  a  printed  thefis  I  have  feen.  In  it  the  au- 
thor, after  a  fevere  cenfure  of  the  ten  categories  of 
the  Peripatetics,  maintains,  that  there  neither  are 
nor  can  be  more  than  two  categories  of  things ;  to 
wit,  data  and  quafita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  propofed  by 
fuch  divifions.  The  firft  is,  to  methodize  or  digeft 
in  order  what  a  man  actually  knows.  This  is  nei- 
ther unimportant  nor  impracticable  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  folidity  arid  accuracy  of  a  man's 
judgment,  his  divifions  of  the  things  he  knows,  will 
be  elegant  and  ufeful.  The  fame  fubjecl:  may  ad- 
mit, and  even  require,  various  divifions,  according 
to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  we  con- 
template it :  nor  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  one 
divifion  is  good,  therefore  another  is  naught.  To 
be  acquainted  with  the  divifions  of  the  logicians 
and  metaphyficians,  without  a  fuperftitious  attach- 
ment to  them,  may  be  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  fame 
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fubjects,  or  even  thofe  of  a 'different  nature.  Thus, 

Quinctilian  borrows  from  the  ten  categories  his  di- 

^^-  •  t    I 

vifion  of  the  topics  of  rhetorical  argumentation. 
Of  all  methods  of  arrangement,  the  moft  antiphilo- 
fophical  Teems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age  ;  I 
mean,  the  arranging  the  arts  and  fciences  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedies.  With  thefe  authors  the  categories  are,  A, 
B,  G,  &c. 

Another  end  commonly  propofed  by  fuch  divi- 
fions,  but  very  rarely  attained,  is  to  exhauft  the 
fubject  divided  ;  fo  that  nothing  that  belongs  to  it 
fhall  be  omitted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  rules  of 
divifion  in  all  fyftems  of  logic,  That  the  divifion 
ihould  be  adequate  to  the  fubject  divided  :  a  good 
rule,  without  doubt ;  but  very  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power.  To  make  a  perfect  divi- 
fion, a  man  muft  have  a  perfect  comprehenfion  of 
the  whole  fubjecl:  at  one  view.  When  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fubject  is  imperfect,  any  divifion  we 
can  make,  muft  be  like  the  firft  Iketch  of  a  painter, 
to  be  extended,  contracted,  or  mended,  as  the  fub- 
ject ftiall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common,  not  only  among  the  ancient,  but  even 
among  modern  philofophers,  than  to  draw,  from 
their  incomplete  divifions,  conclufions  which  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  perfect. 

A  divifion  is  a  repofitory  which  the  philofopher 
frames  for  holding  his  ware  in  convenient  order. 
The  philofopher  maintains,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a 

thing 
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thing  is  not  good  ware,  becaufe  there  is  no  place 
in  his  ware- room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield 
to  this  argument  in  philofophy,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous  in  any  other  traffic. 

Peter  Ramus,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  a  reformer. 
in  philofophy,  and  who  had  force  of  genius  fuffi- 
cient  to  (hake  the  Ariftotelian  fabric  in  many  parts, 
but  inefficient  to  ered:  any  thing  more  folid  in  its 
place,  tried  to  remedy  the  imperfection  of  philofo- 
phical  divifions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of 
dividing.  His  divifions  always  confifted  of  two 
members  ;  one  of  which  was  contradictory  of  the 
other ;  as  if  one  mould  divide  England  into  Mid- 
dlefex  and  what  is  not  Middlesex.  It  is  evident 
that  thefe  two  members  comprehend  all  England : 
for  the  logicians  obferve,  that  a  term  along  with 
its  contradictory,  comprehend  all  things.  In  the 
fame  manner,  we  may  divide  what  is  not  Micldle- 
fex  into  Kent  and  what  is  not  Kent.  Thus  one 
may  go  on  by  divifions  and  fubdivifions  that  are 
abfolutely  complete.  This  example  may  ferve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the.  fpirit  of  Ramean  divifions, 
which  were  in  no  famll  reputation  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Ariftotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  divi- 
fion.  But  he  ufed  it  only  as  a  touchftone  to  prove 
by  induction  the  perfection  of  fome  other  divifion,' 
which  indeed  is  the  beft  ufe  that  can  be  made  of 
it.  When  applied  to  the  common  purpofe  of  divi- 
fion, it  is  both  inelegant/  and  burdenfome  to  the 

memory ; 
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memory  ;  and,  after  it  has  put  one  out  of  breath 
by  endlefe  fubdivifions,  there  is  dill  a  negative 
term  left  behind,  which  ftiews  that  you  are  no 
nearer  the  end  of  your  journey  than  when  you  be- 
gan. 

Until  fome  more  effectual  remedy  be  found  for 
the  imperfection  of  divifions,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe 
one  more  firaple  than  that  of  Ramus.  It  is  this : 
When  you  meet  with  a  divifion  of  any  fubject  im- 
perfectly comprehended,  add  to  the  laft  member 
an  et  ceetera.  That  this  et  ctetera  makes  the  divi- 
lion  complete,  is  undeniable ;  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  hold  its  place  as  a  member,  and  to  be  al- 
ways underftood,  whether  expreffed  or  not,  until 
clear  and  pofitive  proof  be  brought  that  the  divi- 
fion is  complete  without  it.  And  this  fame  et  ce- 
tera is  to  be  the  repofitory  of  all  members  that 
lhall  in  any  future  time  fhew  a  good  and  valid 
fight  to  a  place  in  the  fubject. 

SECT. -3.     On  Diftinftions. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  logical  divifions,  we 
(hall  next  make  fome  remarks  upon'diftinctions. 

Since  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  fell  into  dif- 
repute,  it  has  been  a  common  topic  of  wit  and  rail- 
lery, to  inveigh  againft  metaphyfical  diftinctions. 
Indeed  the  abufe  of  them  in  the  fcholaftic  ages, 
feems  to  juftify  a  general  prejudice  againft  them : 
and  (hallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good  reafon 
to  be  jealous  of  uiftindti«ns,  becaufe  they  make 
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fad  work  when  applied  to  their  flimfy  competi- 
tions. But  every  man  of  true  judgment,  while 
he  condemns  diftindtions  that  have  no  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things,  muft  perceive,  that  indif- 
criminately  to  decry  diftin&ions,  is  to  renounce  all 
pretenfions  to  juft  reafoning  :  for  as  falfe  reafon- 
ing  commonly  proceeds  from  confounding,  things 
that  are  different ;  fo  without  diftinguifhing  fuch 
things,  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  error,  or  detect  fo- 
phiftry.  The  authority  of  Aquinas,  or  Suarex,  or 
even  of  Ariftotle,  can  neither  ftamp  a  real  value 
upon  diftindions  of  bafe  metal,  nor  hinder  the  cur- 
rency of  thofe  of  true  metal. 

Some  diftinclions  are  verbal,  others  are  real. 
The  iirft  kind  diftinguifh  the  various  meanings  of 
a  word  ;  whether  proper,  or  metaphorical.  Dif- 
tin&ions  of  this  kind  make  a  part  of  the  grammar 
of  a  language,  and  are  often  abfurd  when  tranfluted 
into  another  language.  Real  diftinftions  are  equal- 
ly good  in  all  languages,  and  fuffer  no  hurt  by 
tranflation.  They  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies 
contained  under  fome  general  notion,  or  the  differ- 
ent parts  contained  in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Ariftotle's  diftinftions  are  verbal  mere- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  more  proper  materials  for  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Greek  language,  than  for  a  philofo- 
phical  treatife.  At  leaft,  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  tranflated  into  other  languages,  when  the 
idiom  of  the  language  will  not  juftify  them  :  for 
this  is  to  adulterate  the  language,  to  introduce  fo- 
reign; 
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reign  idioms  into  it  Xvithout  neceflity  or  ufe,  and 
to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was  not.  The 
diftin&ions  in  the  end  of  the  Categories  of  the 
four  words,  prius,Jimul,  motus,  and  babere,  are  all 
verbal. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  ofprius,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  are  five.  One  thing  may  be  prior  to  ano- 
ther; firft,  in  point  of  time  ;  fecondly,  in  point 
of  dignity ;  thirdly,  in  point  of  order ;  and  fo 
forth.  The  modes  of  Jimul  are  only  three.  It 
feems  this  word  was  not  ufed  in  the  Greek  with 
fo  great  latitude  as  the  other,  although  they  are  re- 
lative terms. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  motion  he  makes  to  be 
fix,  to- wit,  generation,  corruption,  increafe,  de- 
creafe,  alteration,  and  change  of  place. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  having  are  eight.  I.  Ha- 
ving a  quality  or  habit,  as  having  wifdom.  2.  Ha- 
ving quantity  or  magnitude.  3.  Having  things 
adjacent,  as  having  a  fword.  4.  Having  things  as 
parts,  as  having  hands  or  feet.  5.  Having  in  a 
part  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one's  finger. 

6.  Containing,    as   a  calk  is  faid  to  have  wine. 

7.  Pofiefling,  as  having  lands  or  houfes.    8.  Having 
a  wife. 

Another  diftindlion  of  this  kind  is  Ariftotle's 
diftindlion  of  caufes ;  of  which  he  makes  four 
kinds,  efficient,  material,  formal,  and  final.  Thefe 
may  deferve  a  place  in  a  dictionary  of 

the 
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the  Greek  language  ;  but  in  Englifh  or  Latin  they 
adulterate  the  language.  Yet  fo  fond  were  the 
fchoolmen  of  diftm&ions  of  this  kind,  that  they 
added  to  Ariftotle's  enumeration,  an  impullive 
caufe,  an  exemplary  caufe,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  more.  We  feem  to  have  adopted  into  Eng- 
lifli  a  final  caufe  ;  but  it  is  merely  a  term  of  art, 
borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  without 
neceflity  or  ufe  :  for  the  Englifh  word  end  is  as 
good  as  final  caufe,  though  not  fo  long  nor  fo 
learned. 

SECT.  4.     On  Definitions. 

It  remains  that  we  make  fome  remarks  on  Ari- 
ftotle's  definitions,  which  have  expofed  him  to 
much  cenfure  and  ridicule.  Yet  I  think  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  in  things  which  need  definition 
and  admit  of  it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  ju- 
dicious and  accurate  ;  and  had  he  attempted  to 
define  fuch  things  only,  his  enemies  had  wanted 
great  matter. of  triumph.  I  believe  it  may  like- 
wife  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  until  Locke's  effay 
was  wrote,  there  was  nothing  of  importance  de- 
livered by  philofophers  with  regard  to  definition, 
beyond  what  Ariftotle  has  faid  upon  that  fubjecl:. 

He  confiders  a  definition  as  a  fpeech  declaring 
what  a  thing  is.  Everything  eflential  to  the  thing 
defined,  and  nothing  more,  muft  be  contained  in 
the  definition.  Now  the  eflence  of  a  thing  con- 

fifls 
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fids  of  thefe  two  parts:  Firft,  What  is  common  to 
it  with  other  things  of  the  fame  kind ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  What  diftinguifhes  it  from  other  things  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  firft  is  called  the  genus  of 
the  thing,  the  fecond  its  Specific  difference.  The 
definition  therefore  confids  of  thefe  two  parts.  And 
for  rinding  them,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
ten  categories  ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  every 
thing  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each  category  is 
a  genus,  and  is  divided  into  fo  many  fpecies,  which 
are  diftinguiflied  by  their  fpecific  differences.  Each 
of  thefe  fpecies  is  again  fubdivided  into  fo  many 
fpecies,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus.  This 
divifion  and  fubdivilion  continues  until  we  come 
to  the  lowed  fpecies,  which  can  only  be  divided 
into  individuals,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another, 
not  by  any  fpecific  difference,  but  by  acciden- 
tal differences  of  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
flances. 

The  category  itfelf  being  the  higheft  genus,  is 
in  no  refpect  a  fpecies,  and  the  lowed  fpecies  is  in 
no  refpect  a  genus ;  but  every  intermediate  order 
is  a  genus  compared  with  thofe  that  are  below  it, 
and  a  fpecies  compared  with  thofe  above  it.  To 
find  the  definition  of  any  thing,  therefore,  you  mud 
take  the  genus  which  is  immediately  above  its 
place  in  the  category,  and  the  fpecific  difference, 
by  which  it  is  didinguifhed  from  other  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus.  Thefe  two  make  a  perfect  defi- 
nition. This  I  take  to  be  the  fubdance  of  Ari- 
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ftotie's  fyftem  ;  and  probably  the  fyftem  of  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool  before  Ariftotle,  concerning  defi- 
nition. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fpecious  appearance  of 
this  fyftem,  it  has  its  defecls.  Not  to  repeat  what 
was  before  faid  of  the  imperfection  of  the  divifion 
of  things  into  ten  categories,  the  fubdivifions  of 
each  category  are  no  lefs  imperfect.  Ariftotle  has 
given  fome  fubdivifions  of  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  as 
far  as  he  goes,  his  followers  pretty  unanimoufly 
take  the  fame  road.  But  when  they  attempt  to 
go  farther,  they  take  very  different  roads.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  the  feries  of  each  category  could  be 
completed,  and  the  divifion  of  things  into  catego- 
ries could  be  made  perfedl,  ftill  the  higheft  genus 
in  each  category  could  not  be  defined,  becaufe  it- 
is  not  a  fpecies ;  nor  could  individuals  be  defined, 
becaufe  they  have  no  fpecific  difference.  There 
are  alfo  many  fpecies  of  things,  whofe  fpecific  dif- 
ference cannot  be  exprefled  in  language,  even 
when  it  is  evident  to  fenfe,  or  to  the  underftand- 
ing.  Thus  green,  red,  and  blue,  are  very  diftindt 
fpecies  of  colour ;  but  who  can  exprefs  in  words 
wherein  green  differs  from  red  or  blue? 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient  fy- 
ftem, we  may  perceive,  that  every  definition  muft 
confift  of  words  that  need  no  definition ;  and  that 
to  define  the  common  words  of  a  language  that 
have  no  ambiguity,  is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done ; 
the  only  ufe  of  a  (Jennition  being  to  give  a  clear 

and 
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and  adequate  conception   of  the  meaning  of  a 
word. 

The  logicians  indeed  diftinguifh  between  the 
definition  of  a  word,  and  the  definition  of  a  thing ; 
confidering  the  former  as  the  mean  office  of  a  lexi- 
cographer, but  the  laft  as  the  grand  work  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  But  what  they  have  faid  about  the*  de- 
finition of  a  thing,  if  it  have  a  meaning,  is  beyond 
my  comprehenfion.  All  the  rules  of  definition 
agree  to  the  definition  of  a  word  ;  and  if  they 
mean  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  elTence  of 
any  thing  that  exifts  ;  this  is  impoffible,  and  is  the 
vain  boaft  of  men,  unconfcious  of  the  weaknefs  of 
human  underftanding. 

The  works  of  God  are  but  imperfectly  known 
by  us.  We  fee  their  outfide ;  or  perhaps  we  dif- 
cover  fome  of  their  qualities  and  relations,  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment  afiifted  by  reafoning : 
but  even  of  the  fimpleft  of  them  we  can  give  no 
definition  that  comprehends  its  real  efience.  It  is 
juftly  obferved  by  Locke,  that  nominal  efTences 
only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our  own  minds, 
are  perfectly  comprehended  by  us,  or  can  be  pro- 
.perly  defined;  and  even  of  thefe  there  are  many 
too  fimple  in  their  nature  to  admit  of  definition. 
When  we  cannot  give  precifion  to  our  notions  by 
a  definition,  we  muft  endeavour  to  do  it  by  atten- 
tive reflection  upon  them,  by  obferving  minutely 
their  agreements  and  differences,  and  efpecially  by 
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a  right  underftanding  of  the  powers  of  our  own 
minds,  by  which  fuch  notions  are  formed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke  with  regard 
to  definition,  and  with  regard  to  the  abufe  of 
words,  carry  conviction  along  with  them.  I  take 
them  to  be  one  of  the  mod  important  improve- 
ments made  in  logic  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle  : 
not  fo  much  becaufe  they  enlarge  our  knowledge, 
as  becaufe  they  make  us  fenfible  of  our  ignorance  ; 
and  mew  that  a  great  part  of  what  fpeculative 
men  have  admired  as  profound  philofophy,  is  only 
a  darkening  of  knowledge  by  words  without  un- 
derftanding. 

If  Ariftotle  had  underftood  thefe  principles, 
many  of  his  definitions,  which  furnifh  matter  of 
triumph  to  his- enemies,  had  never  feen  the  light : 
let  us  impute  them  to  the  times  rather  than  to  the 
man.  The  fublime  Plato,  it  is  faid,  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  the  definition  of  a  man,  and  could 
find  none  better  than  Animal  implume  bipes  ;  upon 
which  Diogenes  fent  to  his  fchool  a  cock  with  his 
feathers  plucked  off,  defiring  to  know  whether  it 
was  a  man  or  not. 

SECT.%.     On  the  StruElure  of  Speech. 

The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  concerning  Interpretation  relating  to  the 
ftru&ure  of  fpeech,  have  been  left  out  in  treatifes 
of  logic,  as  belonging  rather  to  grammar ;  yet  I 

VOL.  III.  C  apprehend 
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apprehend  this  is  a  rich  field  of  philofophical  fpe- 
culation.  Language  being  the  exprefs  image  of 
human  thought,  the  analyfis  of  the  one  muft  cor- 
refpond  to  that  of  the  other.  Nouns  adjective  and 
fubftantive,  verbs  active  and  paflive,  with  their  va- 
rious moods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  muft  be  expref- 
five  of  a  like  variety  in  the  modes  of  thought. 
Things  that  are  diftinguimed  in  all  languages, 
fuch  'as  fubftance  and  quality,  action  and  paflion, 
caufe  and  effect,  muft  be  diftinguimed  by  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  philofophy 
of  grammar,  and  that  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

The  ftructure  of  language  was  purfued  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent,  by  the  ancient  commentators  up- 
on this  book  of  Ariftotle.  Their  fpeculations  up- 
on this  fubject,  which  are  neither  the  leaft  inge- 
nious nor  the  leaft  ufeful  part  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  were  neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay 
.buried  in  ancient  manufcripts,  or  in  books  little 
known,  till  they  were  lately  brought  to  light  by 
the  learned  Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Ariftotle,  of  a  noun,  of 
a  verb,  and  of  fpeech,  will  hardly  bear  examina- 
tion. It  is  eafy  in  practice  to  diftinguifh  the  va- 
rious parts  of  fpeech  ;  but  very  difficult,  if  at  all 
poffible,  to  give  accurate  definitions  of  them. 

He   obferves  juftly,   that   befides  that  kind  of 
fpeech  called  a  propofition,  which  is  always  either 

true 
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true  or  falfe,  there  are  other  kinds  which  are  nei- 
ther true  nor  falfe ;  fuch  as,  a  prayer,  or  wifh  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  a  queftion,  a  command,  a  pro- 
mife,  a  contract,  and  many  others.  Thefe  Ari- 
ftotle pronounces  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his. 
fubject,  and  remits  them  to  oratory,  or  poetry  ; 
and  fo  they  have  remained  baniftied  from  the  re- 
gions of  philofophy  to  this  day:  yet  I  apprehend, 
that  an  analyfis  of  fuch  fpeeches,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  which  they  exprefs,  would  be  of 
real  ufe,  and  perhaps  would  difcover  how  imper- 
fect an  enumeration  the  logicians  have  given  of 
the  powers  of  human  understanding,  when  they 
reduce  them  to  limple  apprehenfion,  judgment,  and 
reafoning. 

SECT.  6.     On  Proportions. 

Mathematicians  ufe  the  word  propofition  in  a  lar- 
ger fenfe  than  logicians.  A  problem  is  called  a 
propofition  in  mathematics,  but  in  logic  it  is  not  a 
propofition  :  it  is  one  of  thofe  fpeeches  which  are 
not  enunciative,  and  which  Ariftotle  remits  to  ora- 
tory or  poetry. . 

A  propofition,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  a  fpeech 
wherein  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  ano- 
ther; Hence  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  thing  af- 
firmedi  or  denied,  which  is  called  the  predicate, 
from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  fubjett  ;  and  thefe  two  are  call- 
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cd  the  terms  of  the  proportion.  Hence  like  wife  it 
appears,  that  propofitions  are  either  affirmative  or 
negative  ;  and  this  is  called  their  quality.  All  af- 
firmative propotitions  have  the  fame  quality,  fo 
likewife  have  all  negative  ;  but  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative  are  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  fubjecl  of  a  propolition  is  a  general 
term,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied,  either  of 
the  whole,  or  of  a  part.  Hence  propofitions  are 
diftinguifhed  into  univerfal  and  particular.  All 
men  are  mortal,  is  an  univerfal  proportion;  Some 
men  are  learned,  is  a  particular  ;  and  this  is  called 
the  quantity  of  the  proportion.  All  univerfal  pro- 
pofitions agree  in  quantity,  as  alfo  all  particular  : 
but  an  univerfal  and  a  particular  are  faid  to  differ 
in  quantity.  A  propofition  is  called  indefinite, 
when  there  is  no  mark  either  of  univerfality  or 
particularity  annexed  to  the  fubjecl: :  thus,  Man  is 
of  few  days,  is  an  indefinite  propofition  ;  but  it 
muft  be  underftood  either  as  univerfal  or  as  parti- 
cular, and  therefore  is  not  a  third  fpecies,  but  by 
interpretation  is  brought  under  one  of  the  other 
two. 

•There  are  alfo  fingular  propofitions,  which  have 
not  a  general  term  but  an  individual  for  their  fub- 
jecl ;  as,  Alexander  was  a  great  conqueror.  Thefe 
are  confidered  by  logicians  as-  univerfal,  becaufe, 
the  fubjed  being  indivifible,  the  predicate  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part 
only.  Thus  all  propofitions,  with  regard  to  qua- 
lity. 
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lity,  are  either  affirmative  or  negative  ;  and  with 
regard  to  quantity,  are  univerfal  or  particular ; 
and  taking  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  they  are 
univerfal  affirmatives,  or  univerfal  negatives,  or 
particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  negatives. 
Thefe  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  came 
to  be  named  by  the  names  of  the  four  firft  vowels, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  according  to  the  following  diftich  : 

Differ  it  A)  ncgat  E,  fed  univerfaliter  ambte  ; 
Aflerit  /,  negat  0,fed  partlculariter  ambo, 

When  the  young  logician  is  thus  far  inftrudled 
in  the  nature  of  propofitions,  he  is  apt  to  think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyfing  any  propofition, 
and  fhewing  its  fubjecl  and  predicate,  its  quantity 
and  quality  \  an4  indeed,  unlefs  he  can  do  this,  he 
will  be  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  ufe. 
Yet  he  will  find,  there  are  fome  difficulties  in  this 
analyfis,  which  are  overlooked  by  Arittotle  altoge- 
ther ;  and  although  they  are  fometimes  touched, 
they  are  not  removed  by  his  followers.  For, 
i.  There  are  propofitions  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  fubject  and  a  predicate  ;  as  in  thefe,  It  rains, 
It  fnows.  2.  In  fome  propofitions  either  term  may 
be  made  the  fubjett  or  the  predicate  as  you  like 
belt ;  as  in  this,  Virtue  is  the  road  to  happinefs. 
3.  The  fame  example  may  ferve  to  ftiew,  that  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  fay,  whether-  a  propofition 
be  univerfal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality  of  fome 
propofitions  is  fo  dubious,  that  logicians  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  agree  whether  they  be  affirmative 
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or  negative ;  as  in  this  propofition,  Whatever  is  in- 
fentient  is  not  animal.  5.  As  there  is  one  clafs  of 
propoiitions  which  have  only  two  terms,  to  wit, 
one  fubject  and  one  predicate,  which  are  called  ca- 
tegorical proportions  ;  fo  there  are  many  clafles  that 
have  more  than  two  terms.  What  Ariftotle  deli- 
vers in  this  book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical 
propofitions  ;  and  to  them  only  the  rules  concern- 
ing the  converfion  of  propofitions,  and  concerning 
the  figures  and  modes  of  fyllogifms,  are  accommo- 
dated. The  fubfequent  writers  of  logic  have  ta- 
ken notice  of  fome  of  the  many  clafles  of  complex 
propofitions,  and  have  given  rules  adapted  to 
them  ;  but  finding  this  work  endlefs,  they  have 
left  us  to  manage  the  reft  by  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe. 


CHAP.      III. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  ANALYTICS. 


SECT,  i.     Of  the  Converfion  of  Proportions. 

IN  attempting  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Ana- 
lytics and  of  the  Topics  of  Ariftotle,    inge- 
nuity requires  me  to  confefs,  that  though  I  have 

often 
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often  purpofed  to  read  the  whole  with  care,  and 
to  underftand  what  is  intelligible,  yet  my  courage 
and  patience  always  failed  before  I  had  done. 
Why  Ihould  I  throw  "away  fo  much  time  and 
painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  fo  little  real  ufe  ? 
If  I  had  lived  in  thofe  ages  when  the  knowledge  of 
Ariftotle's  Organon  entitled  a  man  to  the  higheft 
rank  in  philofophy,  ambition  might  have  induced 
me  to  employ  upon  it  fome  years  of  painful  ftudy  ; 
and  lefs,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  fufficient.  Such 
reflections  as  thefe,  always  got  the  better  of  my  re- 
folution,  when  the  firft  ardor  began  to  cool.  All 
I  can  fay  is,  that  I  have  read  fome  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  with  care,  fome  flightly,  and  fome 
perhaps  not  at  all.  I  have  glanced  over  the  whole 
often,  and  when  any  thing  attracted  my  attention, 
have  dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite  was  fatisfied. 
Of  all  reading  it  is  the  mod  dry  and  the  moil  pain- 
ful, employing  an  infinite  labour  of  demonftration 
about  things  of  the  mod  abftracT:  nature,  delivered 
in  a  laconic  ftyle,  and  often,  I  think,  with  affect- 
ed obfcurity  ;  and  all  to  prove  general  propoii- 
tions,  which  when  applied  to  particular  inftances 
appear,  felf-evident. 

There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Categories 
or  in  the  book  of  Interpretation,  that  Ariftotle 
could  claim  as  his  own  invention  :  but  the  whole 
theory  of  fyllogifms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as 
the  fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed 
04  it 
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it  is  a  (lately  fabric,  a  monument  of  a  great  genius, 
which  we  could  wi(h  to  have  been  more  ufefully 
employed.  There  mud  be  fomething  however 
adapted  to  pleafe  the  human  underftanding,  or  to 
flatter  human  pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied 
men  of  fpcculation  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years. 
Thefe  books  are  called  Analytics,  becaufe  the  in- 
tention of  them  is  to  refolye  all  reafoning  into  its 
fimple  ingredients. 

The  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics,  confifting 
of  forty-fix  chapters,  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  firft  treating  of  the  converfion  of  pro- 
pofitions  ;  the  feconcj,  of  the  ftruclure  of  fyllogifms, 
in  all  the  different  figures  and  modes;  the  third, 
of  the  invention  of  a  middle  term ;  and  the  laft, 
of  the  refolution  of  fyllogifms.  We  (hall  give  a 
brief  account  of  each. 

To  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer  from  it  ano- 
ther propofition,  whofe  fubject  is  the  predicate  of 
the  firft,  and  whofe  predicate  is  the  fubjecl  of  the 
firft.  This  is  reduced  by  Ariftotle  to  three  rules. 
i.  An  univerfal  negative  may  be  converted  into 
an  univerfal  negative  :  thus,  No  man  is  a  quadru- 
ped ;  therefore,  No  quadruped  is  a  man.  2.  An 
univerfal  affirmative  can  be  converted  only  into 
a  particular  affirmative  :  thus,  All  men  are  mortal ; 
therefore,  Some  mortal  heit£s  are  men.  3.  A  par- 
ticular affirmative  may  be  converted  into  a  parti- 
cular affirmative  :  as,  Some  men  are  juft  ;  therefore, 
Some  jujl  perfons  are  men.  When  a  propofition 

may 
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may  be  converted  without  changing  its  quantity, 
this  is  called  Jimple  converjion  ;  but  when  the 
quantity  is  diminifhed,  as  in  the  univerfal  affirma- 
tive, it  is  called  converfion^r  accident. 

There  is  another  kind  of  converlion,  omitted 
in  this  place  by  Ariftotle,  but  fupplied  by  his  fol- 
lowers, called  converjion  by  contrapojition,  in  which 
the  term  that  is  contradidtpry  to  the  predicate  is 
put  for  the  fubjecT:,  and  the  quality  of  the  propo- 
iition  is  changed  ;  as,  All  animals  are  fentient ; 
therefore,  What  is  infentient  is  not  an  animal.  A 
fourth  rule  of  converlion  therefore  is,  That  an 
univerfal  affirmative,  and  a  particular  negative, 
may  be  converted  by  contrapofition. 

SECT.  2.     Of  the  Figures  and  Modes  of  pure  Syllo- 
gifms. 

A  fyllogifm  is  an  argument,  or  reafoning,  con- 
fiding of  three  proportions,  the  lad  of  which,  call- 
ed the  conclujion,  is  inferred  from  the  two  preced- 
ing, which  are  called  the  premifes.  The  conclu- 
iion  having  two  terms,  a  fubjecT:  and  a  predicate, 
its  predicate  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its  fub- 
jecY'the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove  the  con- 
clufion,  each  of  its  terms  is,  in  the  premifes,  com- 
pared with  a  third  term,  called  the  middle  term. 
By  this  means  one  of  the  premifes  will  have  for 
its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  middle  term ; 

and 
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and  this  premife  is  called  the  ?najor  premife,  or 
the  major  propofition  of  the  fyllogilm.     The  other 
premife    muft  have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor 
term  and  the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the  mi- 
nor  propofition.      Thus    the  fyllogilm  coniuts  of 
three  propofitions,  diftinguiQied  by  the  names  of 
the  major,  the  minor,  and  the  conclujion :  and  al- 
though each  of  thefe  has  two  terms,  a  fubjecl  and 
a    predicate,    yet    three    are  only  three  different 
terms  in  all.     The  major  term  is  always  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  conclufion,  and  is  alfo  either  the  fub- 
jecl or  predicate  of  the  major  propofition.     The 
minor  term  is  always  the  fubjecl  of  the  conclufion, 
and  is  alfo  either  the  fubjecl:  or  predicate  of  the 
minor  propofition.     The  middle  term  never  enters 
into  the  conclufion,  but  ftands  in  both  premifes, 
either  in  the  pofition  of  fubjecl  or  of  predicate. 
According  to  the  various  pofitions   which  the 
middle  term  may  have  in  the  premifes,  fyllogifms 
are  faid  to  be  of  various  figures.     Now  all  the  pof- 
fible  pofitions  of  the  middle  term  are  only  four  : 
for,  firft,   it  may  be  the  fQbjecl  of  the  major  pro- 
pofition, and  the  predicate  of  the  minor,  and  then 
the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  figure  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  predicate  of  both  premifes,  and  then  the  fyllo- 
gifm is  of  the  fecond  figure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  fub- 
jecl of  both,  which  makes  a  fyllogifm  of  the  third 
figure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  predicate  of  the  major 
propofition,  and  the  fubjecl:  of  the  minor,  which 
.makes  the  fourth  figure.    Ariftotle  takes  no  notice 

of 
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of  the  fourth  figure.     It  was  added  by  the  famous 
Galen,  and  is  often  called  the  Galenical  figure. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  fyllogifms  accord- 
ing to  their  modes.  The  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is 
determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
propofitions  of  which  it  confifts.  Each  of  the 
three  propofitions  muft  be  either  an  univerfal  af- 
firmative, or  an  uhiverfal  negative,  or  a  particular 
affirmative,  or  a  particular  negative.  Thefe  four 
kinds  of  propofitions,  as  was  before  obferved,  have 
been  named  by  the  four  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O  ;  by 
which  means  the  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is  marked 
by  any  three  of  thofe  four  vowels.  Thus  A,  A, 
A,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  major,  minor, 
and  conclufion,  are  all  univerfal  affirmatives ;  E, 
A,  E,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  major  and 
conclufion  are  univerfal  negatives,  and  the  minor 
is  an  univerfal  affirmative. 

To  know  all  the  poffible  modes  of  fyllogiftr),  we 
muft  find  how  many  different  combinations  may 
be  made  of  three  out  of  the  four  vowels,  and 
from  the  art  of  combination  the  number  is  found 
to  be  fixty-four.  So  many  poffible  modes  there 
are  in  every  figure;  consequently  in  the  three  fi- 
gures of  Ariftotle  there  are  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two, and  in  all  the  four  figures  two  hundred 
and  fifty- fix. 

Now,  the  theory  of  fyllogifm  requires,  that  we 
flitw  what  are  the  particular  modes  in  each  figure, 
\yhich  do,  or  do  not,  form  a  juil  and  conclufive  fyl- 

logifm, 
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logifm,  that  fo  the  legitimate  may  be  adopted, 
and  the  fpurious  rejected.  'This  Ariftotle  has 
fhewn  in  the  firft  three  figures,  examining  all  the 
modes  one  by  one,  and  palling  fentence  upon  each  ; 
and  from  this  examination  he  collects  fome  rules 
which  may  aid  the  memory  in  diftinguifhing  the 
falfe  from  the  true,  and  point  out  the  properties 
of  each  figure. 

The  firft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  modes. 
The  major  propofition  in  this  figure  muft  be  uni- 
verfal,  and  the  minor  affirmative ;  and  it  has  this 
property,  that  it  yields  conclufions  of  all  kinds, 
affirmative  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 
The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  modes. 
Its  major  propofition  muft  be  univerfal,  and  one 
of  the  premifes  muft  be  negative.  It  yields  con- 
clufions both  univerfal  and  particular,  but  all  ne- 
gative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  modes.  Its 
minor  muft  always  be  affirmative ;  and  it  yields 
conclufions  both  affirmative  and  negative,  but  all 
particular. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure, 
Ariftotle  has  given  fome  that  are  common  to  all, 
by  which  the  legitimacy  of  fyllogifms  may  be  tried. 
Thefe  may,  1  think,  be  reduced  to  five.  i.  There 
muft  be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyllogifm.  As  each 
term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be 
precifely  the  fame  in  both  :  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllo- 
gifm is  faid  to  have  four  terms,  which  makes  a 

vicious 
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vicious  fyllogifm.  2.  The  middle  term  muft  be 
taken  univerfally  in  one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both 
premifes  muft  not  be  particular  propofitions,  nor 
both  negative.  4.  The  conclufion  muft  be  parti- 
cular, if  either  of  the  premifes  be  particular-,  and 
negative,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  negative. 
5.  No  term  can  be  taken  univerfally  in  the  conclu- 
iion, if  it  be  not  taken  univerfally  in  the  premifes. 
For  underftanding  the  fecond  and  fifth  of  thefe 
rules,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  faid 
to  be  taken  univerfally,  not  only  wfren  it  is  the 
fubject  of  an  univerfal  propofition,  but  when  it  is 
the  predicate  of  a  negative  propofition;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken  particularly, 
when  it  is  either  the  fubjecT:  of  a  particular,  or  the 
predicate  of  an  affirmative  propofition. 

SECT.  3.     Of  the  Invention  of  a  Middle  Term. 

The  third  part  of  this  book  contains  rules  ge- 
neral and  fpecial  for  the  invention  of  a  middle 
term ;  and  this  the  author  conceives  to  be  of  great 
utility.  The  general  rules  amount  to  this,  That 
you  are  to  confider  well  both  terms  of  the  pro- 
pofition to  be  proved  ;  their  definition,  their  pro- 
perties, the  things  which  may  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  them,  and  thofe  of  which  they  may  be  af- 
firmed or  denied :  thefe  things  collected  together, 
are  the  materials  from  which  your  middle  term  is 
to  be  taken. 

The  fpecial  rules  require  you  to  confider  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  propofition  to  be  pro- 
ved, 
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ved,  that  you  may  difcover  in  what  mode  and 
figure  of  fyllogifm  the  proof  is  to  proceed.  Then 
from  the  materials  before  collected,  you  muft  feek 
a  middle  term  which  has  that  relation  to  the  fub- 
jec~l  and  predicate  of  the  propofition  to  be  proved, 
which  the  nature  of  the  fyllogifm  requires.  Thus, 
fuppofe  the  propofition  I  would  prove  is  an  uni- 
verfal  affirmative,  I  know  by  the  rules  of  fyllo- 
gifms,  that  there  is  only  one  legitimate  mode  in 
which  an  univerfal  affirmative  propofition  can  be 
proved ;  and  that  is  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft 
figure.  I  know  likewife,  that  in  this  mode  both 
tfhe  premifes  muft  be  univerfal  affirmatives ;  and 
that  the  middle  term  muft  be  the  fubjecl  of  the 
major,  'and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  There- 
fore of  the  terms  collected  according  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  I  feek  out  one  or  more  which  have  thefe 
two  properties  ;  firft,  That  the  predicate  of  the 
propofition  to  be  proved  can  be  univerfally  affirm- 
ed of  it ;  and  fecondly,  That  it  can  be  univerfally 
affirmed  of  the  fubjecl  of  the  propofition  to  be 
proved.  Every  term  you  can  find  which  has 
thofe  two  properties,  will  ferve  you  as  a  middle 
term,  but  no  other.  In  this  way,  the  author  gives 
fpecial  rules  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  propo- 
fitions  to  be  proved  ;  points  out  the  various  modes 
in  which  they  may  be  proved,  and  the  properties 
which  the  middle  term  muft  have  to  make  it  fit 
for  anfwering  that  end.  And  the  rules  are  illu- 
ftrated,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  purpofely  dark- 
ened, 
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ened,  by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the 
feveral  terms. 

SECT.  4.     Of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Firft  BooL 

The  refolution  of  fyllogifms  requires  no  other 
principles  but  thefe  before  laid  down  for  con- 
ftructing  them.  However,  it  is  treated  of  largely, 
and  rules  laid  down  for  reducing  reafoning  to  fyl- 
logifms, by  fupplying  one  of  the  premifes  when 
it  is  underftood,  by  rectifying  inverlions,  and  put- 
ting the  propofitions  in  the  proper  order. 

Here  he  fpeaks  alfo  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms ; 
which  he  acknowledges  cannot  be  refolved  into 
any  of  the  figures,  although  there  be  many  kinds 
of  them  that  ought  diligently  to  be  obferved ;  and 
which  he  promifes  to  handle  afterwards.  But 
this  promife  is  not  fulfilled,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  of  his  works  that  are  extant. 

SECT.  5.  Of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Firft  Analytics. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  the  powers  of  fyllo- 
gifms, and  mows,  in  twenty-feven  chapters,  how 
we  may  perform  many  feats  by  them,  and  what 
figures  and  modes  are  adapted  to  each.  Thus, 
in  fome  fyllogifms  feveral  diftincl:  conclulions  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fame  premifes :  in  fome,  true 
conclufions  may  be  drawn  from  falfe  premifes : 
in  fome,  by  affuming  the  conclufion  and  one  pre- 
mife,  you  may  prove  the  other ;  you  may  turn  a 
direct  fyllogifm  into  one  leading  to  an  abfurdity. 

We 
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We  have  likewife  precepts  given  in  this  book, 
both  to  the  aflailant  in  a  fyllogiftical  difpute,  how 
to  carry  on  his  attack  with  art,  fo  as  to  obtain  the 
victory ;  and  to  the  defendant,  how  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  he  mall  never  be 
obliged  to  yield.  From  which  we  learn,  that 
Ariftotle  introduced  in  his  own  fchool,  the  prac- 
tice of  fyllogiftical  difputation,  inftead  of  the  rhe- 
torical difputations  which  the  fophifts  were  wont 
to  ufe  in  more  ancient  times. 


CHAP.    IV. 

REMARKS, 


SECT.  I.  Of  the  Confer/ton  of  Propofiti  ons. 

WE  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  theory 
of  pure  fyllogifms  as  delivered  by  Ari- 
ftotle, a  theory  of  which  he  claims  the  fole  inven- 
tion.    And  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  in  any 
fcience,  to  find  fo  large  a  fyftem  of  truths  of  fo 
very  abftract  and  fo  general  a  nature,  all  fortified 
by  demonftration,  and  all  invented  and  perfected 
by  one  man.    It  Ihows  a  force  of  genius  and  la- 
bour 
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hour  of  invefligation,  equal  to  the  moft  arduous 
attempts.  I  (hall  now  make  fome  remarks  upon 
it. 

As  to  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  the  writers 
on  logic  commonly  fatisfy  themfelves  with  illu- 
ftrating  each  of  the  rules  by  an  example,  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  felf-evident  when  applied  to 
particular  cafes.  But  Ariflotle  has  given  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  rules  he  mentions.  As  a  fpeci- 
men,  I  fhall  give  his  demonftration  of  the  firft 
rule.  "  Let  A  B  be  an  univerfal  negative  pro- 
"  pofition ;  I  fay,  that  if  A  is  in  no  B,  it  will  fol- 
"  low  that  B  is  in  no  A.  If  you  deny  this  con- 
"  fequence,  let  B  be  in  fome  A,  for  example,  in 
"  C  ;  then  the  firft  fuppofition  will  not  be  true ; 
"  for  C  is  of  the  B's."  In  this  demonftration,  if 
I  underftand  it,  the  third  rule  of  converfion  is 
afiumed,  that  if  B  is  in  fome  A,  then  A  muft  be 
in  fome  B,  which  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  firft 
fuppofition.  If  the  third  rule  be  aflumed  for 
proof  of  the  firft,  the  proof  of  all  the  three  goes 
round  in  a  circle ;  for  the  fecond  and  third  rules 
are  proved  by  the  firft.  This  is  a  fault  in  rea- 
foning  which  Ariftotle  condemns,  and  which  I 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  charge  him  with,  if 
I  could  find  any  better  meaning  in  his  demon- 
"ftration.  But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very  difficult  to 
be  avoided,  when  men  attempt  to  prove  things 
that  are  felf-evident. 

VOL.  III.  D  The 
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The  rules  of  converfion  cannot  be  applied  to  all 
propofitions,  but  only  to  thofe  that  are  categori- 
cal ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  direction  of  common 
fenfe  in  the  converfion  of  other  propofitions.  To 
give  an  example  :  Alexander  was  the  fon  of 
Philip;  therefore  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander :  A  is  greater  than  B  ;  therefore  B  is  lefs 
than  A.  Thefe  are  converfions  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  do  not  fall  within  any  rule  in  logic  ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  lofs  for  want  of  a  rule  ip  fuch 
cafes. 

Even  in  the  converfion  of  categorical  propofi- 
tions, it  is  not  enough  to  t.ranfpofe  the  fubjecl  and 
predicate.  Both  muft  undergo  fome  change,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  ftation :  for  in 
every  propofition  the  fubject  muft  be  a  fubftan- 
tive,  or  have  the  force  of  a  fubftantive ;  and  the 
predicate  muft  be  an  adjective,  or  have  the  force 
of  an  adjective.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the 
fubject  is  an  individual,  the  propofition  admits  not 
of  converfion.  How,  for  inftance,  Ihall  we  con- 
vert this  propofition,  God  is  qmnifcient  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  fhow,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  converfion  of  propofitions  is  not  fo  complete 
as  it  appears.  The  rules  are  laid  down  without 
any  limitation ;  yet  they  are  fitted  only  to  one 
clafs  of  propofitions,  to  wit,  the  categorical ;  and 
of  thefe  only  to  fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for 
their  fubject. 

SECT. 
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•' 
SECT.  2.   On  Additions  made  to  Arijlotle?s  Theory. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the  firft 
and  fecond  parts  of  logic,  by'  explaining  Tome 
technical  words  and  diftinclions  which  Ariftotle 
has  omitted,  and  by  giving  names  to  fome  kinds 
of  propofitions  which  he  overlooks ;  yet  in  what 
concerns  the  theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms,  he 
is  more  full,  more  minute  and  particular,  than 
any  of  them  :  fo  that. they  feem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather  redundant 
than  deficient. 

It  is  true,  that  Galen  aclded  a  fourth  figure  to 

""  *"\      •  "    ^\  •        r ' 

the  three  mentioned  by    Ariftotle.  '  But  there  is 

reafon  to  think  that  Ariftotle  omitted  the  fourth 

j 

figure,  not  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  but 
of  defign,  as  containing  only  fome  indirect  modes, 
which-,  when  properly  exprefied,  fall  into  the  firft 
figure. 

It  is  true  alfo,  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  profefled 
enemy  of  Ariftotle,  introduced  fome  new  modes 
that  are  adapted  to  fingular  propofitions  ;  and  that 
Ariftotle  takes  no  notice  of  fingular  propofitions, 
either  in  his  rules  of  converfion,  or  in  the  modes  of 
fyllogifm.  But  the  friends  of  Ariftotle  have  fhewn, 
that  this  improvement  of  Ramus  is  more  fpecious 
than  ufeful.  Singular  propofitions  have  the  force 
of  univerfal  propofitions,  and  are  fubject  to  the 
fame  rules.  The  definition  given  by  Ariftotle  of 
an  univerfal  propofition  applies  to  them ;  and 
D  2  therefore 
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therefore  he  might  think,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  upon  their 
account. 

Thefe  attempts,  therefore,  ihow  rather  inclina- 
tion than  power,  to  difcover  any  material  defect  in 
Ariftotle's  theory. 

The  mod  valuable  addition  made  to  the  theory 
of  categorical  fyllogifms,  feems  to  be  the  invention 
of  thofe  technical  names  given  to  the  legitimate 
modes,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily  remembered, 
and  which  have  been  comprifed  in  thefe  barbarous 
verfes. 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darli,  Ferio,  dato  primae ; 
Cefare,  Cameftrist  Feftino,  Baroco,  fecundas ; 
Tertia  grande  fonans  recitat  Darafti,  Felapton  ; 
Adjungens  Difarms,  Dati/i,  Bocardo,  Fertfon. 

4 

In  thefe  verfes,  every  legitimate  mode  belonging 
to  the  three  figures  has  a  name  given  to  it,  by 
which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  and  remembered. 
And  this  name  is  fo  contrived  as  to  denote  its  na- 
ture :  for  the  name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote 
the  kind  of  each  of  its  propofitions. 

Thus,  a  fyllogifm  in  Bocardo  muft  be  made  up 
of  the  propofitions  denoted  by  the  three  vowels,  O,^ 
A,  O  ;  that  is,  its  major  and  conclufion  muft  be 
particular  negative  propofitions,  and  its  minor  an 
univerfal  affirmative  ;  and  being  in  the  third  figure, 
the  middle  term  muft  be  the  fubjecT:  of  both  pre- 
mifes. 

This 
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This  is  the  myftery  contained  in  the  vowels  of 
thofe  barbarous  words.  But  there  are  other  myf- 
teries  contained  in  their  confonants :  for,  by  their 
means,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  reduce  any  fyllo- 
gifm  of  the  fecond  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the 
firft.  So  th^t  the  four  modes  of  the  firft  figure  be- 
ing diredlly  proved  to  be  conclufive,  all  the  modes 
of  the  other  two  are  proved  at  the  fame  time,  by 
means  of  this  operation  of  reduction.  For  the 
rules  and  manner  of  this  reduction,  and  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  it,  called  oftenjive  and  per  impojjtble, 
I  refer  to  the  logicians,  that  I  may  not  difclofe  all 
their  myfteries. 

The  invention  contained  in  thefe  verfes  is  fo 
ingenious,  and  fo  great  an  adminicle  to  the  dex- 
trous management  of  fyllogifms,  that  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  Ariftotle  had  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  which  was  kept  as  one  of  the  fecret 
dodlrines  of  his  fchool,  and  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, until  fome  perfon  brought  it  to  light.  This 
is  offered  only  as  a  conjecture,  leaving  it  to  thofe 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  moft  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Analytics,  either  to  refute  or 
to  confirm  it. 

SECT.  3.  On  Examples  ufed  to  illujlrate  this  Theory. 

We  may  obferve,    that    Ariftotle  hardly   ever 

gives  examples  of  real  fyllogifms  to  illuftrate  his 

rules.     In  demonftrating  the  legitimate  modes,  he 

takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the  terms  of  the  fyllogifm. 

D  3  Thus, 
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Thus,  the  firft  mode  of  the  fir  ft  figure  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  him  in  this  manner.  "  For,"  fays  he, 
"•  if  A  is  attributed  to  every  B,  and  B  to  every  C, 
"  it  follows  neceflarily,  that  A  may  be  attributed 
"  to  every  C.*'  For  difp  roving  the  illegitimate 
modes,  he'ufes  the  fame  manner;  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  he  commonly  for  an  example  gives 
three  re'al  terms,  fuch  as,  bonum,  habitus,  pruden- 
tia ;  of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a 
fyllogifm  of  the  figure  and  mode  in  queftion,  which 
will  appear  to  be  inconclufive. 

The  commentators  and  fyflematical  writers  in 
logic,  have  fupplied  this  defect ;  and  given  us  real 
examples  of  every  legitimate  mode  in  all  the  figures. 
We  acknowledge  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  or- 
der to  affift  the  conception  in  matters  fo  very  ab- 
{tract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the 
honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted.  I  am  afraid 
this  was  to  uncover  the  nakednefs  of  the  theory  ; 
it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring  it  into 
contempt ;  for  when  one  confiders  the  filly  and  un- 
inftrudtive  reafonings  that  have  been  brought  forth 
by  this  grand  organ  of  fcience,  he  can  hardly  for- 
bear crying  out,  Parturlunt  monies,  et  nafcitur  ri- 
diculus  mus.  Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are 
acute  and  ingenious,  and  much  praclifed  in  the 
fyllogiftical  art;  and  there  muft  be  fome  reafon 
why  the  examples  they  have 'given  of  fyllogifms  are 
fo  lean, 

-  We 
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We  fhall  fpeak  of  the  reafon  afterwards ;  and 
fhall  now  give  a  fyllogifm  in  each  figure  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad  ; 

The  natural  paflions  and  appetites  of  men  are 
the  work  of  God  ; 

Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad. 
In  this  fyllogifm,  the  middle  term,  ivork  of  God, 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  major  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor ;  fo  that  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  figure. 
The  mode  is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  major  and 
conclufion  being  both  universal  negatives,  and  the 
minor  an  univerfal  affirmative.  It  agrees  to  the 
rules  of  the  figure,  as  the  major  is  univerfal,  and 
the  minor  affirmative  ;  it  is  alfo  agreeable  to  all 
the  general  rules ;  fo  that  it  maintains  its  charac- 
ter in  every  trial.  And  to  {how  of  what  ductile 
materials  fyllogifms  are  made,  we  may,  by  con- 
verting fimply  the  major  propofition,  reduce  it  to 
a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  fecond  figure,  and  of  the 
mode  Cefare,  thus : 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  Gpd  ; 

All  the  natural  paffions  and  appetites  of  men  are 
the  work  of  Go^  ; 

Therefore  they  are  not  bad. 
Another  example : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praife-worthy  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy. 

Therefore  fome  .pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 

D  4  Here 
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Here  the  middle  term  praife-worthy  being  the 
predicate  of  both  premifes,  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the 
fecond  figure  ;  and  feeing  it  is  made  up  of  the  pro- 
poiitions,  A,  O,  O,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It  will  be 
found  to  agree  both  with  the  general  and  fpecial 
rules :  and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good  fyllo- 
gifm  of  the  firft  figure  upon  converting  the  major 
by  contrapofition,  thus : 

What  is  not  praife-worthy  is  not  virtuous ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous; 

That  this  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  common  fenfe 
pronounces,  and  all  logicians  muft  allow ;  but  it 
is  fomewhat  unpliable  to  rules,  and  requires  a  lit- 
tle draining  to  make  it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  firft  figure  is  beyond  difpute  ; 
but  to  what  mode  of  that  figure  (hall  we  refer  it  ? 
This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  difficulty.  Fof,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  premifes  feem  to  be  both  negative, 
which  contradicts  the  third  general  rule  ;  and 
moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  a  fpecial  rule  of  the  firft 
figure,  Tbat  the  minor  mould  be  negative,  Thefe 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  logicians  think,  that  the  t$yo  negative  par- 
ticles in  the  major  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive ;  and  that  therefore  the  major  propofition, 
What  is  not  pr  ciife-worthy,  is  not  virtuous,  is  to  be 
Accounted  an  affirmative  propofition.  This,  if 
granted,  folves  one  difficulty ;  but  the  other  re- 
inains,  The  moft  ingenious  folution,  therefore,  is 

this; 
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this :  Let  the  middle  term  be  not  praife-worthy. 
Thus,  making  the  negative  particle  a  part  of  tfie 
middle  term,  the  fyllogifm  ftands  thus :  f/A 

Whatever  is  not  praife worthy  is  not  virtuous  -, 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife- worth y  ;   ,|j    , 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous* i  :>.,{} 
By  this  analyfis,  the  major  becomes  an  universal 
negative,  the  minor  a  particular  affirmative,  and 
the  conclufion  a  particular  negative,  and  fo  we  have 
a  juft  lyllogifm'  in  Ferio. 

We  fee,  by  this  example,  that  the  quality  of  pro- 
pofitions  is  not  fo  invariable,  but  that,  when  occa- 
lion  requires,  an  affirmative  may  be  degraded  into 
a  negative,  or  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative. 
Another  example : 

All  Africans  are  black  j 

All  Africans  are  men  ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 
This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Da- 
rapti ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  to  Darii  in  the  firft 
%ure,  by  converting  the  minor. 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

Some  men  are  Africans ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 
By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has  got  as 
many  examples  of  fyllogifms  as  will  (lay  his  appe- 
tite for  that  kind  of  entertainment. 

: 

SECT. 

* 
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, 
SECT.  4.     On  the  Demonftration  of  the  Theory. 

Ariftotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought  it 
ne'cdTaty,  in  order  to  bring  this  theory  of  catego- 
rical fyllogifms  to  a  fcience,  to  derhonftrate,  both 
that  tfefc  fotifteeh  author! fed  modes  conclude  jtift- 
Jft  i&Yd  that  none  of  the  reft  do.  Let  us  now  fee 
how  this  has  been  executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Ariftotle  and  thofe 
who  follow  him  the  moft  elofely,  derhonftrate  the 
fdtir1  modes  of  the  firft  figure  di  redly  frbm  an  axiom 
caHed  the  Diftum  de  omni  et  nullo.  The  amount 
of  the  axiom  is,  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a  wholfe 
genus,- may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fpecies  and  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  that  genus  ;  and  that  what  is 
denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be  denied  of  its 
fpecies  and  individuals.  -The  four  modes  of  the 
firft  figure  are  evidently  included  in  this  axiom. 
And  as  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  the  other  fi- 
giires,  they  are  proved  by  reducing  them  to  fome 
mode  of  the  firft.  Nor  is  there  any  other  prin- 
ciple affumed  in  thefe  reductions  but  the  axioms 
concerning  the  converfton  of  propofitions,  and  in 
fome  cafes  the  axioms  concerning  the  oppofition  of 
propofitiorts. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Ariftotte  has  taken 
the  labour  to  try  and  condemn  them  one  by  one  in 
all  the  three  figures :  but  this  is  done  in  fuch  a 
irtatine'r  that  it  is  very  painful  to  follow  him.  To 
give  a  fpecimen.  In  order  to  prove,  that  thofe 

modes 
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modes  of  the  firft  figure  in  which  the  major  is  par- 
ticular, do  not  conclude,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  If 
"  A  is  or  is  not  in  fome  B,  and  B  in  every  C,  no 
"  conclufion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms  in  the 
"  affirmative  cafe,  good,  habit,  prudence,  in  the 
"  negative,  good,  habit,  ignorance"  This  laconic 
ftyle,  the  life  of  fymbols  not  familiar,  and,  in  place 
of  giving  an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  affigned  terms,  give  fuch  embarraffment 
to  a  reader,  that  he  is  like  one  reading  a  book  of 
riddles. 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  true  and  falfe  modes 
of  a  figure,  he  fubjoins  the  particular  rules  of  that 
figure,  which  feem  to  be  deduced  from  the  parti- 
cular cafes  before  determined.  The  general  rules 
come  laft  of  all,  as  a  general  corollary  from  what 
goes  before. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  a  diffidence  of 
Ariftotle's  demonflrations,  or  from  an  apprehenilon 
of  their  obfcurity,  or  from  a  defire  of  improving 
upon  his  method,  that  almoft  all  the  writers  in  lo- 
gic I  have  met  with,  have  inverted  his  order,  be- 
ginning Where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  be- 
gins. They  firft  dcmonftrate  the  general  rules, 
which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from  three  axioms ; 
then  from  the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each 
figure,  they  demonftrate  the  fpecial  rules  of  each 
figure.  When  this  is  done,  nothing  remains  but 
to  apply  thefe  general  and  fpecial  rules,  and  to  re- 
jed  every  mode  which  contradicts  them. 

This 
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This  method  has  a  very  fcientific  appearance  : 
and  when  we  confider,  that  by  a  few  rules  once 
demonftratcd,  an  hundred  and  feventy-eight  falfe 
modes  are  deftroyed  at  one  blow,  which  Ariftotle 
had  the  trouble  to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it  feems 
to  be  a  great  improvement.  I  have  only  one  objec- 
tion to  the  three  axioms. 

The  three  axioms  are  thefe  :    i.  Things  which 
agree  with   the  fame  third,  agree  with  one  ano- 
ther.   2.  When  one  agrees  with  the  third,  and  the 
other  does  not,  they  do  not  agree  with  one  ano- 
ther.   3.  When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  you 
cannot  thence  conclude,  either  that  they  do,  or  do 
not  agree  with  one  another.     If  thefe  axioms  are 
applied  to  mathematical  quantities,  to  which  they 
feem  to  relate  when  taken  literally,  they  have  all 
the  evidence  that  an  axiom  ought  to  have :  but 
the  logicians  apply  them  in  an  analogical  fenfe  to 
things  of  another  nature.     In  order,  therefore,  to 
judge  whether  they  are  truly  axioms,  we  ought  to 
ftrip  them  of  their  figurative  drefs,  and  to  fet  them 
down  in  plain  Englifh,  as  the  logicians  underftand 
them.     They  amount  therefore  to  this.    i.  If  two 
things  be  affirmed  of  a  third,  or  the  third  be  af- 
firmed of  them  ;  or  if  one  be  affirmed  of  the  third, 
and  the  third  affirmed  of  the  other ;  then  they 
may  be  affirmed  one  of  the  other.     2.  If  one  is 
affirmed  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and  the 
other  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may 
be  denied  one  of  the  other.     3.  If  both  are  de- 
nied 
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nied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  them ;  or  if  one 
is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the  third  denied 'of  the 
other  ;  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in  plain 
Englifh,  they  feem  not  to  have  that  degree  of  evi- 
dence which  axioms  ought  to  have  ;  and  if  there 
is  .any  defect  x)f  evidence  in  the  axioms,  this  de- 
fect will  be  communicated  to  the  whole  edifice 
raifed  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  fufpected,  that  an  attempt  by 
any  method  to  demonftrate  that  a  fyllogifm  is- con - 
clulive,  is  an  impropriety  fomewhat  like  that  of 
attempting  to  demonftrate  an  axiom.  In  a  juft 
fyllogifm,  the  connection  between  the  premifes  and 
the  conclufion  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate  j  fo 
that  no  proportion  can  come  between  them  to 
make  their  connection  more  apparent.  The  very 
intention  of  a  fyllogifm  is,  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
fupplied  that  is  necefiary  to  a  complete  demonftra- 
tion.  Therefore  a  man  of  common  underftand- 
ing,  who  has  a  perfect  comprehenfion  of  the  pre- 
mifes, finds  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  admitting 
the  conclufion,  fuppofing  the  premifes  to  be  true  ; 
and  the  conclufion  is  connected  with  the  premifes 
with  all  the  force  of  intuitive  evidence.  In  a 
word,  an  immediate  conclufion  is  feen  in  the  pre- 
mifes, by  the  light  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  where 
that  is  wanting,  no  kind  of  reafoning  will  iupply 
its  place. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  .5.     On  tbis  Theory,  fonfidered  as  an  Engine 
of  Science. 

The  flow  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  during 
the  many  ages  in  which  the  fyllogiftic  art  was  molt 
highly  cultivated  as  the  only  guide  to  fcience,  and 
its  quick  progrefs  fince  that  art  was  difufed,  fug- 
geft  a  prefumption  againft  it ;  and  this  prefump- 
tion  is  ftrengthened  by  the  puerility  of  the  exam- 
ples which  have  always  been  brought  to  illuitrate 
its  rules. 

The  ancients  feern  to  have  had  too  high  no- 
tions, both  of  the  force  of  the  reafoning  power  in 
man,  and  of  the  art  of  fyllogifm  as  its  guide.   Mere 
reafoning  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  moft 
fubjedts.     By  obfervation,  and  experiments  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  flock  of  human  knowledge 
may.be  enlarged  without  end  ;  but  the  power  of 
reafoning  alone,  applied  with  vigour  through  a 
long  life,  would  only  carry  a  man  round,  like  a 
horfe  in  a  mill  who  labours  hard  but  makes  no 
progrefs.     There  is  indeed  an  exception  to  this 
obfervation  in  the  mathematical  fciences.    The  re- 
lations of  quantity  are  fo  various  and  fo  fufcep- 
tible  of  exacl  menfuration,  that  long  trains  of  ac- 
curate reafoning  on  that  fubjecl  may  be  formed, 
and  concluiions  drawn  very  remote  from  the  firft 
principles.     It  is  in  this  fcience  and  thofe  which 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  power  of  reafoning  tri- 
umphs -,  in  other  matters  its  trophies  are  incon- 

fiderable. 
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fiderable.     If  aoy  man   doubt  this,  let  hJLmnptafo 
duce,  in  any  fubydft  uncoqqecled  with  matheraa* 
tics,  a  train  ofVreafoninlg  •of.fome  length,  leading 
to  a  conclufioiv  ashijch.  without  this  train  of 
ibuing  would  never  have  been  brought  n 
roaii  fight.     Everyman  acquainted  with 
matics  can  produce  thoufands  of:  fiich' 
reafoning.     1  do  not  fay,  thait^pone  fuch  c^nibfc 
produced  in  other  fciences  ^  but  Ifcelieve  they/anfe 
few,  and  not  eafily  found  ;'jadd'fthat  if  the^faJ^ 
found,  it  will  noj;.  be  iii, fubjc51is!that  can  bfi;exprciB- 
fed  by  categorical  proipolilirffas,  .tonwhich  ak>nie:thc 
theory  of  figure  and  modefixfiendsir; 

In  matters  to  which  that; theory  extends,  anaaa 
of  good,  fcnfej  :$&0  can fdifiinguifh  things,  that  dif?- 
fer,  can  avoiid  the  fnare,s  of;  ambiguous 
is   moderately  pra<9:ifed  in   fuck  matters, 
once  all  that  can.be  inferred  fioni  the  premi&a:, 
or  finds,  that  there  is  but  .a  yery  fhort  ftep  tO;tiiie 
conclufion. 

When  the  power  of  reafiahing -AS  fa 
nature,  efpeeially  in  fjibje^ts  to  wh^ch  this 
can  be  app}ie4,,it'woul4  be.unreafonable  to 
great  (effects  frQ«^,i^j  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon 
why  the  examples  brought  to  illu (Irate  it  by  the 
moil  ingeniotis  logicians,   have  rather'  tended  to 
bring  it  irjto  contempt. 

Ir  it  iliould  be  thought,  that  the  fyllogjftic  art 
may  be  »in  uicful  engine  in  mathematics,  in  which 
pure  reaibniug  has  ample  fcop*  :  Firft,  It  may  be 

pbferved, 
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obferved,  That  fads  are  unfavourable  to  -this  opi- 
nion :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  Euclid,  or  Apol- 
lonius,  or  Archimedes,  or  Hugens,  or  Newton,  ever 
made  the  leafl  ufe  of  this  art ;  and  I  am  even  of 
opinion,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it  in  mathe- 
matics.    I  would  not  wifh  to  advance  this  rafhly, 
lince  Ariftotlc  has  faid,  that  mathematicians  rea- 
fon  for  the  moft  part  in  the  firft  figure.    What  led 
him  to  think  fci  was,  that  the   firft  figure  only 
yields  conclufions  that  are  univerfal  and  affirma- 
tive, and  the  conclufions  of  mathematics  are  com- 
monly of  that  kind.    But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  proportions  of  mathematics  are  not  categori- 
cal propofitions, 'confifting  of  one  fubjecl  and  one 
predicate.     Theyexprefs  fome  relation  which  one 
quantity  bears  to  another,   and  on  that  account 
muft  have  three  terms.     The  quantities  compared 
make  two,  and  the    relation  between   them  is  a 
third.     Now  to  fuch  proportions  we  can  neither 
apply  the  rules  concerning  the  converfion  of  pro- 
pofitions,  nor  can  they  enter  into  a  fyllogifm  of 
any  of  the  figures  or  modes.     We  obferved  be- 
fore, that  this  converfion,  A  is  greater  than  B, 
therefore  B  is  lefs  than  A,  does  not  fall  within  the 
rules  of  converfion  given  by  Ariftotle  or  the  logi- 
cians ;  and  we  now  add,  that  this  fimple  reafon- 
*ing,  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C ;  therefore  A  is 
equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  fyllogifm 
in  figure  and  mode.     There  are  indeed  fyllogifms 
into  which  mathematical  propofitions  may  enter, 

and 
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and  of  fuch  we  (hall  afterwards  fpeak :  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fyftem  of  figure  and 
mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the  mathema- 
tical fciences,  I  know  nothing  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fo  much  demonftration  as  in  that  part  of  lo- 
gic which  treats  of  the  figures  and  modes  of  fyl- 
logifm  ;  but  the  few  remarks  we  have  made, 
fhew,  that  it  has  fome  weak  places :  and  befides, 
this  fyftem  cannot  be  ufed  as  an  engine  to  rear  it- 
felf. 

The  compafs  of  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem  as  an  en- 
gine of  fcience,  may  be  difcerned  by  a  compen- 
dious and  general  view  of  the  conclufion  drawn, 
and  the  argument  ufed  to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the 
three  figures. 

In  the  firft  figure,  the  conclufion  affirms  or  de- 
nies fornething  of  a  certain  fpecies  or  individual ; 
and  the  argument  to  prove  this  conclufion  is,  That 
the  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
whole  genus  to  which  that  fpecies  or  individual 
belongs. 

In  the  fecond  figure,  the  conclufion  is,  That 
fome  fpecies  or  individual  does  not  belong  to  fuch 
a  genus  ;  and  the  argument  is,  That  fome  attribute 
common  to  the  whole  genus  does  not  belong  to 
that  fpecies  or  individual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclufion  is,  That  fuch 
an  attribute  belongs  to  part  of  a  genus ;  and  the  ar- 
gument is,  That  the  attribute  in  queftien  belongs 

VOL.  III.  E  to 
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to  a  fpecies  or  individual  which  is  part  of  that 
genus. 

I  apprehend,  that  in  this  fhort  view,  every  con- 
clufion  that  falls  within  the  compafs  of  the  three 
figures,  as  .well  as  the*  mean  of  proof,  is  compre- 
hended. The  rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be 
eafily  deduced  from  it ;  and  it  appears,  that  there 
is  only  one  principle  of  reafoning  in  all  the  three  : 
fo  that  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  a  fyllogifm  of  one 
figure  mould  be  reduced  to  one  of  another  fi- 
gure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole  ter- 
minates, and  of  which  every  categorical  fyllogifm 
is  only  a  particular  application,  is  this,  That  what 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  every  fpecies  and  individual 
belonging  to  it.  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted 
certainty  indeed,  but  of  no  great  depth.  Ari- 
flotle  and  all  the  logicians  aiTiime  it  as  an  axiom 
or  firft  principle,  from  which  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem, 
as  it  were,  takes  its  departure  :  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  and  great  expence  of  demonftration,  it 
lands  at  laft  in  this  principle  as  its  ultimate  con- 
clufion.  0  curas  hominum  !  0  quantum  eft  in  re- 
bus inane  ! 

.   s 

SECT.  6.     On  Modal  Syllogifms. 
Categorical  propofitions,  befides  their  quantity 
and  quality,  have  another  affection,  by  which  they 
are  divided  into  pure  and  modal.     In  a  pure  pro- 

pofition, 
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petition,  the  predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  fubjecl: ;  but  in  a  modal  propofition,  the 
affirmation  or  negation  is  modified,  by  being  de- 
clared to  be  necefiary,  or  contingent,  or  poffible, 
or  impoffible.  Thefe  are  the  four  modes  obferved 
by  Ariftotle,  from  which  he  denominates  a  propo- 
fition modal.  His  genuine  difciples  maintain,  that 
thefe  are  all  the  modes  that  can  afFedt  an  affirma- 
tion or  negation,  and  that  the  enumeration  is 
complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enumera- 
tion is  incomplete ;  and  that  when  an  affirmation 
or  negation  is  faid  to  be  certain  or  uncertain,  pro- 
bable or  improbable,  this  makes  a  modal  propofi- 
tion, no  lefs  than  the  four  modes  of  Ariftotle.  We 
mall  not  enter  into  this  difpute  ;  but  proceed  to 
obferve,  that  the  epithets  of  pure  and  modal  are 
applied  to  fyllogifms  as  well  as  to  propofitions.  A 
pure  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  both  premifes  are 
pure  propofitions.  A  modal  fyllogifm  is  that  in 
which  either  of  the  premifes  is  a  modal  propofi- 
tion. 

The  fyllogifms,  of  which  we  have  already  faid 
fo  much,  are  thofe  only  which  are  pure  as  well  as 
categorical.  But  when  we  confider,  that  through 
all  the  figures  and  modes,  a  fyllogifm  may  have 
one  premife  modal  of  any  of  the  four  modes,  while 
the  other  is  pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premifes 
modal,  and  that  they  may  be  either  of  the  fame 
mode  or  of  different  modes ;  what  prodigious  va- 
riety arifes  from  all  thefe  combinations  ?  Now  it 

£2  is 
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is  the  bufinds  of  a  logician,  to  fhew  how  the  con- 
clufion  is  affected  in  all  this  Variety  of  cafes.  Ari- 
ftotle  has  done  this  in  his  Firft  Analytics,  with  im- 
menfe  labour  ;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange, 
that  when  he  had  employed  only  four  chapters  in 
difcuffing  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  modes,  true 
and  falfe,  of  pure  fyllogifms,  he  mould  employ  fif- 
teen upon  modal  fyllogifms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excufe  myfelf  from  enter- 
ing upon  this  great  branch  of  logic,  by  the  judg- 
ment and  example  of  thofe  who  cannot  be  charged 
either  with  want  of  refpect  to  Ariftotle,  or  with  a 
low  efteem  of  the  fyllogiftic  art. 

Keckerman,  a  famous  Dantzican  profeflbr,  who 
fpent  his  life  in  teaching  and  writing  logic,  in  his 
huge  folio  fyflem  of  that  fcience,  publifhed  anno 
1600,  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  the  crux  lo- 
guorum.  With  regard  to  the  fcholaftic  doctors, 
among  whom  this  was  a  proverb,  De  modal'ibus 
non  gujlabit  afinus,  he  thinks  it  very  dubious,  whe- 
ther they  tortured  moft  the  modal  fyllogifms,  or 
were  moft  tortured  by  them.  But  thofe  crabbed 
geniufes,  fays  he,  made  this  doctrine  fo  very  thorny, 
that  it  is  fitter  to  tear  a  man's  wits  in  pieces  than 
to  give  them  folidity.  He  defires  it  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  modals  is  adapted  to 
the  Greek  language.  The  modal  terms  were  fre- 
quently ufed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  difputations  j 
and,  on  that  recount,  are  fo  fully  handled  by  Aru 
but  in  the  Latin  tongue  you  ihall  hardly 

ever 
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ever  meet  with  them.  Nor  do  I  remember,  in  all 
my  experience,  fays  he,  to  have  observed  any  man 
in  danger  of  being  foiled  in  a  difpute,  through  his 
ignorance  of  the  modals. 

This  author,  however,  out  of  refpecl  to  Ari- 
ftotle, treats  pretty  fully  of  modal  propositions, 
mewing  how  to  diftinguim.  their  fubjecT:  and  pre- 
dicate, their  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  mo- 
dal fyllogifms  he  pafies  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  de- 
votee of  Ariftotle,  but  on  account  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  learning,  thinks  that  the  doclrine  of  mo- 
dals ought  to  be  banifhed  out  of  logic,  and  remit- 
ted to  grammar  ;  and  that  if  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  tongue  had  been  brought  to  a  fyftem  in  the 
time  of  Ariftotle,  that  moil  acute  philofopHer 
would  have  faved  the  great  labour  he  has  beftow- 
ed  on  this  fubjeft. 

Burgerfdick,  after  enumerating  five  claffes  of 
modal  fyllogifms,  obferves,  that  they  require  many 
rules  and  cautions,  which  Ariftotle  hath  handled 
diligently  ;  but  that,  as  the  ufe  of  them  is  not 
great,  and  their  rules  difficult,  he  thinks  it  not 
worth  while  to  enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  them  ; 
recommending  to  thofe  who  would  underftand 
'them,  the  moft  learned  paraprafe  of  Joannes  Mon- 
lorius  upon  the  firft  book  of  the  Firft  Analytics. 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred  years 
back  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  have  patted 
over  the  rules  of  modal  fyllogifms  with  as  little 

E  3       V-  ceremony. 
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ceremony.  So  that  this  great  branch  of  the  doc- 
trine of  fyllogifm,  fo  diligently  handled  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  fell  into  neglect,  if  not  contempt,  even  while 
the  doctrine  of  pure  fyllogifms  continued  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  Moved  by  thcfe  authorities,  I  mail 
let  this  doctrine  reft  in  peace,  without  giving  the 
leaft  difturbance  to  its  afhes. 

SECT.  7.     On  Syllogifms  tbat  do  not  belong  to  Fi- 
gure and  Mode. 

Ariftotle  gives  fome  obfervations  upon  imperfect 
fyllogifms  :  fuch  as,  the  Enthimema,  in  which  one 
of  the  premifes  is  not  exprefied,  but  underftood : 
Induction,  wherein  we  collect  an  univerfal  from  a 
full  enumeration  of  particulars  :  and  Examples, 
which  are  an  imperfect  induction.  The  logicians 
have  copied  Ariftotle  upon  thefe  kinds  of  reafon-* 
ing,  without  any  conliderable  improvement.  But 
to  compenfate  the  modal  fyllogifms,  which  they 
have  laid  afide,  they  have  given  rules  for  feveral 
kinds  of  fyllogifm,  of  which  Ariftotle  takes  no  no- 
tice. Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  two  clafles. 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  the  fyllogifms  into 
which  any  exclufive,  reftrictive,  exceptive,  or  re- 
duplicative proportion  enters.  Such  propofitions 
are  by  fome  called  exponible,  by  others  imperfeftly 
modal.  The  rules  given  with  regard  to  thefe  are 
obvious,  from  a  juft,  interpretation  of  the  propofi- 
tions. 

The 
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The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  hypothetical  fyllo- 
gifms, which  take  that  denomination  from  having 
a  hypothetical  propofition  for  one  or  both  pre- 
mifes.  Moll  logicians  give  the  name  of  hypotheti- 
cal to  all  complex  propofitions  which  have  more 
terms  than  one  fubject  and  one  predicate.  I  ufe 
the  word  in  this  large  fenfe  ;  and  mean  by  hypo- 
thetical fyllogifms,  all  thofe  in  which  either  of  the 
premifes  conlitts  of  more  terms  than  two.  How 
many  various  kinds  there  may  be  of  fuch  fyllo- 
gifms, has  neveivbeen  afcertained.  The  logicians 
have  given  names  to  fome ;  fuch  as,  the  copula- 
tive, the  conditional,  by  fome  called  hypothetical, 
and  the  disjunctive. 

Such  fyllogifms  cannot  be  tried  by  the  rules  of 
figure  and  mode.  Every'kind  would  require  rules 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Logicians  have  given  rules  for 
fome  kinds  ;  but  there  are  many  that  have  not  fo 
much  as  a  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  confidered  by  moft  logicians  as 
a  fpecies  of  the  disjunctive  fyllogifm.  A  remark- 
able property  of  this  kind  is,  that  it  may  fometimes 
be  happily  retorted :  it  is,  it  feems,  like  a  hand- 
grenade,  which  by  dextrous  management  may  be 
thrown  back,  fo  as  to  fpend  its  force  upon  the  af- 
failant.  We  mall  conclude  this  tedious  account 
of  fyllogifms,  with  a  dilemma  mentioned  by 
A.  Gellius,  and  from  him  by  many  logicians,  as  in- 
foluble  in  any  other  way. 

£4  "  Euathlus, 
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'  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  defirous  of learn- 
"  ing  the  art  of  pleading,  applied  to  Protagoras,  a 
"  celebrated  fophift,  to  inftrucT:  him,  promifing  a 
"  great  fum  of  money  as  his  reward  ; .  one-half  of 
"  which  was  paid  down  ;  the  other  half  he  bound 
"  himfelf  to  pay  as  foon  as  he  fhould  plead  a  caufe 
"  before  the  judges,  and  gain  it.  Protagoras  found 
"  him  a  very  apt  fcholar ;  but,  after  he  had  made 
"  good  progrefs,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  plead  caufes. 
"  The  mafler,  conceiving  that  he  intended  by  this 
"  means  to  fhift  off  his  fecond  payment,  took,  as 
"  he  thought,  a  fure  method  to  get  the  better  of 
"  his  delay.  He  fued  Euathlus  before  the  judges ; 
"  and,  having  opened  his  caufe  at  the  bar,  he 
"  pleaded  to  this  purp'ofe.  O  moft  foolifh  young 
"  man,  do  you  not  fee,  that,  in  any  event,  I  muft 
"  gain  my  point?  for  if  the  judges  give  fentence 
"  for  me,  you  muft  pay  by  their  fentence  ;  if 
"  againft  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  ful- 
"  filled,  and  you  have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay, 
"  after  having  .pleaded  and  gained  a  caufe.  To 
"  which  Euathlus  anfwered.  O  moft  wife  mafter, 
"  I  might  have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argu- 
"  ment,  by  not  pleading  my  own  caufe.  But,  gi- 
"  ving  up  this  advantage,  do  you  not  fee,  that 
"  whatever  fentence  the  judges  pafs,  I  am  fafe  ? 
"  If  they  give  fentence  for  me,  I  am  acquitted  by 
"  their  fentence ;  if  againft  me,  the  condition  of 
"  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled,  by  my  pleading  a 
"  caufe,  and  loling  it.  The  judges,  thinking  the 

"  arguments 
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"  arguments  unanfwerable  on  both  iides,  put  off 
"  the  caufe  to  a  long  day." 


CHAP.    V. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE    REMAINING    BOOKS    OF    THE 
ORGANON. 


SECT.  i.     Of  the  Loft  Analytics. 

IN  the  Firft  Analytics,  fyllogifms  are  conlidered 
in  refpecl  of  their  form ;  they  are  now  to  'be 
eonfidered  in  refped:  of  their  matter.  The  form 
lies  in  the  necefiary  connexion  between  the  pre- 
mifes  and  the  conclufion  ;  and  where  fuch  a  con- 
neftion  is  wanting,  they  are  faid  to  be  informal,  or 
vicious  in  point  of  form. 

Bat  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form,  there 
may  be  in  the  matter ;  that  is,  in  the  propofitions 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  which  may  be  true 
or  falfe,  probable  or  improbable. 

When  the  premifes  are  certain,  and  the  con* 
clufion  drawn  from  them  in  due  form,  this  is  de^ 
monftration,  and  prodiices  fcience.  Such  fyllo- 

gifm« 
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gifms  are  called  apodifticctt;  and  are  handled  in 
the  two  books  of  the  Laft  Analytics.  When  the 
premifes  are  not  certain,  but  probable  only,  fuch 
fyllogifms  are  called  dialettical ;  and  of  them  he 
treats  in  the  eight  books  of  the  Topics.  But  there 
are  fome  fyllogifms  which  feem  to  be  perfect  both 
in  matter  and  form,  when  they  are  not  really  fo  ; 
as,  a  face  may  feem  beautiful  which  is  but  paint- 
ed. Thefe  being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a 
falfe  opinion,  are  called  fophiftical ;  and  they  are 
the  fubjecl  of  the  book  concerning  Sophifms. 

To  return  to  the  Laft  Analytics,  which  treat  of 
demonftration  and  of  fcience :  We  mail  not  pre- 
tend to  abridge  thefe  books  ;  for  Arifto tie's  wri- 
tings do  not  admit  of  abridgment :  no  man  in 
fewer  words  can  fay  what  he  fays ;  and  he  is  not 
often  guilty  of  repetition.  We  mail  only  give 
fome  of  his  capital  concluiions,  omitting  his  long 
reafonings  and  nice  diftinctions,  of  which  his  ge- 
nius was  wonderfully  productive. 

All  demonftration  muft  be  built  upon  principles 
already  known  ;  and  thefe  upon  others  of  the 
fame  kind ;  until  we  come  at  laft  to  firft  princi- 
ples, which  neither  can  be  demonftrated,  nor  need 
to  be,  being  evident  of  themfelves. 

We  cannot  demonftrate  things  in  a  circle,  fup- 
porting  the  conclulion  by  the  premifes,  and  the 
premifes  by  the  conclulion.  Nor  can  there  be  an 
infinite  number  of  middle  terms  between  the  firft 
principle  and  the  conclufion. 

In 
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In  all  demonftration,  the  firft  priciples,  the  con- 
clufion,  and  all  the  intermediate  propofitions,  muft 
be  necefiary,  general,  and  eternal  truths :  for  of 
things  fortuitous,  contingent,  or  mutable,  or  of 
individual  things,  there  is  no  demonftration. 

Some  demonftrations  prove  only,  that  the  thing 
is  thus  affected  ;  others  prove,  why  it  is  thus  af- 
fected. The  former  may  be  drawn  from  a  remote 
caufe,  or  from  an  efFedt :  but  the  latter  muft  be 
drawn  from  an  immediate  caufe  ;  and  are  the  moft 
perfect. 

The  firft  figure  is  beft  adapted  to  demonftration, 
becaufe  it  affords  conclufions  univerfally  affirma- 
tive ;  and  this  figure  is  commonly  ufed  by  the 
mathematicians. 

The  demonftration  of  an  affirmative  propofition 
is  preferable  to  that  of  a  negative  ;  the  demon- 
ftration of  an  univerfal  to  that  of  a  particular ; 
and  direcl  demonftration  to  that  ad  abfurdum. 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the  con- 
clufion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  fcience  of  the  fame 
thing  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  fecond  book  we  are  taught,  that  the  que- 
ftions  that  may  be  put  with  regard  to  any  thing, 
are  four:  i.  Whether  the  thing  be  thus  affected. 
2.  Why  it  is  thus  affected.  3.  Whether  it  exifts. 
4.  What  it  is. 

The  laft  of  thefe  queftions  Ariftotle,  in  good 
Greek,  calls  the  What  is  it  of  a  thing.  The  fchool- 

men. 
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men,  in  very  barbarous  Latin,  called  this,  the 
quiddity  of  a  thing.  This  quiddity,  he  proves  by 
many  arguments,  cannot  be  demonftrated,  but 
muft  be  fixed  by  a  definition.  This  gives  occa- 
fion  to  treat  of  definition,  and  how  a  right  defi- 
nition fhould  be  formed.  As  an  example,  he  gives 
a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  defines  it  to 
be  the  firft  odd  number. 

In  this  bdok  he  treats  alfo  of  the  four  kinds  of 
caufes ;  efficient,  material,  formal,  and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is,  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquire  firft  principles,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  all  demonftration.  Thefe 
are  not  innate,  becaufe  we  may  be  for  a  great  part 
of  life  ignorant  of  them :  npr  can  they  be  dedu- 
ced demonftratively  from  any  antecedent  know- 
ledge, otherwife  they  would  not  be  firft  principles. 
Therefore  he  concludes,  that  firft  principles  are 
got  by  induction,  from  the  informations  of  fenfe. 
The  fenfes  give  us  informations  of  individual 
things,  and  from  thefe  by  induction  we  draw  ge- 
neral conclufions :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  Ari- 
flotle,  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  underftanding 
which  was  not  before  in  fome  fenfe. 

The  knowledge  of  firft  principles,  as  it  is  not 
acquired  by  demonftration,  ought  not  to  be  called 
fcience  :  and  therefore  he  calls  it  intelligence. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  2.  Of  the  Topics. 

The  profefled  delign  of  the  Topics  is,  to  fhew  a 
method  by  which  a  man  may  be  able  to  reafon 
with  probability  and  confiftency  upon  every  que- 
flion  that  can  occur. 

Every  queftion  is  either  about  the  genus  of  the 
fubjedl,  or  its  fpecific  difference,  or  fomething 
proper  to  it,  or  fomething  accidental. 

To  prove  that  this  divifion  is  complete,  Ariftotle 
reafons  thus :  Whatever  is  attributed  to  a  fubjecl:, 
it  muft  either  be,  that  the  fubjedt  can  be  recipro- 
cally attributed  to  it,  or  that  it  cannot.     If  the 
fubject  and  attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  at- 
tribute either  declares  what  the  fubjecl:  is,  and 
then  it  is  a  definition  ;  or  it  does  not  declare  what 
the  fubjecl:  is,  and  then  it  is  a  property.     If  the 
attribute  cannot  be  reciprocated,  it  muft  be  fome- 
thing contained  in  the  definition,  or  not.     If  it  be 
contained  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjecl:,  it  muft 
be  the  genus  of  the  fubjecl:,  or  its  fpecific  diffe- 
rence ;  for  the  definition  confifts  of  thefe  two.     If 
it  be  not  contained  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjecl:, 
it  muft  be  an  accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  fit  a  man  for  arguing 
dialecYically  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads : 
i.  Probable  propofitions  of  all  forts,  which  may 
on  occafion  be  affumed  in  a.n  argument.  2.  Di- 
ftinctions  of  words  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
rignification.  3.  Diftindlions  of  things  which  are 

not 
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not  fo  far  afunder  but  that  they  may  be  taken  for 
one  and  the  fame.     4.  Similitudes. 

The  fecond  and  the  five  following  books  are 
taken  up  in  enumerating  the  topics  or  heads  of 
argument  that  may  be  ufed  in  queftions  about  the 
genus,  the  definition,  the  properties,  and  the  ac- 
cidents of  a  thing ;  and  occafionally  he  introdu- 
ces the  topics  for  proving  things  to  be  the  fame, 
or  different ;  and  the  topics  for  proving  one  thing 
to  be  better  or  worfe  than  another. 

In  this  enumeration  of,  topics,  Ariftotle  has 
fhewn  more  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  than  the 
accuracy  of  method.  The  writers  of  logic  feem 
to  be  of  this  opinion :  for  I  know  none  of  them 
that  has  followed  him  clofely  upon  this  fubjecl. 
They  have  confidered  the  topics  of  argumentation 
as  reducible  to  certain  axioms.  For  inftance, 
when  the  queftion  is  about  the  genus  of  a  thing, 
it  muft  be  determined  by  fome  axiom  about  genus 
and  fpecies  ;  when  it  is  about  a  definition,  it  muft 
be  determined  by  fome  axiom  relating  to  defini- 
tion, and  things  defined :  and  fo  of  other  .que- 
ftions. They  have  therefore  reduced  the  doctrine 
of  the  topics  to  certain  axioms  or  canons,  and  dif- 
pofed  thefe  axioms  in  order  under  certain  heads. 

This  method  feems  to  be  more  commodious  and 
elegant  than  that  of  Ariftotle.  Yet  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  Ariftotle  has  furnifhed  the  ma- 
terials from  which  all  the  logicians  have  borrow- 
ed their  doctrine  of  topics  :  and  even  Cicero, 

Qumdtilian, 
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Quin&ilian,   arid   other    rhetorical   writers,   have 
been  much  indebted  to  the  Topics  of  Ariilotle. 

He  was  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind :  and  in  this  he  acted  up  to 
the  magnanimity  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  of 
ancient  philofophy.  Every  fubjecl  of  huma^i 
thought  had  been  reduced  to  ten  categories ; 
every  thing  that  can  be  attributed  to  any  fubjecl:, 
to  five  predicables :  he  attempted  to  reduce  all 
the  forms  of  reafoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure  and 
mode,  and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of  argumen- 
tation under  certain  heads  ;  and  by  that  means 
to  colled  as  it  were  into  one  ftore  all  that  can  be 
faid  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of  every  queilion,  and 
to"  provide  a  grand  arfenal,  from  which  all  future 
combatants  might  be^furnifhed  with  arms  offenfive 
and  defenfive  in  every  caufe,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  future  generations  to  invent  any  thing 
new. 

The  laft  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  a  fyllogiftical  difputa- 
tion  ought  to  be  managed,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  afiailant  and  defendant.  From  which  it  is 
evident,  that  this  philofopher  trained  his  difciples 
to  contend,  not  for  truth  merely,  but  for  victory. 

SECT.  3.     Of  the  book  concerning  Sopbifms. 

A  fyllogifm  which  leads  to  a  falie  tonclufion, 
ffmft  be  vicious,  either  in  matter  or  form :  for 
front*  true  principles  nothing  but  truth  can  be 

juftly 
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juftly  deduced.  If  the  matter  be  faulty,  that  is» 
if  either  of  the  premifesbe  falfe,  that  premife  muft 
be  denied  by  the  defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty, 
fome  rule  of  fyllogifm  is  tranfgrefled  ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  fhew,  what  general 
or  fpecial  rule  it  is  that  is  tranfgrefifed.  So  that,  if 
he  be  an  able  logician,  he  will  be  impregnable  in 
the  defence  of  truth,  and  may  refill  all  the  attacks 
of  the  fophift.  But  as  there  are  fyllogifms  which 
may  feem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and  form, 
when  they  are  not  really  fo,  as  a  piece  of  money 
may  feem  to  be  good  coin  when  it  is  adulterate  ; 
fuch  fallacious  fyllogifms  are  conlidered  in  this 
treatife,  in  order  to  make  a  defendant  more  expert 
in  the  ufe  of  his  defenilve  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  ufual  magnani- 
mity, attempts  to  bring  all  the  fallacies  that  can 
enter  into  a  fyllogifm  under  thirteen  heads ;  of 
which  fix  lie  in  the  diction  or  language,  and  feven 
not  in  the  diction. 

The  fallacies  in  diction  are,  i.  When  an  am- 
biguous word  is  taken  at  one  time  in  one  fenfe, 
and  at  another  time  in  another.  2.  When  an  am- 
biguous phrafe  is  taken  in  the  fame  manner.  3.  and 

4.  are  ambiguities  in  fyntax ;    when  words  are 
conjoined  in  fyntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined ; 
or  disjoined  when  they  ought  to  be  conjoined. 

5.  Is  an  ambiguity  in   profody,  accent,   or   pro- 
nunciation.     6.  An  ambiguity  arifing  from  fome 
figure  of  fpeech. 

When 
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When  a  fophifm  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  is  tran- 
flated  into  another  language,  or  even  rendered  in- 
to unambiguous  expreffions  in  the  fame  language, 
the  fallacy  is  evident,  and  the  fyllogifm  appears 
to  have  four  terms. 

The  feven  fallacies  which  are  faid  not  to  be  in 
the  diction,  but  in  the  thing,  have  their  proper 
names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed.  Without  minding  their  names,  we 
fhall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  firft  is,  Taking  an  accidental  conjunc- 
tion of  things  for  a  natural  or  neceflary  connec- 
tion :  as,  when  from  an  accident  we  infer  a  pro- 
perty ;  when  from  an  example  we  hirer  a  rule ; 
when  from  a  lingle  aft  we  infer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  abfolutely  which  ought  to  be 
taken  comparatively,  or  with  a  certain  limitation. 
The  conllrudlion  of  language  often  leads  into  this 
fallacy  :  for  in  all  languages,  it  is  common  to  ufe 
abfolute  terms  to  lignify  things  that  carry  in  them 
fome  fecret  comparifon  ;  or  to  ufe  unlimited  terms, 
to  fignify  what  from  its  nature  muft  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing  which 
is  only  an  occuiion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Begging  the  queftion.      This  is  done,  when 
the  thing  to  be  proved,  or  fome  thing  equivalent, 
is  affumed  in  the  premifes. 

5.  Miftaking  the  queftion.     When  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  fyllogifm  is  not  the  thing  that  ought 
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to  be  proved,  but  Cometh  ing  elfe  that  is  miftaken 
for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is   not  a  confequence   is 
miftaken   for   a   confequence ;    as  if,  becaufe  all 
Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken  for  granted  that 
all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  laft  fallacy  lies  in  propofitions  that  are 
complex,  and  imply  two  affirmations,  whereof  one 
may  be  true,  and  the  other  falfe  ;  fo  that  whether 
you  grant  the  proportion,  or  deny  it,  you  are  en- 
tangled :    as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  fuch  a  man 
has  left  off  playing  the  fool.     If  it  be  granted,  it 
implies,  that  he  did  play  the  fool  formerly.     If  it 
be  denied,  it  implies,  or  feems  to  imply,  that  he 
plays  the  fool  ftill. 

ID  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  juftice  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  to  expect  only  the  fallacies  incident  to  ca- 
tegorical fyllogifms.  And  I  do  not  find,  that  the 
logicians  have  made  any  additions  to  it  when  ta- 
ken in  this  view ;  although  they  have  given  fome 
other  fallacies  that  are  incident  to  fyllogifms  of 
the  hypothetical  kind,  particularly  the  fallacy  of 
an  incomplete  enumeration  in  disjunctive  fyllo- 
gifms and  dilemmas. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fophifms  above  men- 
tioned are  not  fo  precifely  denned  by  Ariftotle,  or 
by  fubfequent  logicians,  but  that  they  allow  of 
great  latitude  in  the  application  ;  and  it  is  often 
dubious  under  what  particular  fpecies  a  fophiftical 
fyllogifm  ought  te  be  claffed.  We  even  find  the 
fame  example  brought  under  one  fpecies  by  one 
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author,  and  under  another  fpecies  by  another.  Nay, 
what  is  more  ftrange,  Ariftotle  himfelf  employs  a 
long  chapter  in  proving  by  a  particular  induction, 
that  all  the  feven  may  be  brought  under  that  which 
we  have  called  mi/taking  the  queftion,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  ignoratio  elenchi.  And  indeed 
the  proof  of  this  is  eafy,  without  that  laborious 
detail  which  Ariftotle  ufes  for  the  purpofe  :  for  if 
you  lop  off  from  the  conclufion  of  a  fophiftical 
fyllogifm  all  that  is  not  fupported  by  the  premifes, 
the  conclufion,  in  that  cafe,  will  always  be  found 
different  from  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
proved  ;  and  fo  it  falls  under  the  ignoratio  elencbi. 
It  was  probably  Ariftotle's  aim,  to  reduce  all 
the  poffible  variety  of  fophifms,  as  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  do  of  juft  fyllogifms,  to  certain  definite  fpe- 
cies :  but  he  fecms  to  be  fenfible  that  he  had 
fallen  fhort  in  this  laft  attempt.  When  a  genus  is 
properly  divided  into  its  fpecies,  the  fpecies  fhould 
not  only,  when  taken  together,  exhauft  the  whole 
genus ;  but  every  fpecies  fhould  have  its  own  pre- 
cinct fo  accurately  defined,  that  one  fhall  not  en- 
croach upon  another.  And  when  an  individual 
can  be  faid  to  belong  to  two  or  three  different  fpe- 
cies, the  divifion  is  imperfect ;  yet  this  is  the  cafe 
of  Ariftotle's  divifion  of  the  fophifms,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
taken  for  a  divifion  ftridly  logical.  It  may  rather 
be  compared  to  the  feveral  fpecies  or  forms  of  ac- 
tion invented  in  law  for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs. 
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For  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  by  one 
action  or  another  :  but  fomc.times  a  man  may  take 
his  choice  among  feveral  different  actions.  So 
every  fophiftical  iyllogifin  may,  by  a  little  art,  be 
brought  under  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies  mention- 
ed by  Ariftotle,  and  very  often  you  may  take  your 
choice  of  two  or  three. 

Befides  the  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fophifms,  there  are  many  other  things  in  this  trea- 
tife  concerning  the  art  of  managing  a  fyllogiftical 
difpute  with  an  antagonift.  And  indeed,  if  the 
pafilon  for  this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned 
for  fo  many  ages,  fhould  ever  again  lift  up  its 
head,  we  may  predict,  that  the  Organon  of  Ari- 
ftotle will  then  become  a  fafhionable  ftudy  :  for  it 
contains  fuch  admirable  materials  and  documents 
for  this  art,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  it 
to  a  fcience. 

The  conclulion  of  this  treatife  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  :  it  manifertly  relates,  not  to  the  pre- 
fent  treatife  only,  but  alfo  to  the  whole  analytics 
and  topics  of  the  author.  I  (hall  therefore  give  the 
fubftance  of  it. 

"  Of  thofe  who  may  be  called  inventers,  fome 
"  have  made  important  additions  to  things  long  be- 
"  fore  begun,  and  carried  on  through  a  courfe  of 
"  ages ;  others  have  given  a  fmall  beginning  to 
*'  things  which,  in  fucceeding  times*  will  be 
"  brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  beginning 
"  of  a  thing,  though  fmall,  is  the  chief  part  of  it, 
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"  and  requires  the  greateft  degree  of  invention  ; 
"  for  it  is  eafy  to  make  additions  to  inventions 
"  once  begun.  Now  with  regard  to  the  diale&i- 
"  cal  art,  there  was  not  fomething  done,  and  fome- 
"  thing  remaining  to  be  done.  There  was  abfo- 
"  lately  nothing  done  :  for  thofe  who  profefled  the 
"  art  of  deputation,  had  only  a  fet  of  orations  com- 
"  pofed,  and  of  arguments,  and  of  captious  que- 
"  ftions,  which  might  fuit  many  occafions.  Thefe 
"  their  fcholars  foon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the  oc- 
"  cafion.  This  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but 
"  to  furnifh  you  with  the  materials  produced  by 
"  the  art :  as  if  a  man  profeffing  to  teach  you  the 
"  art  of  making  fhoes,  fhould  bring  you  a  parcel 
"  of  fhoes  of  various  fizes  and  (hapes,  from  which 
"  you  may  provide  thofe  who  want.  This  may 
"  have  its  ufe  ;  but  it  is  not  to  teach  the  art  of 
"  making  fhoes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhe- 
"  torical  declamation,  there  are  many  precepts 
"  handed  down  from  ancient  times  ;  but  with 
"  regard  to  the  conftrudion  of  fyllogifms,  not 
"  one. 

"  We  have  therefore  employed  much  time  and 
"  labour  upon  this  fubjedl ;  and  if  our  fyftem  ap- 
"  pear  to  you  not  to  be  in  the  number  of  thofe 
"  things,  which,  being  before  carried  a  certain 
*'  length,  were  left  to  be  perfected  ;  we  hope  for 
"  your  favourable  acceptance  of  what  is  done, 
"  and  your  indulgence  in  what  is  left  imper- 
11  fed." 
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CHAP.      VI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  LOGIC,   AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


SECT.  I.     Of  tbe  Utility  of  Logic. 

MEN  rarely  leave  one  extreme,  without  run- 
ning into  the  contrary.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  exceffive  admiration  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  which  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  mould 
end  in  an  undue  contempt ;  and  that  the  high 
efteem  of  logic  as  the  grand  engine  of  fcience, 
ftiould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Thofe 
who  think  according  to  the  fafhion,  as  the  greateft 
part  of  men  do,  will  be  as  prone  to  go  into  this  ex- 
treme, as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the 
contrary. 

Laying  afide  prejudice,  whether  famionable  or 
unfafhionable,  let  us  confider  whether  logic  is,  or 
may  be  made,  fubfervient  to  any  good  purpofe. 

'  Its 
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Its  profefled  end  i?,  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge, 
and  to  reafon,  with  precition  and  accuracy.  No 
man  will  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance ;  the  only  thing  therefore  that  admits  of  doubt, 
is,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to 
men  in  very  different  meafure.  Some  have  a  large 
portion,  fome  a  lefs ;  and  where  there  is  a  remark- 
able defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural  power,  even 
where  it  is  the  ftrongeft,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of 
the  means  of  improvement:  a  favage  may  have 
been  born  with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon  or  a 
Newton  :  but  his  talent  was  buried,  being  never 
put  to  ufe  ;  while  theirs  was  cultivated  to  the  beft 
advantage. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  mean 
of  improving  our  rational  power,  is  the  vigorous 
exercife  of  it,  in  various  ways  and  in  different  fub- 
jecls,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exerciling 
it  properly.  *  Without  fuch  exercife,  and  'good 
fenfe  over  and  above,  a  man  who  has  ftudied  logic 
all  his  life,  may  after  ail  be  only  a  petulant  wrang- 
ler, without  true  judgment  or  Ikill  of  reafoning  in 
any  fciencc. 

I  take  this  to  be  Locke's  meaning,  when  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Education  he  fays,  "  If  you  would 
"  have  your  fon  to  reafon  well,  let  him  read  Chil- 
"  lingworth."  The  ilate  of  things  is  much  alter- 
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ed  fince  Locke  wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  im- 
proved, chiefly  by  his  writings ;  and  yet  much  lefs 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and  lefs  time  confumed  in 
it.  His  counfel,  therefore,  was  judicious  and  fea- 
fonable  ;  to  wit,  That  the  improvement  of  our 
reafoning  power  is  to  be  expected  much  more  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  who 
reafon  the  beft,  than  from  ftudying  voluminous 
fyftems  of  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the 
ftudy  of  logic  was  of  no  ufe  nor  deferved  any  at- 
tention, he  furely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains 
to  have  made  fo  confiderable  an  addition  to  it,  by 
his  EJfay  on  the  Human  Under/landing,  and  by  his 
'Thoughts  on  the  Condutt  of  the  Under/landing.  Nor 
would  he  have  remitted  his  pupil  to  Chillingworth, 
the  acuteft  logician  as  well  as  the  beft  reafoner  of 
his  age ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places  of 
his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even  in  that 
pedantic  age,  makes  the  happieft  application  of  the 
rules  of  logic,  for  unravelling  the  fophiftical  rea- 
foning of  his  antagonift. 

Our  reafoning  power  makes  no  appearance  in 
infancy ;  but  as  we  grow  up,  it  unfolds  itfelf  by 
degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree.  When  a  child 
firft  draws  an  inference,  or  perceives  the  force  of 
an  inference  drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this 
the  birth  of  his  reafon  ;  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new- 
born babe,  weak  and  tender ;  it  muft  be  cheriftied, 
carried  in  arms,  and  have  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
till  it  gather  ftrength. 
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I  believe  no  man  remembers  the  birth  of  his 
reafon  :  but  it  is  probable  that  his  decifions  are  at 
firft  weak  and  wavering ;  and,  compared  with  that 
fteady  conviction  which  he  acquires  in  ripe  years, 
are  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  fee  that  the  reafon  of  children 
yields  to  authority,  as  a  reed  to  the  wind  ;  nay, 
that  it  clings  to  it,  and  leans  upon  it,  as  if  confcious 
of  its  own  weaknefs. 

When  reafon  acquires  fuch  ftrength  as  to  ftand 
on  its  own  bottom,  without  the  aid  of  authority, 
or  even  in  oppofition  to  authority,  this  may  be 
called  its  manly  age.  But  in  molt  men,  it  hardly 
ever  arrives  at  this  period.  Many,  by  their  fitua- 
tion  in  life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultiva- 
ting their  rational  powers.  Many,  from  the  habit 
they  have  acquired  of  fubmitting  their  opinions  to 
the  authority  of  others,  or  from  fome  other  prin- 
ciple which  operates  more  powerfully  than  the 
love  of  truth,  fuffer  their  judgment  to  be  carried 
along  to  the  end  of  their  days,  either  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  by  their  own  paffions.  Such  perfons,  how- 
ever learned,  however  acute,  may  be  faid  to  be  all 
their  days  children  in  underftanding.  They  rea- 
fon, they  difpute,  and  perhaps  write :  but  it  is  not 
that  they  may  find  the  truth  ;  but  that  they  may 
defend  opinions  which  have  defcended  to  them 
by  inheritance,  or  into  which  they  have  fallen 
by  accident,  or  been  led  by  affection. 
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I  agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no  ftudj 
better  fitted  to  exercife  and  ftrengthen  the  reafon- 
ing  powers,  than  that  of  the  mathematical  fcien- 
ces  ;  for  two  reafons ;  firft,  Becaufe  there  is  no 
other  branch  of  fcience  which  gives  fuch  fcope  to 
long  and  accurate  trains  of  reafoning  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  Becaufe  in  mathematics  there  is  no  room 
for  authority,  nor  for  prejudice  of  any  kind,  which 
may  give  a  falfe  bias  to  the  judgment. 

When  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  ftu- 
dy  Euclid,  every  thing  at  firft.  is  new  to  him.  His 
apprehenfion  is  unfteady  :  his  judgment  is  feeble  ; 
and  refts  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing, 
and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But 
every  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  ax- 
ioms, the  elementary  propofitions,  more  light  breaks 
in  upon  him  :  the  language  becomes  familiar,  and 
conveys  clear  and  fteady  conceptions :  the  judg- 
ment is  confirmed  :  he  begins  to  fee  what  demon- 
ftration  is  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  it  without 
being  charmed  with  it.  He  perceives  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  no  need  of  authority  to 
ftrengthen  it.  He  finds  himfelf  emancipated  from 
that  bondage  ;  and  exults  fo  much  in  this  new 
ftate  of  independence,  that  he  fpurns  at  authority, 
and  would  have  demonftration  for  every  thing  ; 
until  experience  teaches  him,  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  that  cannot  be  had  in  moft  things  ;  and 
that  in  his  moft  important  concerns,  he  muft  reft 
contented  with  probability. 

As 
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As  he  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road  of  de- 
monftration  becomes  fmooth  and  eafy :  he  can  walk 
in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider  fteps :  and  at  laft  he 
acquires  the  habit,  not  only  of  underftanding  a  de- 
monftration,  but  of  difcovering  and  demonftrating 
mathematical  truths. 

Thus,  a  man,  without  rules  of  logic,  may  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  reafoning  juftly  in  mathematics ; 
and,  1  believe,  he  may,  by  like  means,  acquire  a 
habit  of  reafoning  juftly  in  mechanics,  in  jurif- 
prudence,  in  politics,  or  in  any  other  fcience.  Good 
fenfe,  good  examples,  and  afliduous  exercife,  may 
bring  a  man  to  reafon  juftly  and  acutely  in  his  own 
profeffion,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  from  this  conceffion 
he  may  infer  the  inutility  of  logic,  he  betrays  a 
great  want  of  that  art  by  this  inference :  for  it  is  no 
better  reafoning  than  this,  That  becaufe  a  man  may 
go  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris, 
therefore  any  other  road  is  ufelefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which  may  not 
be  acquired,  in  a  very  coniiderable  degree,  by  ex- 
ample and  practice,  without  reducing  it  to  rules. 
But  practice,  joined  with  rules;  may  carry  a  man 
on  in  his  art  farther  and  more  quickly,  than  prac- 
tice without  rules.  Every  ingenious  artift  knows 
the  utility  of  having  his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and 
by  that  means  made  a  fcience.  He  is  thereby  en- 
lightened in  his  practice,  and  works  with  more  af- 
furance.  By  rules,  he  fometimes  corrects  his  own 
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errors,  and  often  dete&s  the  errors  of  others :  he 
finds  them  of  great  ufe  to  confirm  his  judgment, 
to  juftify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is 
wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  ufe  in  reafoning,  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  powers  of  the  human  under- 
Handing,  by  which  we  reafon  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe, 
to  refolve  the  various  kinds  of  reafoning  into  their 
fimple  elements ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  rules  by  which  thefe  elements  are  com- 
bined in  judging  and  in  reafoning?  Is  it  of  no 
ufe,  to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning,  by 
which  even  the  moft  ingenious  men  have  been  led 
into  error  ?  It  muft  furely  betray  great  want  of 
underflanding,  to  think  thefe  things  ufelefs  or  un- 
important. Thefe  are  the  things  which  logicians 
have  attempted  ;  and  which  they  have  executed  ; 
not  indeed  fo  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
improvement,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  very 
confiderable  aid  to  our  reafoning  powers.  That 
the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  definition 
and  divifion,  with  regard  to  the  converfion  and  op- 
pofition  of  propofitions  and  the  general  rules  of 
reafoning,  are  not  without  ufe,  is  fufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  blunders  committed  by  thofe  who  dif- 
dain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  fyllogifm  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  fcholaftic  litigation,  than  for  real  im- 
provement in  knowledge,  it  is  a  venerable  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  a  great  effort  of  human  genius.  We 
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admire  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of 
China,  though  ufelefs  burdens  upon  the  earth.  We 
can  bear  the  moil  minute  defcription  of  them,  and 
travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to  fee  them.  If  any 
perfon  fhould  with  facrilegious  hands  deftroy  or 
deface  them,  his  memory  would  be  had  in  abhor- 
rence. The  predicaments  and  predicables,  the 
rules  of  fyllogifm,  and  the  topics,  have  a  like  title 
to  our  veneration  as  antiquities :  they  are  uncom- 
mon efforts,  not  of  human  power,  but  of  human 
genius  ;  and  they  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  human  reafon. 

The  prejudice  againft  logic  has  probably  been 
flrengthened  by  its  being  taught  too  early  in  life. 
Boys  are  often  taught  logic  as  they  are  taught  their 
creed,  when  it  is  an  exercife  of  memory  only,  with- 
out underftanding.  One  may  as  well  expect  to 
underftajid  grammar  before  he  can  fpeak,  as  to 
underftand  logic  before  he  can  reafon.  It  mud 
even  be  acknowledged,  that  commonly  we  are  ca- 
pable of  reafoning  in  mathematics  more  early  than 
in  logic.  The  objects  prefented  to  the  mind  in 
this  fcience,  are  of  a  very  abftract  nature,  and  can 
be  diftinctly  conceived  only  when  we  are  capable 
of  attentive  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our 
own  underftanding,  and  after  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  reafon.  There  may  be  an  elementary 
logic,  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  who  have  been 
but  little  exercifed  in  reafoning ;  but  the  mod  im- 
portant parts  of  this  fcience  require  a  ripe  under- 
ftanding, 
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{landing,  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  own  opera- 
tions. Therefore  to  make  logic  the  firft  branch  of 
fcience  that  is  to  be  taught,  is  an  old  error  that 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

SECT.  2.     Of  the  Improvement  of  Logic. 

In  competitions  of  human  thought  expreffed  by 
fpeech  or  by  writing,  whatever  is  excellent  and 
whatever  is  faulty,  fall  within  the  province,  ei- 
ther of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic.  Pro- 
priety of  expreffion  is  the  province  of  grammar  ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  in  ex- 
preffion, are  the  province  of  rhetoric  ;  juftnefs  and 
accuracy  of  thought  are  the  province  of  logic. 

The  faults  in  compofition,  therefore,  which  fall 
under  the  cenfure  of  logic,  are  obfcure  and  indi- 
flincl:  conceptions,  falfe  judgment,  inconclufive  rea- 
foning,  and  all  improprieties  in  difti  notions,  defini- 
tions, divifion,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers,  in  avoiding  thefe  faults  and  in  attaining 
the  oppofite  excellencies,  is  the  end  of  logic  ;  and 
whatever  there  is  in  it  that  has  no  tendency  to  pro- 
mote this  end,  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abftract  na- 
ture, ought  to  be  illuftrated  by  a  variety  of  real 
and  ftriking  examples  taken  from  the  writings  of 
good  authors.  It  is  both  inftructive  and  entertain- 
ing, to  obferve  the  virtues  of  accurate  compofition 
in  writers  of  fame.  We  cannot  fee  them,  without 
being  drawn  to  the  imitation  of  them,  in  a  more 
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powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry  rules. 
Nor  are  the  faults  of  fuch  writers,  lefs  inftrudive 
or  lefs  powerful  monitors.  A  wreck,  left  upon  a 
fhoal  or  upon  a  rock,  is  not  more  ufeful  to  the 
failor,  than  the  faults  of  good  writers,  when  fet  up 
to  view,  are  to  thofe  who  come  after  them.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer  of 
Englim  grammar,  to  collect  under  the  feveral  rules, 
examples  of  bad  Englifh  found  in  the  mod  ap- 
proved authors.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
rules  of  logic  were  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner. 
By  thefe  means,  a  fyftem  of  logic  would  become  a 
repofitory ;  wherein  whatever  is  moft  acute  in 
judging  and  in  reafoning,  whatever  is  moft  accu- 
rate in  dividing,  diftinguiihing,  and  defining,  fhould 
be  laid  up  and  difpofed  in  order  for  our  imitation  ; 
and  wherein  the  falfe  Heps  of  eminent  authors 
mould  be  recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  laboured  in  the  fearch  of  truth 
near  two  thoufand  years  by  the  help  of  fyllogifms, 
Lord  Bacon  propofed  the  method  .of  induction,  as 
a  more  effectual  engine  for  that  purpofe.  His 
Novum  Qrganum  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts 
and  labours  of  the  inquifitive,  more  remarkable 
and  more  ufeful  than  that  which  the  Qrganum  of 
Ariftotle  had  given  before ;  and  may  be  conficlered 
as  a  fecond  grand  aera  in  the  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 

The  art  of  fyllogifm  produced  numberlefs  dif- 
putes ;  and  numberlefs  feds  who  fought  againft 

each 
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each  other  with  much  animofity,  without  gaining 
or  lofing  ground,  but  did  nothing  confiderable  for 
the  benefit  of  human  life.  The  art  of  induction, 
firft  delineated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  number- 
lefs  laboratories  and  obfervatories  ;  in  which  Na- 
ture has  been  put  to  the  queftion  by  thoufands  of 
experiments,  and  forced  to  confefs  many  of  her 
fecrets,  that  before  were  hid  from  mortals.  And  by 
thefe,  arts  have  been  improved,  and  human  know- 
ledge wonderfully  increafed.. 

In  reafoning  by  fyllogifm,  from  general  princi- 
ples we  defcend  to  a  conclufion  virtually  contain- 
ed in  them.  The  procefs  of  induction  is  more  ar- 
duous ;  being  an  afcent  from  particular  premifes 
to  a  general  conclufion.  The  evidence  of  fuch  ge- 
neral conclufions  is  probable  only,  not  demonftra- 
tive  :  but  when  the  induction  is  fufficiently  co- 
pious, and  carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
it  forces  conviction  no  lefs  than  demonflration  it- 
felf  does. 

The  greateft  part  of  human  knowledge  refts  up- 
on evidence  of  this  kirxd.  Indeed  we  can  have 
no  other  for  general  truths  which  are  contingent 
in  their  nature,  and  depend  upon  the  will  and  or- 
dination of  the  Maker  of  the  world.  He  governs 
the  world  he  has  made,  by  general  laws.  The 
effects  of  thefe  laws  in  particular  phenomena,  are 
open  to  our  obfervation  ;  and  by  obferving  a  train 
of  uniform  effects  with  due  caution,  we  may  at  laft 
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decypher  the  law  of  nature  by  which  they  are  re.- 
gulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  difplayed  no  lefs  force  of  genjus 
in  reducing  to  rules  this  method  of  reafoning,  than 
Ariftotle  did  in  the  method  of  fyllogifm.  His  No- 
vu m  Organum  ought  therefore  to  he  held  as  a  moil 
important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic.  Thofe 
who  underftand  it,  and  enter  into  its  fpirit  will  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in 
philofophical  difquilitions  into  the  works  of  God. 
They  will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hypo- 
thefes  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  human  imagi- 
nation ;  and  to  refpect  nothing  but  fads  fufficient- 
ly  vouched,  or  conclusions  drawn  from  them  by  a 
fair  and  chafte  interpretation  of  nature. 

Moft  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules,  after  they 
had  been  brought  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  per- 
fection by  the  natural  fagacity  of  artifts ;  and  the 
rules  have  been  drawn  from  the  beft  examples  of 
the  art,  that  had  been  before  exhibited :  but  the 
art  of  philofophical  induction  was  delineated  by 
Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample  manner,  before  the 
world  had  feen  any  tolerable  example  of  it.  This, 
although  it  adds  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  author, 
muft  have  produced  fome  obfcurity  in  the  work, 
and  a  defect  of  proper  examples  for  illuftration. 
This  defect  may  now  be  eafily  fupplied,  from  thofe 
authors  who,  in  their  philofophical  difquifitions, 
have  the  moft  ftrictly  purfued  the  path  pointed  out 
in  the  Novum  Organum.  Among  thefe  Sir  Ifaac 
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Newton  appears  to  hold  the  firft  rank  ;  having,  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Principia  and  in  his  Optics, 
had  the  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum  conftantly  in 
his  eye. 

I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  alfo  the  firft  who  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  to  a  fyftem  the  prejudices  or 
biafTes  of  the  mind,  which  are  the  caufes  of  falfe 
judgments  and  which  he  calls  the  idols  of  the  hu- 
man under/landing.  Some  late  writers  of  logic  have 
very  properly  introduced  this  into  their  fyftem  ; 
but  it  deferves  to  be  more  copiouily  handled,  and 
to  be  illuftrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  accurate  reafoning, 
to  diftinguifh  firft  principles  which  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  from  propofitions  which  require  proof. 
All  the  real  knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  firft  confiding  of  felf-evident 
propofitions  ;  the  fecond,  of  thofe  which  are  de- 
duced by  juft  reafoning  from  felf-evident  propofi- 
tions. The  line  that  divides  thefe  two  parts  ought 
to  be  marked  as  diftindlly  as  poflible ;  and  the 
principles  that  are  felf-evident  reduced,  as  far  as 
can  be  done,  to  general  axioms.  This  has  been 
done  in  mathematics  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
tended  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that  fcience. 
It  has  lately  been  done  in  natural  philofophy  :  and 
by  this  means  that  fcience  has  advanced  more  in 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  it  had  done  be- 
fore in  two  thoufand.  Every  fcience  is  in  an  un- 
formed ftate  until  its  firft  principles  are  afcertain- 
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ed  :  after  which,  it  advances  regularly,  and  fecures 
the  ground  it  has  gained. 

Although  firft  principles  do  not  admit  of  direct 
proof,  yet  there  muft  be  certain  marks  and  charac- 
ters, by  which  thofe  that  are  truly  fuch  may  be 
diflinguifhed  from  counterfeits.  Thefe  marks  ought 
to  be  defcribed,  and  applied,  to  diftinguifh  the  ge- 
nuine from  the  fpurious. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  there  is  a  redundance, 
rather  than  a  defect  of  firft  principles.  Many 
things  were  affumed  under  that  character  without 
a  juft  title:  That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  That 
bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place  ; 
That  the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change  ; 
That  they  move  in  perfect  circles,  and  with  an 
equable  motion.  Such  principles  as  thefe  were 
aflumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  without 
proof,  as  if  they  were  felf-evident. 

Des  Cartes,  fenfible  of  this  weaknefs  in  the  an- 
cient philofophy,  and  defirous  to  guard  againft  it 
in  his  own  fyftem,  refolved  to  admit  nothing  un- 
til his  affent  was  forced  by  irrefiftible  evidence. 
The  firft  thing  that  he  found  to  be  certain  and  evi- 
dent was,  that  he  thought,  and  reafoned,  and 
doubted.  He  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
believing  the  exiftence  of  thofe  mental  operations 
of  which  he  was  confcious  :  and  having  thus  found 
fure  footing  in  this  one  principle  of  confcioufnefs, 
he  refted  fatisfied  with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
build  the  whole  fabric  of  his  knowledge  upon  it ; 
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like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but  one  fixed  point 
to  move  the  whole  earth.  But  the  foundation  was 
too  narrow  ;  and  in  his  progrefs  he  unawares  af- 
fumes  many  things  lefs  evident  than  thofe  which 
he  attempts  to  prove.  Although  he  was  not  able 
to  fufpecl:  the  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs ;  yet  he 
thought  the  teftimony  of  fenie,  of  memory,  and  of 
every  other  faculty,  might  be  fufpected,  and  ought 
not  to  be  received  until  proof  was  brought  that 
they  are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies  thefe 
faculties,  whofe  character  is  yet  in  queftion,  to 
prove,  That  there  is  an  infinitely  perfect  Being, 
who  made  him,  and  who  made  his  fenfes,  his  me- 
mory, his  reafon,  and  all  his  faculties ;  That  this 
Being  is  no  deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give 
him  faculties  that  are  fallacious ;  and  that  on  this 
account  they  deferve  credit. 

It  is  flrange,  that  this  philofopher,  who  found 
himfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  yielding  to  the  tefti- 
mony of  confcioufnefs,  did  not  find  the  fame  ne- 
eeffity  of  yielding  to  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes, 
his  memory,  and  his  underftanding  :  and  that  while 
he  was  certain  that  he  doubted,  and  reafoned,  he 
was  uncertain  whether  two  and  three  made  five, 
and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake.  It  is 
more  ftrange,  that  fo  acute  a  reafoner  fhould  not 
perceive,  that  his  whole  train  of  reafoning  to  prove 
that  his  faculties  were  not  fallacious,  was  mere  fo- 
phiftry  ;  for  if  his  faculties  were  fallacious,  they 
might  deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reafoning  j  and 
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fo  the  conclufion,  That  they  were  not  fallacious, 
was  only  the  teftimony  of  his  faculties  in  their 
own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fallacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reafon  for  diltrufting 
our  other  faculties,  that  will  not  reach  confcioufnefs 
itfelf.  And  he  who  diftrufts  the  faculties  of judg« 
ing  and  reafoning  which  God  hath  given  him, 
inuft  even  reft  in  his  fcepticifm,  till  he  come  to  a 
found  mind,  or  until  God  give  him  new  faculties 
to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not  a  firft 
principle,  That  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  we 
muft  be  abfolute  fceptics  :  for  this  principle  is  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  if  it  is  not  certain,  nothing 
elfe  can  be  certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been  fafhion- 
jible  with  thofe  who  dealt  in  abftract  philofophy, 
to  employ  their  invention  in  finding  philofophical 
arguments,  either  to  prove  thofe  truths  which  ought 
to  be  received  as  firft  principles,  or  to  overturn 
them  :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  autho- 
rity of  firft  principles  is  more  hurt  by  the  firft  of 
thefe  attempts,  or  by  the  laft  :  for  fuch  principles 
can  ftand  fecure  only  upon  their  own  bottom  ;  and 
to  place  them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  their  intrinfic  evidence,  is  in  effedt  to  overturn 
them. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fenfible  a.nd  judi- 
cious treatife,  wrote  by  Father  Buffier  about  fifty 
years  ago,  concerning  firft  principles  and  the  fource 
of  human  judgments,  which,  with  great  propriety, 
G  he 
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he  prefixed  to  his  treatife  of  logic.  And  indeed  I 
apprehend  it  is  a  fubjec"l  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
if  inquifitive  men  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  una- 
nimity in  the  firft  principles  of  the  other  fciences, 
as  in  thofe  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy, 
(and  why  fhould  we  defpair  of  a  general  agree- 
ment in  things  that  are  felf-evident  ?),  this  might 
be  confidered  as  a  third  grand  aera  in  the  progrefs 
of  human  reafon. 


SKETCH   II. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MORALITY. 

'"I  ''HE  principles  of  morality  are  little  underftood 
among  favages  :  and  if  they  arrive  at  maturity 
among  enlightened  nations,  it  is  by  flow  degrees. 
This  progrefs  points  out  the  hiftorical  part,  as  firft 
in  order  :  but  as  that  hiflory  would  give  little  fa- 
tisfaction,  without  a  rule  for  comparing  the  morals 
of  different  ages,  an$  of  different  nations,  I  begin 
with  the  principles  of  morality,  fuch  as  ought  to 
govern  at  all  times,  and  in  all  nations.  The  pre- 
fent  fketch  accordingly  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  firft,  the  principles  are  unfolded  ;  and  the 
fecond  is  altogether  hiftorical. 

PART 
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PART   I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY. 

SECT.  I. 

Human  attions  analyfed. 

'T'HE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more  vifible,  than 
in  the  nice  adjuftment  of  our  internal  frame  to 
ourfituation  in  thisworld.  An  animal  is  endued  with 
a  power  of  felf-motion  ;  and  in  performing  animal 
functions,  requires  no  external  aid.  This  in  parti- 
cular is  the  cafe  of  man,  the  nobleft  of  terreftrial 
beings.  Hi*  heart  beats,  his  blood  circulates,  his 
ftomach  digefts,  &-c.  &c.  By  what  means  ?  Not 
furely  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  which  are  far  from 
being  adequate  to  fuch  operations.  They  are*  ef- 
fects of  an  internal  power,  beflowed  on  man  for 
preferving  life.  The  power  is  exerted  uniformly, 
and  without  interruption,  independent  of  will,  and 
without  confcioufnefs. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  pleafure  and  pain  : 
thefe  generate  defire  to  attain  what  is  agreeable, 
and  to  fhun  what  is  difagreeable  ;  and  he  is  poflefled 
of  other  powers  which  enable  him  to  gratify  his 
defires.  One  power,  termed  ij\ftittSkt  is  exerted  in- 
deed with  confcioufnefs ;  but  without  will,  and 
confequently  without  deliring  or  intending  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  Brute  animals  act  for  the  mod 
part  by  inftinct :  hunger  prompts  them  to  eat,  and 
cold  to  take  Ihelter ;  knowingly  indeed,  but  with- 
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out  exerting  any  ad  of  will,  and  without  forefight 
of  what  will  happen.  Infants  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  are,,  like  brutes,  governed  by  inftinct :  they 
apply  to  the  nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking 
will  fatisfy  their  hunger  ;  and  they  weep  when 
pained,  without  any  view  of  relief.  But  men  com- 
monly are  governed  by  defire  and  intention.  In 'the 
progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  mind  opens 
to  objects  without  end,  agreeable  and  difagreeable, 
which  raife  rn  us  a  defire  to  attain  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.  'J'he  will  is  influenced  by  defire  \ 
and  the  actions  thus  performed  are  termed  volun- 
tary. 

But  to  have  an  accurate  conception  of  human 
nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  more  particular.  To 
incline,  to  intend,  to  confent,  to  refolve,  to  will, 
are  acts  of  the  mind  preparatory  to  external  action. 
Thefe  feveral  acts  are  well  underftood,  though  they 
cannot  be  defined,  being  perfectly  fimple.  As 
every  act  implies  a  power  to  act,  the  acts  mention- 
ed muft  be  the  effects  of  mental  powers.  The 
mind  cannot  determine  without  having  a  power  to 
determine,  nor  will  without  having  a  power  to 
will. 

Inftinctive  actions  are  exerted  without  any  pre- 
vious defire  or  motive,  and  without  any  previous 
act  of  will.  Actions  influenced  by  defire  or  motives 
are  very  different.  In  fuch  actions,  will  is  eflential 
to  connect  the  defire  or  motive  with  the  external 
act.  A  man  who  defires  or  is  moved  to  perform 
an  external  act  in  view,  muft  have  a  power  to  de- 

termipe 
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termine  himfelf :  that  power  is  termed  will ;  and 
the  determination  is  an  ad:  of  will.  With  refped: 
to  external  ads  influenced  by  defire,  we  cannot 
even  move  a  finger,  without  a  previous  aft  of  will 
directing  that  motion.  We  are  very  fenlible  of 
this  determination  or  ad  of  will,  when  we  delibe- 
rate upon  motives  that  tend  to  different  ends. 
The  mind  for  fome  time  is  fufpended,  deliberates, 
and  at  lad  determines  according  to  the  flrongeft 
motive.  But  there  muft  alfo  be  a  determination 
where  there  is  but  a  fingle  motive,  though  not  fo 
perceptible.  Being  called  to  dinner  when  hungry, 
I  inftantly  obey  the  call.  I  cannot  go  to  dinner 
without  firft  determining  to  rife  from  my  feat. 
And  it  is  this  determination  that  entitles  it  to  be 
called  a  voluntary  ad,  as  much  as  where  the  de- 
termination is  the  refult  of  the  moft  anxious  deli- 
beration. 

Some  effeds  require  a  train  of  adions  ;  walk- 
ing, reading,  finging.  Where  thefe  actions  are 
uniform,  as  in  walking,  or  nearly  fo,  as  in  playing 
on  a  mufical  inftrument,  an  ad  of  will  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  at  the  commencement :  the  train  proceeds 
by  habit  without  any  new  ad  of  will.  The  body 
is  antecedently  adjufted  to  the  uniform  progrefsy 
and  is  diftqrbed  if  any  thing  unexpected  happen  : 
in  walking,  for  example,  a  man  feels  a  (hock  if  he 
happen  to  tread  on  ground  higher  or  lower  than 
his  body  was  prepared  for.  The  power  thus  ac- 
quired by  habit  of  ading  without  will,  is  an  il- 

luftrious 
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luftrious  branch  of  our  nature  ;  for  upon  it  de- 
pend all  the  arts,  both  the  fine  and  the  ufeful. 
To  play  on  the  violin,  requires  ^wonderful  fwift- 
nefs  of  fingers,  every  motion  of  which  in  a  learn- 
er is  preceded  by  an  act  of  will :  and  yet  by  ha- 
bit folely,  an  artifl  moves  his  fingers  with  no  lefs 
accuracy  than  celerity.  Let  the  moft  handy  per- 
fon  try  for  the  firfl  time  to  knit  a  flocking  :  every 
motion  of  the  needle  demands  the  ftricteft  atten- 
tion ;  and  yet  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  will  move  the 
needle  fo  fwiftly  as  almoft  to  efcape  the  eye  with- 
out once  looking  on  her  work.  If  every  motion  in 
the  arts  required  a  new  act  of  will,  they  would 
remain  in  infancy  for  ever ;  and  what  would  man 
be  in  that  cafe  ?  In  the  foregoing  inftances,  we 
are  confcious  of  the  external  operation  without  be- 
ing confcious  of  a  caufe.  But  there  are  various 
internal  operations  of  which  we  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs  ;  and  yet  that  they  have  exifted  is  made  known 
by  their  effects.  Often  have  I  gone  to  bed  with 
a  confufed  notion  of  what  I  was  ftudying  ;  and 
have  awaked  in  the  morning  completely  mafter  of 
the  fubject.  I  have  heard  a  new  tune  of  which  I 
carried  away  but  an  imperfect  conception.  A 
,week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight  after,  the  tune  has  oc- 
curred to  me  in  perfection  ;  recollecting  with  diffi- 
culty where  I  heard  it.  Such  things  have  happened 
to  me  frequently,  and  probably  alfo  to  others.  My 
mind  mufl  have  been  active  in  thefe  inftances, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There 
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There  ftill  remains  another  fpecies  of  actions, 
termed  involuntary.  Strictly  fpeaking,  every  ac- 
tion influenced  by  a  motive  involuntary,  becaufe  no 
fuch  action  can  be  done  but  by  an  antecedent  act 
of  will.  But  in  a  lefs  ftrict  fenfe,  actions  done 
contrary  to  defire  are  termed  involuntary  ;  and 
they  have  more  or  lefs  of  that  character  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  motive.  A  man  to  free  him- 
felf  from  torture,  reveals  the  fecrets  of  his  party  : 
his  confeffion  is  in  a  degree  involuntary,  being  ex- 
torted from  him  with  great  reluctance.  But  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  after  the  firmeft  refolution  to  reveal 
nothing,  his  mind  is  unhinged  by  exquifite  tor- 
ture :  the  difcovery  he  makes  is  in  the  higheft 
degree  involuntary. 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  accountable  being,  an- 
fwerable  for  his  conduct  to  God  and  man.  In  do- 
ing any  action  that  wears  a  double  face,  he  is 
prompted  by  his  nature  to  explain  the  fame  to  his 
relations,  his  friends,  his  acquaintance  ;  and  above 
all,  to  thofe  who  have  authority  over  him.  He 
hopes  for  praife  for  every  right  action,  and  dreads 
blame  for  every  one  that  is  wrong.  But  for  what 
fort  of  actions  does  he  hold  himfelf  accountable  ? 
Not  furely  for  an  inftinctive  action,  which  is  done 
blindly,  without  intention  and  without  will :  nei- 
ther for  an  involuntary  action,  becaufe  it  is  extorted 
from  him  reluctantly,  and  contrary  to  his  defire  ; 
and  leaft  of  all,  for  actions  done  without  confci- 
oufnefs*  What  only  remain  are  voluntary  actions 
proceeding  from  defire,  which  are  done  as  we  fay 

wittingly 
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wittingly  and  willingly :  for  thefe  we  muft  ac- 
count, if  at  all  accountable  ;  and  for  thefe  every 
man  in  confidence  holds  himfelf  bound  to  account. 

Further  upon  voluntary  actions.  To  intend 
and  to  will,  though  commonly  held  fynonymous, 
iignify  different  acts  of  the  mind.  Intention  re- 
fpects  the  effect :  Will  refpects  the  action  that  is 
exerted  for  producing  the  effect.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, for  example,  to  relieve  my  friend  from  di- 
ilrefs :  upon  feeing  him,  it  is  my  will  to  give  him 
a  fum  for  his  relief:  the  external  act  of  giving 
follows  ;  and  my  friend  is  relieved,  which  is  the 
effect  intended.  But  thefe  internal  acts  are  al- 
ways united  :  I  cannot  will  the  means,  without 
intending  the  effect ;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  ef- 
fect, without  willing  the  means. 

£ome  effects  of  voluntary  action  follow  necef- 
farily  :  A  wound  is  an  effect  that  neceffarily  fol- 
lows the  flabbing  a  perfon  with  a  dagger  :  death  is 
a  neceffary  effect  of  throwing  one  down  from  the 
battlements  of  a  high  tower.  Some  effects  are 
probable  only:  I  labour  in  order  to  provide  for 
my  family  ;  fight  for  my  country  to  refcue  it  from 
oppreflbrs ;  take  phyfic  for  my  health.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  event  intended  does  not  neceffarily  ftor 
always  follow. 

A  man,  when  he  wills  to  act,  muft  intend  the 
neceffary  effect:  a  perfon  who  ftabs,  certainly  in- 
tends to  wound,  But  where  the  effect  is  probable 

only, 
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only,  one  may  ad  without  intending  the  efTed- 
that  follows  :  a  (tone  thrown  by  me  at  random 
into  the  market-place,  may  happen  to  wound  a 
man  without  my  intending  it.  One  ads  by  in- 
ftind,  without  either  will  or  intention:  volun- 
tary adions,  that  neceflarily  produce  their  effed, 
imply  intention  :  voluntary  adions,  when  the  ef- 
fed is  probable  only,  are  fometimes  intended,  fome- 
times  not. 

Human  adions  are  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  certain  qualities,  termed  right  and  wrong. 
But  asthefe  make  the  corner-ftone  of  morality, 
they  are  referved  to  the  following  fedion. 

: 

'  SECT.  II. 

DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS  INTO  RIGHT,  WRONG, 
AND  INDIFFERENT. 


rT"'HE  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary 
adions,  are  univerfally  acknowledged  as  the 
foundation  of  morality  ;  and  yet  philofophers  have 
been  ftrangely  perplexed  about  them.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  their  various  opinions,  would  fignify  little 
but  to  darken  the  fubjed  :  the  reader  will  have 
more  fatisfadion  in  feeing  thefe  qualities  explain- 
ed, without  entering  at  all  into  controverfy. 

No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities,  a  diftindion  much  infilled  on  by  philofo- 
phers. Primary  qualities,  fuch  as  figure,  cohefion, 
weight,  are  permanent  qualities,  that  cxift  in  a 

fubjed 
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fubject  whether  perceived  or  not.  Secondary  qua- 
lities, fuch  as  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  depend  on  the 
percipient  as  much  as  on  the  fubject,  being  no- 
thing when  not  perceived.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are 
qualities  of  the  latter  fort :  they  have  no  exiflence 
but  when  perceived  ;  and,  like  all  other  fecon- 
dary  qualities,  they  are  perceived  intuitively  ;  ha- 
ving no  dependence  on  reafon  nor  on  judgment, 
more  than  colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafte  *; 

The  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary 
actions,  are  fecondary,   like  beauty  and  uglinefs 
and    the    other    fecondary    qualities    mentioned. 
Like  them,  they  are  objects  of  intuitive  perception, 
and  depend  not  in  any  degree  on  reafon.      No  ar- 
gument is  requisite  to  prove,  that  to  refcue  an  in- 
nocent babe  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the    naked,  are  right  actions  : 
they  are  perceived  to  be  fo  intuitively.      As  little 
is  an  argument  requifite  to  prove,  that  murder,  de- 
ceit, perjury,   are  wrong  actions :    they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  fo  intuitively.  The  Deity  has  beftow- 
ed  on  man  different  faculties  for  different  purpo- 
fes.     Truth  and  falfehood  are  inveftigated  by  the 
reafoning  faculty.    Beauty  and  uglinefs  are  objects 
of  a  fenfe,  known  by  the  name  of  tafte.     Right 
and  wrong  are  objects  of  a  fenfe  termed  the  moral 
fenfe  or  confcience.     And  fuppofing  thefe  qualities 
to  be  hid  from  our  perception,  in  vain  would  we 

try 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  edit,  5. 
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try  to  difcover  them  by  any  argument  or  procefs 
of  reafoning :  the  attempt  would  be  abfurd ;  no 
lefs  fo  than  an  attempt  to  difcover  by  reafoning 
colour,  or  tafte,  or  fmell  *. 

Right  and  wrong,  as  mentioned  above,  are  qua- 
lities of  voluntary  actions,  and  of  no  other  kind. 
An  inftinclive  adion  may  be  agreeable,  may  be 
difagreeable  ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  denomi- 
nated either  right  or  wrong.  An  involuntary  act 
is  hurtful  to  the  agent,  and  difagreeable  to  the 
fpectator  ;  but  it  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Thefe 
qualities  alfo  depend  in  no  degree  on  the  event. 
Thus,  if  to  fave  my  friend  from  drowning  I  plunge 
into  a  river,  the  action  is  right,  though  I  happen 
to  come  too  late.  And  if  I  aim  a  ftroke  at  a  man. 
behind  his  back,  the  action  is  wrong,  though  I 
happen  not  to  touch  him. 

The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable,  are  in- 

feparable ; 

*  Every  perception  muft  proceed  from  fome  faculty  or 
power  of  perception,  termed  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe,  by  which 
we  perceive  the  qualities  of  right  and  wrong,  may  be  confi- 
dered  either  as  a  branch  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we 
perceive  the  actions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  or  as  a 
fenfe  diftinct  from  all  others.  The  fenfes  by  which  objects 
are  perceived,  are  not  feparated  from  each  other  by  diilmft 
boundaries  :  the  forting  or  claffing  them,  fcems  tc  depend 
more  on  tafte  and  fancy,  than  on  nature.  I  have  followed 
the  plan  laid  down  by  former  writers  ;  which  is,  to  confider 
the  moral  fenfe  as  a  fenfe  diftinct  from  others,  becaufe  it  is 
the  eafieft  and  cleared  manner  of  conceiving  it. 
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feparable  ;  and  fo  are  the  qualities  of  wrong  and 
of  difagreeable.  A  right  action  is  agreeable,  not 
only  in  the  direct  perception,  but  equally  fo  in 
every  fubfequent  recollection.  And  in  both  circum- 
ftances  equally,  a  wrong  action  is  difagreeable. 

Right  actions  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  moral 
fenfe  into  two  kinds,  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  may  be  done,  or  left  undone.  Wrong  actions 
admit  not  that  diftinction  :  they  are  all  prohibi- 
ted to  be  done.  To  fay  that  an  action  ought  to  be 
done,  means  that  we  are  tied  or  obliged  to  per- 
form ;  and  to  fay  that  an  action  ought  not  to  be 
done,  means  that  we  are  reftrained  from  doing  it. 
Though  the  neceffity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or 
obliged,  is  not  phyfical,  but  only  what  is  com- 
monly termed  moral;  yet  we  conceive  ourfelves 
deprived  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and  neceffarily 
bound  to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  in  oppofition  to 
every  other  motive.  The  neceffity  here  defcribed 
is  termed  duty.  The  moral  neceffity  we  are  un- 
der to  forbear  harming  the  innocent,  is  a  proper, 
example  :  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  reftraint  to 
be  our  duty,  which  no  motive  whatever  will  ex- 
cufe  us  for  tranfgreffing. 

The  duty  of  performing  or  forbearing  any  ac- 
tion, implies  a  right  in  fome  perfon  to  exact  per- 
formance of  that  duty  ;  and  accordingly,  a  duty 
or  obligation  necefiarily  infers  a  correfponding 
right.  My  promife  to  pay  L.  100  to  John,  con- 
fers a  right  on  him  to  demand  performance.  The 

man 
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man  who  commits  an  injury,  violates  the  right 
of  the  perfon  injured  ;  which  entitles  that  perfon 
to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong. 

Duty  is  twofold;  duty  to  others,  and  duty  to 
ourfelves.  With  refpedt  to  the  former,  the  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termed  juft :  the  doing 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omitting 
what  we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  unjuft.  With  re- 
fpecl;  to  ourfelves,  the  doing  what  we  ought  to  do, 
is  termed  proper  :  the  doing  what  we  ought  not 
to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we  ought  to  do,  are 
termed  improper.  Thus,  right,  fignifying  a  qua- 
lity of  certain  adions,  is  a  genus ;  of  which  juft 
and  proper  are  fpecies  :  wrong  fignifying  a  quali- 
ty of  other  adtions,  is  a  genus  \  of  which  unjuft 
and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  adions  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be  done 
or  left  undone,  come  next  in  order.  They  ars, 
like  the  former,  right  when  done  ;  but  they  differ, 
in  not  being  wrong  when  left  undone.  To  remit 
a  juft  debt  for  the  fake  of  a  growing  family,  to 
yield  a  fubjed  in  controverfy  rather  than  go  to 
law  with  a  neighbour,  generoufly  to  return  good 
for  ill,  are  examples  of  this  fpecies.  They  are 
univerfally  approved  as  right  adions :  but  as  no 
perfon  has  a  right  or  title  to  oblige  us  to  perform 
fuch  adions,  the  leaving  them  undone  is  not  u 
wrong  :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  forbearance. 
Actions  that  come  under  this  clufs,  (hall  be  termed 
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arbitrary  or  difcretionary,  for  want  of  a  more  pro- 
per defignation. 

So  much  for  right  actions,  and  their  divifions. 
Wrong  actions  are  of  two  kinds,  ci  iminal  and  cul- 
pable. What  are  done  intentionally  to  produce 
mifchief,  are  criminal:  rafli  or  ungarded  actions 
that  produce  mifchief  without  intention,  are  cul- 
pable. The  former  are  reftrained  by  punifhment, 
to  be  handled  in  the  5th  fection  ;  the  latter  by  re- 
paration, to  be  handled  in  the  6th. 

The  divifions  of  voluntary  actions  are  not  yet 
exhaufled.  Some  there  are  that,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  cannot  be  denominated  either  right  or 
wrong.  Actions  done  merely  for  amufement  or 
paftime,  without  intention  to  produce  good  or  ill, 
are  of  that  kind  ,  leaping,  for  example,  running, 
jumping  over  a  (tick,  throwing  a  ftone  to  make 
circles  in  the  water.  Such  actions  are  neither 
approved  nor  difapproved :  they  may  be  termed 
indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  exiftence  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  more  than  for  doubting  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  of  feeing,  or  pf  hear- 
ing.     In  fact,  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
as  qualities  of  actions,  is  no  lefs  diftinft  and  clear, 
than  that  of  beauty,  of  colour,  or  of  any  other  qua- 
lity ;    and  as  every  perception  is  an  act  of  fenfe, 
the  fenfe  of  beauty  is  not  with  greater  certainty 
evinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty,  than  the 
moral  fenfe  is  from  the  perception  of  right  and 

wrong. 
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\yrong.  We  find  this  fenfe  diftributed  among  in- 
dividuals in  different  degrees  of  perfection  :  but 
there  perhaps  never  exifted  any  one  above  the  con- 
dition of  an  idiot,  who  poffefled  it  not  in  fonv- 
degree  ;  and  were  any  man  entirely  deftitute  of  it, 
the  terms  right  and  wrong  would  be  to  him  no 
lefs  unintelligible,  than  the  term  colour  is  to  one 
born  blind. 

That  every  individual  is  endued  with  a  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  more  or  lefs  diftinft,  will  pro- 
bably be  granted  ;,t|ut  whether  there  be  among 
men  what  may  be  termed  a  common  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to 
right  and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident.  There  is  no 
abfurdity  in  fuppoling  the  opinions  of  men  about 
right  and  wrong,  to  be  as  various  as  about  beauty 
and  deformity.  And  that  the  fuppofition  is  not 
deftitute  of  foundation,  we  are  led  to  fufpecl,  up- 
on difcovering  that  in  different  countries,  and 
even  in  the  fame  country  at  different  times,  the 
opinions  publicly  efpoufe^  with  regard  to  righj: 
and  wrong,  are  extremely  various  ,  that  among 
fome  nations  it  was  held  lawful  for  a  man  to  fell 
his  children  for  flaves,  and  in  their  infancy  to 
abandon  them  to  wild  beafts ;  that  it  was  held 
equally  lawful  to  punifh  children,  even  capitally, 
for  the  crime  of  their  parent  \  that  the  murder- 
ing an  enemy  in  cold  blod,  was  once  a  common 
practice  ;  that  human  facrifices,  impious  no  lefs 
than  immoral  according  to  our  notions,  were  of 
H  2  old 
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old  univerfal ;  that  even'in  later  times,  it  has 
been  held  meritorious,  to  inflidl  cruel  torments  for 
the  flighted  deviations  from  the  religious  creed  of 
the  plurality  ;  and  that  among  the  mod  enlighten- 
ed nations,  there  are  at  this  day  confiderable  dif* 
ferences  with  refpec~l  to  the  rules  of  morality. 

Thefe  facts  tend  not  to  difprove  the  reality  of  a 
common  fenfe  in  morals :  they  only  prove,  that 
the  moral  fenfe  has  not  been  equally  perfect  at  all 
times,  nor  in  all  countries.  This  branch  of  the 
hiflory  of  morality,  is  referved  for  the  fecond  part. 
To  give  fome  interim  fatisfa&ion,  I  fhall  fhortly 
obferve,  that  the  favage  ftate  is  the  infancy  of  man  ; 
during  which,  the  more  delicate  fenfes  lie  dor- 
mant, leaving  nations  to  the  authority  of  cuftom, 
of  imitation,  and  of  paffion,  without  any  juft  tafle 
of  morals  more  than  of  the  fine  arts.  But  a  nation, 
like  an  individual,  ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a 
refined  tafle  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts : 
after  which  we  find  great  uniformity  of  opinion 
about  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  ;  with  few 
exceptions,  but  what  may  proceed  from  imbecilli- 
ty,  or  corrupted  education.  There  may  be  found, 
it  is  true,  even  in  the  moil  enlightened  ages,  men 
who  have  fingular  notions  in  morality,  and  in  many 
other  fubjecls ;  which  no  more  affords  an  argu- 
ment againfl  a  common  fenfe  or  flandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  than  a  monfter  doth  againfl  the  flan- 
dard that  regulates  our  external  form,  or  than  an 

exception 
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exception  doth  againft  the  truth  of  a  general  pro- 
pofition. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion with  refpeft  to  right  and  wrong,  is  a  matter 
of  fadt  of  which  the  only  infallible  evidence  is  ob- 
fervation  and  experience :  and  to  that  evidence  I 
appeal ;  entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  rea- 
fon  above  given,  the  inquiry  may  be  confined  to 
enlightened  nations.  In  the  mean  time,  1  take  li- 
berty to  fuggeft  an  argument  from  analogy,  That 
if  there  be  great  uniformity  among  the  different 
tribes  of  men  in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  judging  of  truth  and  error,  the  fame  uni- 
formity ought  to  be  expected  with  refpecl:  to  right 
and  wrong.  Whatever  minute  differences  there 
may  be  to  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  another,  yet 
in  the  general  principles  that  conftitute  our  nature, 
internal  and  external,  there  is  wonderful  unifor- 
mity. 

This  uniformity  of  fentiment,  which  may  be 
termed  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpecl  to 
right  and  wrong,  is  eflential  to  focial  beings.  Did 
the  moral  fentiments  of  men  differ  as  much  as 
their  faces,  they  would  be  unfit  for  fociety  :  difcord 
and  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  and  major  vis 
would  be  the  only  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  though  ge- 
neral, is  not  altogether  univerfal :  men  there  are, 
as  above  mentioned,  who  differ  from  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpecl  to  various  points  of 
H  3  morality. 
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morality.  What  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  fuch 
men  ;  ought  they  to  regulate  their  condudl  by  that 
ftandard,  or  by  their  private  convi&ion  ?  There 
will  be  occafion  afterward  to  obferve,  that  we  judge 
of  others  as  we  believe  they  judge  of  themfelves ; 
and  tha't  private  convidlion  is  the  ftandard  for  re- 
wards and  punifhments  *.  But  with  refpecl  to 
every  controverfy  about  property  and  pecuniary 
intereft,  and,  in  general,  about  every,  civil  right 
and  obligation,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  to 
every  individual  the  ftandard,  and  not  private  con- 
viction or  confcience ;  for  proof  of  which  take 
what  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fenfe  of  a  common  nature, 
not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but  in  every  fpecies 
of  animals.  And  that  our  perception  holds  true 
in  fact,  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for  there  appears 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  creatures  of  the  fame' 
kind,  and  a  deformity,  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  crea- 
tures of  different  kinds.  It  is  accordingly  a  fub- 
jed:  of  wonder  to  find  an  individual  deviating 
from  the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether 
in  its  internal  or  external  ftriiclure  :  a  child  born 
with  averfion  to  its  mother's  milk,  is  a  wonder,  no- 
lefs  than  if  born  without  a  mouth,  or  with  more 
than  one. 

Secondly,  this  fenfe  dictates,  that  the  common 
nature  of  man  in  particular,  is  invariable  as  well 
as  univerfal ;  that  it  will  be  the  fame  hereafter  as 

it 
*  Sefl.  5. 
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it  is  at  prcfent,  and  as  it  was  in  time  pad ;  the 
fame  among  all  nations,  and  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth :  nor  are  we  deceived,  becaufe,  allowing  for 
flight  differences  occalioned  by  culture  and  other 
accidental  circumftances,  the  fact  correfponds  to 
our  perception. 

Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  common  nature 
is  right  and  perfeft,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  mo- 
del or  ftandard  for  every  human  being.  Any  re- 
markable deviation  from  it  in  the  ftructure  of  an 
individual,  appears  imperfect  or  irregular  ;  and 
raifes  a  painful  emotion  :  a  monftrous  birth,  ex- 
citing curiofity  in  a  philofopher,  fails  not  at  the 
fame  time  to  excite  averfion  in  every  fpectator. 

This  fenfe  of  perfection  in  the  common  nature 
of  man,  comprehends  every  branch  of  his  nature, 
and  particularly  the  common  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  which  accordingly  is  perceived  by  all  to 
be  perfect,  having  authority  over  every  individual 
as  the  ultimate  and  unerring  ftandard  of  morals, 
even  in  contradiction  to  private  conviction.  Thus, 
a  law  in  our  nature  binds  us  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct by  that  ftandard :  and  its  authority  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  ;  as  nothing  is  more  ordi- 
nary in  every  difpute  about  meum  et  tuum,  than 
an  appeal  to  common  fenfe  as  the  ultimate  and  un- 
erring ftandard. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard,  through  in- 
firmity or  prejudice,  is  not  confpicuous  to  every 
individual ;  many  are  mifled  into  erroneous  opi- 
H  4  nions, 
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nions,  by  miftaking  a  falfe  ftandard  for  that  of  na- 
ture. And  hence  a  diftinction  between  a  right  and 
a  wrong  fenfe  in  morals  ;  a  diftinction  which  every 
one  underftands,  but  which,  unlefs  for  the  con- 
viction of  a  moral  ftandard,  would  have  no  mean- 
ing. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  Nature  is 
confpicuous.  Were  there  no  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong  for  determining  endlefs  controverfies  about 
matters  of  intereft,  the  ftrong  would  have  recourfe 
to  force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety  would 
diflblve.  Courts  of  law  could  afford  no  remedy ; 
for  without  a  ftandard  of  morals,  their  decilions 
would  be  arbitrary,  and  of  no  authority.  Happy 
it  is  for  men  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftandard : 
it  is  neceffary  in  fociety  that  our  actions  befuniform 
with  refpect  to  right  and  wrong  ;  and  in  order  to 
uniformity  of  action,  it  is  neceflary  that  our  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uniform :  to 
produce  fuch  uniformity,  a  ftandard  of  morals  is 
indifpenfable.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  that 
ftandard,  which  is  daily  applied  by  courts  of  law 
with  fuccefs  *. 

In  reviewing  what  is  faid,  it  muft  afford  great 
fatisfaction,  to  find  morality  eftablifhed  upon  the 
folid  foundations  of  intuitive  perception  ;  which 
is  a  fingle  mental  act  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no 
dependence  on  any  antecedent  propofition.  The 
inoft  accurate  reafoning  affords  not  equal  convic- 
tion *r 

*  S«e  Elements  of  Cripicifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  490.  edit.  5. 
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tion ;  For  every  fort  of  reafoning,  as  explained  in 
the  fketch  immediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only 
felf-evident  truths  or  axioms  to  found  upon,  but 
employs  over  and  above  various   proportions  to 
bring  out  its  conclufions.     By  intuitive  perception 
folely,  without  reafoning,  we  acquire  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong ;  of  what  we  may  do,  of  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what  we  ought  to  abftain 
from  :  and  conlidering  that  we  have  thus  greater 
certainty  of  moral  laws  than  of  any  propofition 
dtfcoverable  by  reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deem- 
ed a  favourite  of  Heaven,  when  he  is  fo  admirably 
qualified  for  doing  his  duty.     The  moral  fenfe  or 
confcience  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us ;  con- 
ftantly  admonifhing  us  of  our  duty,   and  requiring 
from  us  no  exercife  of  our  faculties  but  attention 
merely.     The  celebrated  Locke  ventured  what  he 
thought  a  bold  conjecture,  That  moral  duties  are 
fufceptible  of   demonftration :    how  agreeable  to 
him  would  have  been  the  difcovery,  that  they  are 
founded  upon  intuitive  perception,  ftill  more  con- 
vincing and  authoritative  ! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we  are  taught 
what  we  ought  to  do  ;  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do  ;  and  by  another  branch,  what  we  may  do,  or 
leave  undone.  But  fociety  would  be  imperfect, 
if  the  moral  fenfe  flopped  here.  There  is  a  third 
branch  that  makes  us  accountable  for  our  conduct 
to  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  will  be  made  evi- 
dent afterward  in  the  third  Iketch,  that  we  are 

accountable 
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accountable  to  our  Maker,  as  well  as  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 

It  follows  from  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  an   adlion  is  right  or  wrong,  independent  of 
what  the  agent  may  think.     Thus,  when  a  man, 
excited  by  friendfhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic 
from  the  flames,  the  adlion  is  right,  even  though 
he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  convidlion  that  heretics 
ought  to  be  burnt.     But  we  apply  a  different  ftan- 
dard to>  the  agent :  a  man  is  approved  and  held 
to  be  innocent   in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right :  he  is  difapproved  and  held  to  be  guilty  in 
doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong,     Thus,   to 
aflaffinate  an  atheift  for  the  fake  of  religion,   is  a 
wrong  action  \  and  yet  the  enthuliaft  who  com- 
mits that  wrong,  may  be  innocent :    and  one  is 
guilty,  who  againft  confcience  eats  meat  in  Lent, 
though  the  adlion  is  not  wrong.     In  fhort,   an  ac- 
tion is  perceived  to  be  right  or  wrong,  independent 
of  the  adlor's  own  opinion  :  but  he  is  approved  or 
difapproved,  held  to  be  innocent  or  guilty,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  opinion. 

SECT.     III. 

Laws  of  Nature  refpefting  our  Moral  Condutt  In 
Society. 

A  STANDARD  being  thus  eftablifhed  for  regula- 
ting"our  moral  condudl  in  fociety,   we  pro- 
ceed to  invefligate  tire  laws  that  refult  from  it. 

But 
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But  firft  we  take  under  confideration,  what  other 
principles  concur  with  the  moral  fenfe  to  qualify 
men  for  fociety. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  different  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  it  might  feem,  that  of  all  fub- 
jects  human  nature  mould  be  the  bed  underftood  ; 
becaufe  every  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  ftudy 
it,  in  his  owri  paflions  and  in  his  own  actions.  But 
human  nature,  an  interefting  fubject,  is  feldom 
left  to  the  inveftigation  of  philofophy.  Writers 
of  a  fweet  difpofition  and  warm  imagination,  hold, 
that  man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  direct  his  conduct  for  the  good  of 
all,  without  regarding  himfelf  but  as  one  of  the 
number*.  Thofe  of  a  cold  temperament  and 
contracted  mind,  hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entire- ' 
ly  felfifti ;  to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumu- 
lated without  end  f .  Neither  of  thefe  fyflems  is 
that  of  nature.  The  felfifh  fyftem  is  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  affording  the  clearefl 
evidence,  that  men  frequently  act  for  the  fake  of 
others,  without  regarding  themfelves,  and  fome- 
times  in  direct  oppolition  to  their  own  intereft  $. 

And 
*  Lord  Shaftefl>ury.  f  Helvetius. 

f  Whatever  wiredrawn  arguments  may  be  urged  for  the 
felfifli  fyftem,  as  if  benevolence  were  but  refined  felfiflinefs,  the 
ernptinefs  of  fuch  arguments  will  clearly  appear  when  applied 
to  children,  who  know  no  refinement.  In  them,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  focial  principle  are  no  lefs  vifible  than  of  the 

felfiih 
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And  however  much  felfilhnefs  may  prevail  in  ac- 
tion ;  man  cannot  be  an  animal  entirely  felfifh, 
when  all  men  confpire  to  put  a  high  eftimation 
upon  generofity,  benevolence,  and  other  focial  vir- 
tues :  even  the  mofl  felfifh  are  difgufled  with  fel- 
fifhnefs in  others,  and  endeavour  to  hide  it  in 
themfelves.  The  mofl  zealous  patron  of  the  fel- 
fifh principle,  will  not  venture  to  maintain,  that 
it  renders  us  altogether  indifferent  about  our  fel- 
low-creatures. Laying  afide  felf-interefl  with 
every  connection  of  love  and  hatred,  good  fortune 
happening  to  any  one  gives  pleafure  to  all,  and 
bad  fortune  happening  to  any  one  is  painful  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  bene- 
volence, is  no  lefs  contradictory  to  experience  ; 
from  which  we  learn,  that  men  commonly  are 
difpofed  to  prefer  their  own  intereft  before  that  of 
others,  efpecially  where  there  is  no  flrict  con- 
nection :  nor  do  we  find  that  fuch  bias  is  con- 
demned by  the  moral  fenfe.  Man  in  fact  is  a  com- 
plex being,  compofed  of  principles,  fome  bene- 
volent, fome  felfifh :  and  thefe  principles  are  fo 
juftly  blended  in  his  nature,  as  to  fit  him  for  act- 
ing a  proper  part  in  fociety.  It  would  indeed  be 
lofing  time  to  prove,  that  without  fome  affection 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  he  would  be  ill  qualified 

for 

felfifh  principle.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  mutual 
good-will  and  fondnefs  between  children  :  which  muft  be  the 
work  of  nature  j  for  to  refledl  upon  what  is  one's  intereft,  if 
far  above  the  capacity  of  children. 
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for  fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident  after- 
ward *,  that  univerfal  benevolence  would  be  more 
hurtful  to  fociety,  than  even  abfolute  felfimnefsf. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  invefligating  the  laws 
that  refult  from  the  foregoing  principles.  The 
feveral  duties  we  owe  to  others  mail  be  firft  dif- 
cufled,  taking  them  in  order  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence.  And  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fpicuity,  I  mall  firft  prefent  them  in  a  general 
view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars.  Of  our 
duties  to  others,  one  there  is  fo  extenlive,  as  to 
have  for  its  objecl:  all  the  innocent  part  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  duty  that  prohibits  us  to  hurt 
.others :  than  which  no  law  is  more  clearly  dic- 
tated by  the  moral  fenfe ;  nor  is  the  tranfgreffion 
of  any  other  law  more  deeply  (lamped  with  the 
character  of  wrong.  A  man  may  be  hurt  exter- 
nally 

*  Sea.  4. 

f  "  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paffion  or  bia$ 
"  of  human  nature,  that,  to  ufe  the  painter's  phrafe,  they 
*«  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus  I  have  feen  a  whole  fyftem  of 
"  morals  founded  upon  a  fmgle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame  ; 
"  and  the  entire  condu&  of  life  and  all  the  characters  in  it 
"  accounted  for,  fometimes  from  fuperftition,  fometimes  from 
"  pride,  and  moft  commonly  from  intereft.  They  forget 
"  how  various  a  creature  it  is  they  are  painting  ;  how  many 
•«  fprings  and  weights,  nicely  adjufted  and  balanced,  enter 
"  into  the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be  made  for 
"  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  you  can  define  its  ope- 
*'  ration  and  effects."  Enquiry  into  the  lift  and  writings  of  Hb* 
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nally  in  his  goods,  in  his  perfon,  in  his  relations, 
and  in  his  reputation.  Hence  the  laws,  Do  not 
fteal ;  Defraud  not  others ;  Do  not  kill  nor  wound  ; 
Be  not  guilty  of  defamation.  A  man  may  be  hurt 
internally,  by  an  action  that  occafions  to  him  di- 
ftrefs  of  mind,  or  by  being  imprefied  with  falfe 
notions  of  men  and  things.  Therefore  confcience 
dictates,  that  we  ought  not  to  treat  men  dif- 
refpectfully  •,  that  we  ought  not  caufelefsly  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  others ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, that  we  ought  to  forbear  whatever  may 
tend  to  break  their  peace  of  mind,  or  tend  to  un- 
qualify them  for  being  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens. 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  reftraint. 
Our  active  duties^  regard  particular  perfons  ;  fuch 
as  our  relations,  our  friends,  our  benefactors,  our 
matters,  our  fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour 
and  obey  our  parents;  and  to  eftablifh  our  chil- 
dren in  the  world,  with  all  advantages  internal 
and  external :  we  ought  to  be  faithful  to  our 
friends,  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  fubmiflive  to 
our  matters,  kind  to  our  fervants ;  and  to  aid  and 
comfort  every  one  of  thefe  perfons  when  in  dif- 
trefs.  To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to  others  beyond 
thefe  bounds,  muft  depend  on  pofitive  engage- 
ment ;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  univerfal  be- 
nevolence  is  not  a  duty. 

This  general  fketch  will  prepare  us  for  particu- 
lars. The  duty  of  reftraint  comes  firft  in  view, 

that 
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that  which  bars  us  from  harming  the  innocent ;  and 
to  it  correfponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to  be  fafe 
from  harm.     This  is  the  great  law  preparatory  to 
fociety ;  becaufe  without  it,  fociety  could  never  have 
exifted.     Here  the  moral  fenfe  is  inflexible  :  it  dic- 
tates, that  we  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  diitrefs,  even 
death  itfelf,   rather  than  procure  our  own  fafety 
by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an  innocent  perfon. 
And  we  are  under  the  fame  reftraint  with  refpect 
to  the  property  of  another  ;  for  robbery  and  theft 
are  never  upon  any  pretext  indulged.     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  I  may  lawfully  take 
food  where  it  can  be  found ;  and  may  freely  lay 
hold  of  my  neighbour's  horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an 
enemy  who  threatens  death.     But  it  is  his  duty  as 
a  fellow-creature  to  aflift  me  in  diftrefs ;  and  when 
there   is  no  time   for  delay,  I  may  la-wfully   ufe 
what  he  ought  to  offer  were  he  prefent,  and  what 
I  may  prefume  he  would  offer.     For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  if  in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  among  the  an- 
chor-ropes of  another  fliip,  1  may  lawfully  cut  the 
ropes  to  get  free.     But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour's 
property,   without   refolving  to  pay  the  value.     If 
my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid  me  in  diftrefs,  con- 
fcience  binds  me  to  make  up  his  lofs*. 

The 

*  This  doctrine  is  obvioufly  founded  on  juftice ;  and  yet, 
in  the  Roman  law,  there  are  two  paflages  which  deny  any 
recompence  in  fuch  cafes.  "  Item  Labeo  fcribit,  fi  cum 

"  vi 
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The  prohibition  of  hurting  others  internally,  is 
perhaps  not  eflential  to  the  formation  of  focieties, 

becaufe 

45  vi  ventorum  navis  impulfa  eflet  in  funes  anchorarum 
•*  alterius,  et  nautae  funes  praecidiflent;  fi  nullo  alio  modo, 
"  nifi  praecifis  funibus,  explicate  fe  potuit,  nullam  a&io- 
"  nem  dandam  •,"  /.  29  §  3.  ad  leg.  Aquil.  "  Quod  dici- 
'*  tur  damnum  injuria  datum  Aquilia  perfequi,  fie  erit  ac- 
"  cipiendum,  ut  videatur  damnum  injuria  dafum  quod  cum 
"  damno  injuriam  attulerit ;  nifi  magna  vi  cogente,  fuerit 
**  faftum.  Ut  Celfus  fcribit  circa  eum,  qui  incendii  ar- 
11  cendi  gratia  vicinas  aedes  intercidit ;  et  five  pervenit  ig- 
"  nis,  five  antea  extinftus  eft,  exiflimat  legis  Aquiliae  ac- 
"  tionem  ceffare  ;"  /.  49.  §  I.  eod.  —  [/«  Englijh  thus  : 
"  In  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  if  a  fhip  is  driven  bj  the  vio- 
"  lence  of  a  tempeft  among  the  anchor- ropes  of  another 
"  fhip,  and  the  failors  cut  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means 
"  of  getting  free,  there  is  no  action  competent. — The  A- 
"  quilian  law  mufl  be  underflood  to  apply  only  to  fuch  da- 
"  mage  as  carries  the  idea  of  an  injury  along  with  it,  un- 
"  lets  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done,  but  from 
"  neceffity.  Thus  Celfus  puts  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who, 
"  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire,  pulls  down  his  neighbour's 
"  houfe  ;  and  whether  the  fire  had  reached  that  houfe 
"  which  is  pulled  down,  or  was  extinguifhed  before  it  got 
**  to  it,  in  neither  cafe,  he  thinks,  will  an  aftion  be  com- 
"  petent  from  the  Aquilian  law."] — Thefe  opinions  are 
undoubtedly  erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay 
what  has  occafioned  the  error:  the  cafes  mentioned  are 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  Aquilia ;  which  being  con- 
fined to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it  juflly  down  for  a 
rule,  That  no  a&ipn  for  reparation  can  lie,  where  there  is 

no 
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becaufe  the  tranfgreffion  of  that  law  doth  not  much 
alarm  plain  people  :  but  where  manners  and  re- 
fined fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fufceptible  of 
more  grievous  wounds  than  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  that  law,  a  poliftied  fociety  could 
have  no  long  endurance. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  external  and 
internal.  Each  Tex  is  fo  conftituted,  as  to  require 
ftridl  fidelity  and  attachment  in  a  mate.  The 
breach  of  thefe  duties  is  the  greateft  external  harm 
that  can  befal  them  :  it  harms  them  alfo  inter- 
nally, by  breaking  their  peace  of  mind.  It  has 
indeed  been  urged,  that  no  harm  will  enfue,  if  the 
adultery  be  kept  fecret;  and  confequently,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  where  the  facl  is  kept 
fecret.  But  fuch  as  reafon  thus  do  not  advert, 
that  to  declare  fecret  adultery  to  be  lawful,  is  in 
effeft  to  overturn  every  foundation  of  mutual  truft 
and  fidelity  in  the  matrimonial  ftate.  It  is  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  fays  a  reputable  writer,  that  no 
man  is  permitted  to  violate  his  faith  ;  and  that 
the  man  is  unjuft  and  barbarous  who  deprives  his 
wife  of  the  only  reward  ftie  has  for  adhering  to 
the  auftere  duties  of  her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful 

VOL.  III.  I  wife 

no  culpa.  But  had  Labeo  and  Celfus  adverted,  that  thefe 
cafes  belong  to  a  different  head,  viz  the  duty  of  recom- 
pence,  where  one  fuffers  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they 
themfelves  would  have  no  difficulty  of  iuitaining  a  claim 
«r  making  up  that  lofs. 
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wife  is  ftill  more  criminal,  by  diffblving  the  whole 
ties  of  nature  :  in  giving  to  her  hufband  children 
that  are  riot  his,  {he  betrays  both,  and  joins  per- 
fidy to  infidelity.  * 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the  active 
duties  j  but  erroneoufly  :  for  if  a  man  be  not  bound 
to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be  bound  to  fpeak  truth.  It 
is  therefore  only  a  restraining  duty,  prohibiting 
us  to  deceive  others,  by  affirming  what  is  not  true. 
Among  the  many  correfponding  principles  in  the 
human  mind  that  in  conjunction  tend  to  make  fo- 
ciety  comfortable,  a  principle  of  veracity  f ,  and  a 
principle  that  leads  us  to  rely  on  human  teftimoriy, 
are  two  :  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be 
an  ufelefs  principle  ;  and  without  the  former,  the 
latter  would  lay  us  open  to  fraud  and  treachery. 
The  moral  fenfe  accordingly  dictates,  that  we 

ought 

*  Emile,  liv.  5. 

•j-  Truth  is  always  uppermoft,  being  the  natural  iflue  of  the 
mind  -.  it  requires  no  art  nor  training,  no  inducement  nor 
temptation,  but  only  that  we  yield  to  natural  impulfe.  Ly- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  ;  and  is 
never  praclifed,  even  by  the  worft  of  men,  without  fome  temp- 
tation. Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natural  food,  which 
we  would  do  from  appetite  although  it  anfwered  no  end  :  ly- 
ing is  like  taking  phyfic,  which  i .  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and 
which  no  man  takes  but  for  fome  end  wNch  he  cannot  other- 
wife  attain.  Dr  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind. 
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ought  to  adhere  ftridly  to  truth,  without  regard 
to  confequences. 

It  rauft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are  bound  to 
explain  our  thoughts,  when  truth  is  demanded 
from  us  by  unlawful  means.  Words  uttered  vo- 
luntarily, are  naturally  relied  on,  as  expreffing  the 
fpeaker's  mind ;  and  if  his  mind  differ  from  his 
words,  he  tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  deceit.  But 
words  drawn  from  a  man  by  torture,  are  no  indi- 
cation of  his  mind-;  and  he  is  not  guilty  of  deceit 
in  uttering  whatever  words  may  be  agreeable, 
however  alien  from  his  thoughts :  if  the  author  of 
the  unlawful  violence  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, he  ought  to  blame  himfelf,  not  the  fpeaker. 

It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the  duty  of 
veracity  excludes  not  fable,  nor  any  liberty  of 
fpeech  intended  for  amufement  only. 

Active  duties,  as  hinted  above,  are  all  of  them 
diredled  to  particular  perfons.  And  the  firft  I 
fhall  mention,  is  that  between  parent  and  child. 
The  relation  of  parent  and  child,  the  ftrongeft  that 
can  exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefe  perfons 
to  exert  their  utmoft  powers  in  mutual  good  of- 
fices. Benevolence  among  other  blood-relations, 
is  alfo  a  duty  ;  but  not  ib  indifpenfable,  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  interior  degree  of  relation. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  direded  to  our  benefadors. 
But  though  gratitude  is  ftridly  a  duty,  the  mea~ 
fure  of  performance,  and  the  kind,  are  left  mcitly 
to  our  own  choice.  It  is  fcarce  necefiary  to  add, 

1  2  that 
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that  the  active  duties  now  mentioned,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  abfolutely  inflexible,  perhaps 
more  fo  than  the  reftraining  duties  :  many  find  ex- 
cufes  for  doing  harm  ;  but  no  one  hears  with  pa- 
tience an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth,  friend- 
ihip,  or  gratitude. 

Diftrefs,  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  convert 
benevolence  into  a  duty,  is  not  fufficient  without 
other  concurring  circumftances  ;    for   to   relieve 
every  perfon  in  diftrefs,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  human  being.     Our  relations  in  diftrefs  claim 
that  duty  from  us,  and  even  our  neighbours :  but 
diftant  diftrefs,  without  a  particular  connedion, 
fcarce  roufes  our  fympathy,  and  never  is  an  object 
of  duty.     Many  other  connections,  too  numerous 
for  this  fhort  efiay,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving 
others  from  diftrefs  ;  and  thefe  make  a  large  branch 
of  equity.     Though  in  various  inftances  benevo- 
lence is  converted  into  a   duty  by  diftrefs,   it  fol- 
lows not,  that  the  duty  is   always  proportioned  to 
the   degree  of  diftrefs      Nature  has  more  wifely- 
provided   for  the   fupport  of   virtue  :    a  virtuous 
perfon  in   diftrefs  commands  our  pity  :  a  vicious 
perfon  in  diftrefs  has  much  lefs  influence  ;  and  if 
by  vice  he  have  brought  on  the  diftrefs,  indigna- 
tion is  raifed,  not  pity  *. 

One  great  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  to  accomplifti  fome  ufeful  work, 
where  a  fingle  hand  would  be  inefficient.  Arts, 

manufactures, 
*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  edit.  5. 
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manufactures,  and  commerce,  require  many  hands : 
but  as  hands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  previous 
engagement,  the  performance  of  promifes  and  CQ- 
venants  is,  upon  that  account,  a  capital  duty  in  fo- 
ciety.  In  their  original  occupations  of  hunting 
and  fifhing,  men  living  fcattered  and  difperfed, 
have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  benefit  eacli 
other ;  and  in  that  fituation,  covenants,  being  of 
little  ufe,  are  little  regarded  :  but  hufbandry,  re- 
quiring the  co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws 
men  together  for  mutual  afliftance  ;  and  then  co- 
venants make  a  figure  :  arts  arid  commerce  make 
them  more  and  more  neceflary  ;  and  in  a  polilhed 
fociety  great  regard  is  paid  to  them. 

But  contracts  and  promifes  are  not  confined  to 
commercial  dealings  :  they  ferve  alib  to  make  be- 
nevolence a  duty  ;  and  are  even  extended  to  con- 
ned: the  living  with  the  dead  :  a  man  would  die 
with  regret,  if  he  thought  his  friends  were  not 
bound  by  their  promifes  to  fulfil  his  will  after  his 
death  :  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men  with  re- 
fpect  to  futurity,  the  moral  fenfe  makes  the  per- 
forming fuch  promifes  our  duty.  Thus,  if  I  pro- 
mife  to  my  friend  to  erect  a  monument  for  him 
after  his  death,  confcience  binds  me,  even  though 
no  perfon  alive  be  entitled  to  demand  perform- 
ance :  every  one  perceives  this  to  be  my  duty ; 
and  I  muft  expect  to  fuffer  reproach  and  blame,  if 
I  neglect  mj  engagement. 
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To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  covenant,  deli- 
berately made,  is  a  duty  no  lefs  inflexible  than 
thofe  duties  are  which  arife  independent  of  con- 
fent.  But  as  man  is  fallible,  often  mifled  by  ig- 
norance, and  liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition 
would  be  deplorable,  did  the  moral  fenfe  compel 
him  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  however  impru- 
dent or  irrational.  Here  the  moral  fenfe  gives 
way  to  human  infirmity :  it  reUeves  from  deceit, 
fr6m  impofition,  from  ignorance,  from  error  ;  and 
binds  a  man  by  no  engagement  but  what  anfwers 
the  end  fairly  intended.  There  is  ftill  lefs  doubt 
that  it  will  relieve  us  from  an  engagement  extort- 
ed by  external  violence,  or  by  overbearing  paflion. 
The  dread  of  torture  will  force  moil  men  to  fub- 
mit  to  any  terms ;  and  a  man  in  imminent  hazard 
of  drowning,  wjll  voluntarily  promife  all  he  has 
in  the  world  to  fave  him.  The  moral  fenfe  would 
be  ill  fuited  to  the  imbecillity  of  our  nature,  did 
it  bind  men  in  confcience  to  fulfil  engagements 
made  in  fuch  circumftances. 

The  other  branch  of  duties,  thofe  we  owe  to 
ourfelves,  mail  be  difcuffbd  in  a  few  words.  Pro- 
priety',  a  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  regulates  our 
conduct  with  refpect  to  ourfelves ;  as  Jujlice,  an- 
other branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  regulates  ous 
conduct  with  refpect  to  others.  Propriety  dictates, 
that  we  ought  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  to  the  ftation  allotted  us  by  Providence : 
it  dictates  in  particular,  that  temperance,  prudence, 

modefty, 
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modefty,  and  uniformity  of  conduct,  are  felf-du- 
ties.  Thefc  duties  contribute  to  private  happi- 
nefs,  by  preferving  health,  peace  of  mind,  and 
felf-efteem;  which  are  ineftimable  bleffings :  they 
contribute  no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gain- 
ing the  love  and  efteem  of  others,  and  aid  and  fup- 
port  in  time  of  need. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties  refpecting 
others,  we  find  them  more  or  lefs  extenfive  ;  but 
none  fo  extenfive  as  to  have  for  their  end  the  good 
of  mankind  in  general.  The  mod  extenfive  duty 
is  that  of  reftraint,  prohibiting  us  to  harm  others: 
but  even  that  duty  has  a  limited  end  ;  for  its  pur- 
pofe  is  only  to  protect  others  from  mifchief,  not  to 
do  them  any  pofitive  good.  The  active  duties  of 
doing  pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed  within  ftil). 
narrower  bounds,  requiring  fome  relation  that 
connects  us  with  others ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  parent, 
child,  friend,  benefactor.  The  (lighter  relations,  un- 
lefs  in  peculiar  circumftances,  are  not  the  foundation 
of  any  active  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example, 
does  not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty  :  but  fup- 
pofing  a  neighbour  to  be  in  diftrefs,  relief  becomes 
our  duty,  if  it  can  be  done  without  diftrefs  to  our- 
felves.  The  duty  of  relieving  from  diftrefs,  feldom 
goes  farther ;  for  though  we  always  fympathize 
with  our  relations,  and  with  thofe  under  our  eye, 
the  diftrefies  of  the  remote  and  unknown  affect  us 
very  little.  Factions  and  agreements  become  ne- 
ceflary,  if  we  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo- 

I  4  lence 
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lence  beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  Men,  it  is 
true,  are  capable  of  doing  more  good  than  is  re- 
quired of  them  as  a  duty  ;  but  every  fuch  good 
muft  be  a  free-will  offering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  ac- 
tions, fuch  as  may  be  done  or  left  undone  ;  which 
make  the  fecond  general  head  of  moral  actions. 
With  refpect  to  thefe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  us  at 
freedom :  a  benevolent  act  is  approved,  but  the 
omiffion   is   not   condemned.     Tbis  holds   ftrict- 
ly  in  fingle  acts ;  but  in  viewing  the  whole  of  a 
man's  conduct,  the  moral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  a 
little.  .  As  the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly 
fociar,  partly  ielfifh,  we  have  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion, that  our  conduct  ought  to  be  conformable  to 
our  nature  ;   and  that  in  advancing  our  own  in- 
tereft,  we  ought  not  altogether  to  neglect  that  of 
others.     The  man  accordingly  who  confines  his 
whole  time  and  thoughts  within  his  own  little 
fphere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  as  guilty  of 
wrong  conduct ;   and  the  man  himfelf,  if  his  mo- 
ral perceptions  be  not  blunted  by  felfimnefs,  muft 
be  fenfible  that  he  deferves  to  be  condemned.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  poffible  that  free  benevolence 
may  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds :    where 
it  prevails,  it  commonly  leads  to  excels,  by  prompt- 
ing a  man  to  facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  his  own 
to  a  fmall  intereft  of  others ;    and  the  moral  fenfe 
dictates,  that  fuch  conduct  is  wrong.     The  juft 

temperament. 
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temperament,   is  a  fubordination  of  benevolence 
to  felf-love. 

Thus,  moral  actions  are  divided  into  two  claffes : 
the  firft  regards  our  duty,  containing  adlions  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  actions  that  ought  not  to  be 
done  ;  the  other  regards  arbitrary  or  difcretion- 
ary  aclions,  containing  adlions  that  are  right  when 
done,  but  not  wrong  when  left  undone.  Society 
is  indeed  promoted  by  the  latter  ;  but  it  can  fcarce 
fubfift,  unlefs  the  former  be  made  our  duty. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acYions  only  of  the  firft  clafs  are 
made  indifpenfable  ;  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  being 
left  to  our  free-will.  And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that 
the  various  propenfities  that  difpofe  us  to  actions 
of  the  firft  clafs,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
primary  virtues ;  leaving  the  name  of  fecondary 
virtues  to  thofe  propenfities  which  difpofi^us  to 
actions  of  the  other  clafs*. 

The  .deduction  above  given  makes  it  evident, 
that  the  general  tendency  of  right  actions  is  to 
promote  the  good  of  fociety,  and  of  wrong  ac- 
tions, to  obftrud  that  good.  Univerfal  benevo- 
lence is  indeed  not  required  of  man  ;  becaufe  to 
put  it  in  practice,  is  beyond  his  utmoft  abilities. 
But  for  promoting  the  general  good,  every  thing 

is 

*  Virtue  Cgnifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gives 
the  afcendant  to  moral  principles.  Vice  fignifies  that  dif- 
polition  of  mind  which  gives  little  or  no  afcendant  to  mo- 
ral principles. 
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is  required  of  him  that  he  can  accomplifh  ;  which 
will  appear  from  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties. 
The  prohibition  of  harming  others  is  an  eafy  tafk  ; 
and  upon  that  account  is  made  univerfal.  Our  ac- 
tive duties  are  very  different :  man  is  circumfcri- 
bed  both  in  capacity  and  power:  he  cannot  do 
good  but  in  a  flow  fucceffion  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
wifely  ordered,  that  his  obligation  to  do  good 
mould  be  confined  to  his  relations,  his  friends,  his 
benefactors.  Even  diftrefs  makes  not  benevolence 
a  general  duty  :  all  a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  re- 
lieve thofe  at  hand ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  dif- 
tant  misfortunes  with  little  or  no  concern. 

But  let  not  the  moral  fyflem  be  mifapprehend- 
ed,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even  lawful,  to  pro- 
fecute  what  upon  the  whole  we  reckon  the  mod 
beneficial  to  fociety,  balancing  ill  with  good.  The 
moral  fenfe  permits  not  a  violation  of  any  perfon's 
right,  however  trivial,  whatever  benefit  may  there- 
by accrue  to  another,  A  man  for  example  in  low 
circumftances,  by  denying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rich 
mifer,  faves  himfelf  and  a  hopeful  family  from 
ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  effecT:  far  outweighs 
the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  counterbalance :  but  the 
moral  fenfe  permits  not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill 
with  good  ;  nor  gives  countenance  to  an  unjuft 
act,  whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And  hence 
a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifls  agree,  That  we 

muft 
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muft  not  do  ill  to  bring  about  good  \  the  final 
caufe  of  which  fhall  be  given  below  *. 

SECT.    IV. 

Principles  of  Duty  and  of  Benevolence. 

HAVING  thus  fhortly  delineated  the  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  we  proceed  to  an  article 
of  great  importance,  which  is,  to  inquire  into  the 
means  provided  by  our  Maker  for  compelling  obe- 
dience to  thefe  laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  un- 
erring guide ;  but  the  moft  expert  guide  will  not 
profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  to  be  led.  This 
confideration  makes  it  evident,  that  to  complete 
the  moral  fvftem,  man  ought  to  be  endued  with 
fome  principle  or  propenfity,  fome  impuliive 
power,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  dictated 
by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  of  his 
works  imperfect.  In  order  to  render  us  obfequi- 
ous  to  the  moral  fenfe  as  our  guide,  he  hath  im- 
planted in  our  nature  the  principles  of  duty,  of 
benevolence,  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  of 
reparation.  It  may  poflibly  be  thought,  that  re- 
wards and  puniihments,  of  which  afterward,  are 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, without  neceffity  of  any  other  principle. 

Human 

*  Sea.  *j. 
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Human  laws,  it  is  true,  are  enforced  by  thefe 
means  ;  becaufe  no  higher  fanction  is  under  com- 
mand of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  But  the  celeftial 
legiflator,  with  power  that  knows  no  control,  and 
benevolence  that  knows  no  bounds,  hath  enforced 
his  laws  by  means  no  lefs  remarkable  for  mildnefs 
than  for  efficacy :  he  employs  no  external  com- 
puliion  ;  but,  in  order  to  engage  our  will  on  the 
right  fide,  hath  in  the  breaft  of  individuals  efta- 
blifhed  the  principles  of  dufy  and  of  benevolence, 
which  efficacioufly  excite  them  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  reftraining  and  active  duties  being  both  of 
them  efiential  to  fociety,  our  Maker  has  wifely  or- 
dered, that  the  principle  which  enforces  thefe  du- 
ties, mould  be  the  moft  cogent  of  all  that  belong 
to  our  nature.  Other  principles  may  {blicit,  allure, 
or  terrify  ;  but  the  principle  of  duty  affumes  au- 
thority, commands,  and  infifts  to  be  obeyed,  with- 
out giving  ear  to  any  oppofing  motive. 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety,  is  to  furnifti  op. 
portunities  of  mutual  aid  and  fupport ;  nature  fe- 
conding  that  purpofe,  hath  provided  the  principle 
of  benevolence,  which  excites  us  to  be  kindly,  be- 
neficent, and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  author  of  nature,  attentive  to 
our  wants  and  to  our  well-being,  hath  endued  us 
with  a  liberal  portion  of  that  principle.  It  ex- 
cites us  to  be  kind,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  con- 
nected with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even  to 

thofe 
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thofe  we  are  barely  acquainted  with.     Providence 
is  peculiarly  attentive  to  objects  in  diftrefs,  who 
require  immediate  aid  and  relief.  To  the  principle 
of  benevolence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paffion  of  pi- 
ty, which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irrefiftible.    To 
make  benevolence  more  exteniive,  would  be  fruit- 
lefs  ;  becaufe  here  are  objects  in  plenty  to  fill  the 
moft  capacious  mind.     It  would  not  be  fruitlefs 
only,  but   hurtful  to  fociety  :  I  fay  hurtful ;  be- 
caufe frequent  difappointments  in  attempting  to 
gratify  our  benevolence,  would  render  it  a  trouble- 
fome  gueft,  and  make  us  cling  rather  to  felfifhnefs, 
which  we  can  always  gratify.     At  the  fame  timet 
though  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  exteniive  lift 
of  particular  objects,   yet  the  faculty  we  have  of 
uniting  numberlefs  individuals  into  one  complex 
object,  enlarges  greatly  the  fphere  of  benevolence. 
By  that  faculty,  our  country,  our  government,  our 
religion,   become  objects  of  public  fpirit,  and  of  a 
lively  affection.      The   individuals  that  compofe 
the  group,  coniidered  apart,  may  be  too  minute,  or 
too  diftant,  for  our  benevolence :  but  when  united 
into  one  whole,  accumulation  makes  them  great, 
greatnefs  makes  them  confpicuous ;  and  affection, 
pjeferved  entire  and  undivided,  is  bellowed  upon 
an  abltract  object,   as  upon  one  that  is  (ingle  and 
vilibie  ;  but  wuh  energy  proportioned  to  its  great- 
er dignity  and  importance.     Thus  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered  among 
men.     It  is  indeed  made  fubordinate  to  felf-inte- 

reft, 
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refl,  which  is  wifely  ordered,  as  will  afterwards  be 
made  evident  *  :  but  its  power  and  extent  are 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity  of 
man,  and  to  his  fituation  in  this  world  ;  fo  as  bet- 
ter to  fulfil  its  deftination,  than  if  it  were  an  over- 
match for  felf-intereft,  and  for  every  other  prin- 
ciple. 

SECT.     V. 

Laws  refpetting  Rewards  and  Puni/bments. 

REFLECTING  on  the  moral  branch  of  our  na- 
ture qualifying  us  for  fociety  in  a  manner 
fuited  to  our  capacity,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
hand  of  our  Maker  ;  for  means  fo  finely  adjufted 
to  an  important  end,  never  happen  by  chance.  It 
muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many  in- 
dividuals, the  principle  of  duty  has  not  vigour  nor 
authority  fufficient  to  Hem  every  tide  of  unruly 
paffion  :  by  the  vigilance  of  fome  paflions,  we  are 
taken  unguarded  ;  deluded  by  the  fly  infinuations 
of  others  ;  or  overwhelmed  with  the  ftormy  im- 
petuofity  of  a  third  fort.  Moral  evil  is  thus  in- 
troduced, and  much  wrong  is  done-  This  new 
fcene  fuggefts  to  us,  that  there  muft  be  fome  ar- 
ticle ftill  wanting  to  complete  the  moral  fyftem  ; 
fome  means  for  redrefling  fuch  wrongs,  and  for 

preventing 
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preventing  the  reiteration  of  them.  To  accom- 
plifli  thefe  important  ends,  there  are  added  to  the 
moral  fyftem,  .-laws  relative  to  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  and  to  reparation  ;  of  which  in  their 
order. 

Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fociety  by  in- 
ftindl  merely  ;  fuch  as  heavers,  fheep,  monkeys, 
bees,  rooks.  But  men  are  feldom  led  by  inftinct : 
their  actions  are  commonly  prompted  by  paffions  ; 
of  which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial  and  fel- 
fifh,  benevolent  and  malevolent.  And  were  every 
paflion  equally  entitled  to  gratification,  man  would 
be  utterly  unqualified  for  fociety :  he  would  be  a 
ihip  without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind, 
and  moving  at  random  without  any  ultimate  de- 
ftiriation.  The  faculty  of  reafon  would  make  no 
oppofition  ;  for  were  there  no  fenfe  of  wrong,  it 
would  be  reafonablelto  gratify  every  defire  that 
harms  not  ourfelves :  and  to  talk  of  punifhment 
would  be  abfurd  ;  for  punifhment,  in  its  very  idea, 
implies  fome  wrong  that  ought  to  be  redrefied. 
Hence  the  neceility  of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  qualify 
us  for  fociety :  by  inftructing  us  in  our  duty,  it 
renders  us  accountable  for  our  conduct,  and  makes 
us  fufceptible  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  The 
moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable  purpofe :  it 
erects  in  man  an  unerring  ftandard  for  the  ap- 
plication and  meafure  of  rewards  and  punifti- 
ments. 

To 
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To  complete  the  fyftem  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
rnents,  it  is  necefiary  that  a  provifion  be  made, 
both  of  power  and  of  willingnefs  to  reward  and 
pvmifh.     The  Author  of  our  nature  hath  provided 
amply  for  the  former,  by  entitling  every  man  to 
reward  and  punifh  as  his  native  privilege.     And 
he  has  provided  for  the  latter,  by  a  noted  princi- 
ple in  our  nature,  prompting  us  to  exercife  the 
power.     Impelled  by  that  principle,   we  reward 
the  virtuous  with  approbation  and  efteem,  and  pu- 
nifh  the   vicious   with    difapprobation    and   con- 
tempt.    And  there  is  an  additional  motive  for  ex- 
crcifing  that  principle,  which   is,  that   we   have 
great  fatisfaction  in  rewarding,  and  no  lefs  in  pu- 
nifhing. 

As  to  punifliment  in  particular,  an  action  done 
intentionally  to  produce  mifchief,  is  criminal,  and 
merits  punimment.  Such  an  action,  being  difa- 
greeable,  raifes  my  refentment,  even  where  I  have 
no  connection  with  the  perfon  injured  ;  and  the 
principle  mentioned  impels  me  to  chaftife  the  de- 
linquent with  indignation  and  hatred.  An  injury 
done  to  myfelf  raifes  my  refentment  to  a  higher 
tone  :  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fo  flight  a  punim- 
ment as  indignation  and  hatred  :  the  author  mud 
by  my  hand  fuffer  mifchief,  as  great  as  he  has  made 
me  fuffer. 

Even  the  moft  fecret  crime  efcapes  not  punifli- 
ment.    The  delinquent  is  tortured  with  remorfe  : 
fee  even  defires  to  be  puniihed,  foinetimes  fo  ar- 
dently 
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dently  as  to  punifh  himfelf*.     There  cannot  be 
imagined  a  contrivance  more  effectual  to  deter  one 

from 

*  Mr  John  Kello,  minifter  of  Spot,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  had 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  preaching,  and  was  univerfally 
held  a  man  of  flngular  piety.  His  wife  was  handfome,  cheer- 
ful, tender-hearted,  and  in  a  word  poflefTed  all  the  qualities 
that  can  endear  a  woman  to  her  hufband.  A  pious  and  rich 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood  tempted  his  avarice.  She  clung 
to  him  as  a  fpiritual  guide ;  and  but  for  his  little  wife,  he  had 
no  doubt  of  obtaining  her  in  marriage  He  turned -gradual- 
ly peeviui  and  dilcontented.  His  change  of  behaviour  made 
a  deep  impreffion  on  his  wife,  for  (he  loved  him  dearly  ;  and 
yet  fhe  was  anxious  to  conceal  her  treatment  from  the  world. 
Her  meeknefs,  her  fubmiffion,  her  patience,  tended  but  to  in- 
creafe  his  fullennefs.  Upon  a  Sunday  morning,  when  on  her 
knees,  (he  was  offering  up  her  devotions,  he  came  foftly  be- 
hind her,  put  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  hung  her  up  to  the 
ceiling.  He  bolted  his  gate,  creeped  out  at  a  window,  walk- 
ed  demurely  to  church,  and  charmed  his  hearers  with  a  mod 
pathetic  fermon.  After  divine  fervice,  he  invited  two  or  three 
of  his  neighbours  to  pals  the  evening,  at  his  houfe,  telling 
them  that  his  wife  was  indifpofed,  and  of  late  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy ;  but  that  (he  would  be  glad  to  fee  them.  It  fur- 
prifed  them  to  find  the  gate  bolted,  and  none  to  anfwer  : 
much  more  when,  upon  its  being  forced  open,  they  found 
her  in  the  pofture  mentioned.  The  hufband  feemed  to  be 
ftruck  dumb  ;  and  counterfeited  forrow  fo  much  to  the  life, 
that  his  guefts,  forgetting  the  deceafed,  were  wholly  intereft- 
ed  about  the  living.  His  feigned  tears,  however,  became 
real  :  his  ftml  was  opprefled  with  the  weight  of  his  guilt. 
Finding  no  relief  from  agonizing  remorfe,  and  from  the  image 

of 
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from  vice,  than  remorfe,  -which  itfelf  is  a  grievous 
punifhment.  Self- punifliment  'goes  flill  farther: 
every  criminal,  fenfible  that  he  ought  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  dreads  punifhment  from  others ;  and  this 
dread,  however  fmothered  during  profperity, breaks 
out  in  adverfity,  or  in  depre-fiion  of  mind  :  his 
crime  flares  him  in  the  face,  and  every  accidental 
misfortune  is  in  his  difturbed  imagination  inter- 
preted to  be  a  punifhment :  "  And  they  faid  one 
"  to  another,  We  are  very  guilty  concerning  our 
"  brother,  in  that  we  faw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul, 
"  when  he  befought  us  ;  and  we  would  not  hear  : 
"  therefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us.  And 
"  Reuben  anfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  I  not  un- 
"  to  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  againft  the  child  ? 
"  and  ye  would  not  hear ;  therefore  behold  alfo 
"  his  blood  is  required  *  f." 

The 

of  his  murdered  wife  constantly  haunting  him,  he  about  fix 
weeks  after  the  horrid  deed  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  juftice.  He  was  condemned  upon  his  own  con- 
feffion,  and  executed  4th  Oclober  1570. 

*  Genefis  xlii.  21. 

f  John,  Duke  of  Britany,  commonly  termed  tlx  Good  Duker 
illuftrious  for  generofity,  clemency,  and  piety,  reigned  forty- 
three  years,  wholly  employed  about  the  good  of  his  fubjedls. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Francis,  a  prince  weak  and 
fufpicious,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  mifled  by  favourites. 
Arthur  of  Montauban,  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Gilles,  bro- 
ther 
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The  Ufurper,  Oliver  Cromwell,  found  to  his  dire 
experience,  that  the  grandeur  which  he  had  attain- 
ed with  fo  much  cunning  and  courage,  did  not 
contribute  to   his  happinefs;  for  with  happinefs 
K  2  guilt 

ther  to  the  Duke,  perfuaded  the  Duke  that  his  brother  was 
laying  plots  to  dethrone  him.  Gilles  being  imprifoned,  the 
Duke's  beft  friends  conjured  him  to  pity  his  unhappy  brother, 
•who  might  be  imprudent,  but  afiuredly  was  innocent ;  —all  in 
vain.  Gilles  being  profecuted  before  the  three  eftates  of  the 
province  for  high-treafon,  was  unanimously  abfolved  ;  which 
irritated  the  Duke  more  and  more.  Arthur  of  Montauban 
artfully  fuggeftcd  to  his  matter  to  try  pnifon  ;  which  having 
mifcarried,  they  next  refolved  to  ftarve  the  prifoner  to  death. 
The  unfortunate  Prince,  through  the  bars  of  a  window,  cried 
aloud  for  bread  ;  but  the  paffengers  durft  notfupply  him.  One 
poor  woman  only  had  courage  more  than  once  to  flip  fome 
bread  within  the  window.  He  charged  a  prieft,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  confeffion,  to  declare  to  the  Duke,  "  That  feeing 
"  juftice  was  refufed  him  in  this  world,  he  appealed  to  Heaven ; 
"  and  called  upon  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
'*  feat  of  God  in  forty  days."  The  Duke  and  his  favourite, 
amazed  that  the  Prince  lived  fo  long  without  nourifhment, 
employed  aflaffins  to  frhother  him  with  his  bed  clothes.  The 
prieft,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  prefented 
himfelf  before  the  Duke,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cited  him  in 
name  of  the  deceafed  Lord  Gilles  to  appear  before  God  in 
forty  days.  Shame  and  remorfe  verified  the  prediction.  The; 
Duke  was  feized  with  a  fudden  terror  ;  and  the  image  of  his 
brother,  expiring  by  his  orders,  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
He  decayed  daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regular  difeafe,  and 
died  within  the  forty  days  in  frightful  agony. 

See  this  fubjecl  further  illuftrutcd  in  the  Sketch, 
and  Progrefs  of  Theology t  chap.  !. 
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guilt  is  inconftftent.  Confcious  that  he  deferred 
punifhment  for  his  crimes,  and  dreading  its  being 
inflicted  upon  him,  all  around  appeared  to  him 
treacherous  friends  or  bitter  enemies.  Death, 
which  with  intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field, 
was  now  timoroufly  apprehended  from  afiaffins. 
With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  furveyed  every 
new  face.  He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and 
never  moved  a  ftep  without  his  guards.  Seldom 
he  flept  three  nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber  ; 
nor  in  any  but  what  had  a  back-door,  at  which 
centinels  were  placed.  Society  terrified  him  by 
reflecting  on  his  unknown  enemies,  numerous  and 
implacable.  Solitude  aftonimed  him  by  leaving 
him  without  protection.  Can  all  the  glory  and 
power  that  this  earth  can  afford  be  a  counterba- 
lance for  fuch  mifery  ? 

No  tranfgrefiion  of  felf-duty  efcapes  punifti- 
ment,  more  than  tranfgrefiion  of  duty  to  others. 
The  punifhments,  though  not  the  fame,  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  kind.  Injuflice  is  punifhed 
with  remorfe  :  impropriety  with  fhame,  which  is 
remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Injuftice  raifes  in- 
dignation in  the  beholder,  and  fo  doth  every  fla- 
grant impropriety  :  flighter  improprieties  receive 
a  milder  punifhment,  being  rebuked  with  fome 
degree  of  contempt,  and  commonly  with  deri- 

iion*. 

So 
*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  10. 
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So  far  we  have  been  led  in  a  beaten  track  ;  but 
in  attempting  to  proceed,  we  are  entangled  in  mazes 
and  intricacies.  An  action  well  intended  may  hap- 
pen to  produce  no  good  ;  and  an  action  ill  intend- 
ed may  happen  to  produce  no  mifchief :  a  man 
overawed  by  fear,  may  be  led  to  do  mifchief  a- 
gainft  his  will ;  and  a  perfon,  miftaking  the  ftand- 
ard  of  right  and  wrong,  may  be  innocently  led  to 
do  acts  of  injuftice.  By'what  rule,  in  fuch  cafes, 
are  rewards  and  punifhments  to  be  applied  ?  Ought 
a  man  to  be  rewarded  when  he  does  no  good,  or 
punifhed  when  he  does  no  mifchief:  ought  he  to 
be  punifhed  for  doing  mifchief  againft  his  will,  or 
for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  he  is  acting  in- 
nocently ?  Thefe  queftions  fugged  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  be  applicable 
to  rewards  and  punifhments. 

We  have  feen  that  there  is  an  invariable  ftand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong,  which  depends  not  in  any 
degree  on  private  opinion  or  conviction.  By  that 
ftandard,  all  pecuniary  claims  are  judged,  all 
claims  of  property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand 
founded  on  intereft,  not  excepting  reparation,  as 
will  afterward  appear.  But  with  refpect  to  the 
moral  characters  of  men,  and  with  refpect  to  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  a  different  ftandard  is 
erected  in  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  neither 
rigid  nor  inflexible  ;  which  is,  the  opinion  that 
men  have  of  their  own  actions.  It  is  mentioned 
above,  that  a  man  is  efteemed  innocent  in  doing 
what  he  himfelf  thinks  right,  and  guilty  in  doing 
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what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong-.  In  applying  this 
ftandard  to  rewards  and  punimments,  we  reward 
thofe  who  in  doing  wrong  are  however  convinced 
that  they  are  innocent ;  and  punifh  thofe  who  in 
doing  right  are  however  convinced  that  they  are 
guilty*.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  fo  perverted  by 
improper  education  or  by  fuperflition,  as  to  efpoufe 
numberlefs  abfurd  tenets,  contradictory  to  the 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  yet  fuch  men 
are  no  exception  from  the  general  rule :  if  they 
act  according  to  confcience,  they  are  innocent,  and 
fafe  againit  punifhment  however  wrong  the  action 
may  be  ;  and  if  they  acl:  againft  confcience,  they 
are  guilty  and  punifhable  however  right  the  ac- 
tion may  be :  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral  per- 
ception, that  a  guilty  perfon  be  rewarded,  or  an 
innocent  perfori  punimed.  Further,  if  mifchief  bs 
done  contrary  to  will,  as  where  a  man  is  compelled 
by  fear  or  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  his 
party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yielding  to  the 
weaknefs  of  his  nature,  contrary  to  his  firmeft  re- 
folves ;  but  he  has  no  check  of  confcience,  and 
upon  that  account  is  not  liable  to  punifhment. 
And  laftly,  in  order  that  perfonal  merit  and  de- 
merit may  not  in  any  meafure  depend  on  chance, 

we 

*  Virtuous  and  vicious,  innocent  and  gnllty,  fignify  quali- 
ties both  of  men  and  of  their  aftions.  Approbation  and  di£- 
approbation,  praiie  and  blame,  fignify  certain  emotions  or 
fentiments  of  thofe  who  fee  or  contemplate  men  and  their  ac* 
tions. 
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\ve  are  fo  conilitntcd  as  .to  pkice  innocence  and 
guilt,  not  on  the  event,  but  on  the  intention  of 
doing  right  or  wrong ;  and  accordingly,  whatever 
be  the  event,  a  man  is  praifed  for  an  action  well- 
intended,  and  condemned  for  an  action  ill-intend- 
ed. 

But  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain  wrong 
happen  by  accident  to  do  a  wrong  he  did  not  in- 
tend;  as,  for  example,  intending  to  rob  a  warren 
by  mooting  the  rabbits^  he  accidentally  wounds  a 
child  unfeen  behind  a  buftj  ?  Tiie  delinquent 
ought  to  be  puniihed  for  intending  to  rob ;  and 
he  is  alfo  fubjected  to  repair  the  hurt  done  to  the 
child :  but  he  cannot  be  punimed  for  the  acciden- 
tal wound :  becaufe  our  nature  regulates  puiiifh- 
meiit  by  the  intention,  and  not  by  the  event  *. 

K4  A 

*  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  pecuniary  competitions 
for  crimes  were  univerfal ;  and  during  that  long  period,  very 
little  weight  was  laid  upon  intention.  This  proceeded  from 
the  cloudiiuls  and  obfcuvity  of  moral  perceptions  among  bar- 
barians, making  no  diftin&ion  between  reparation  and  pecu- 
niary  punifhment.  Where  a  man  does  mifchief  intentionally, 
or  is  verfatu  in  i/Iicito,  as  exprefled  in  the  Roman  law,  he  is 
juftly  bound  to  repair  all  the  harm  that  enfues,  however  ac- 
cidentally ;  and  from  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  pumfh- 
meut  to  reparation,  the  rule  was  childifhly  extended  to  pu- 
niihment.  But  this  rule,  fo  little  confident  with  moral  prin- 
ciples, could  not  long  fubfift  after  pecuniary  compofitions 
gave  place  to  corporal  puniihment ;  and  accordingly,  among 
civilised  nations,  the  law  of  nature  is  reflored,  which  pro- 
hibits punifhment  for  any  mifchief  that  is  not  intentional. 

The 
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A  crime  againft  any  primary  virtue  is  attended 
with  fevere  and  never -failing  pummment,  more 
efficacious  than  any  that  have  been  invented  to 
enforce  municipal  laws :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preferving  primary  virtues  inviolate,  is  attended 
with  little  merit.  The  fecondary  virtues  are  di- 
redtiy  oppofite :  the  neglecting  them  is  not  attend- 
ed with  any  punifhment  -,  but  the  pradice  of- them, 
is  attended  with  ill uftrious.  rewards.  Offices  of 
undeferved  kindnefs,  retuons  of  good  for  ill,  ge- 
nerous toils  and  fufferings  for  our  friends  or  for 
our  country,  are  attended  with  confcioufnefs  of 
felf-me-rit,  and  with  univerfal  praife  and  admi- 
ration ; 

The  Englifh  muft  be  excepted,  who,  remarkably  tenacious  of 
their  original  laws  and  cuftoms,  preferve  in  force,  even  as  to 
capital  punifhment,  the  above-mentioned  rule  that  obtained 
among  barbarians,  when  pecuniary  compofitions  were  in  vi- 
gour. The  following  paflage  is  from  Hales,  (Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  chap.  39.)  "  Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and 
"  knowingly  intends  hurt  to  the  perfpn  of  a  man,  as  for  ex- 
"  ample  to  beat  him,  though  he  intend  not  death,  yet  if  death 
*'  enfues,  it  excufeth  not  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  or  man- 
"  flaughter  at  leaft,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen." 
And  Fofter,  in  his  Crown  law,  teaches  the  fame  dnclrine,  ne- 
ver once  fufpefting  in  it  the  leaft  deviation  from  moral  prin- 
ciples. "  A  fhooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  and  by  accident 
"  killeth  a  man :  if  his  intention  was  to  fleal  the  poultry, 
"  which  muft  be  collecled  from  circumftances,  it  will  be  mur- 
"  der,  by  reafon  of  that  felonious  intent;  but  if  it  was  done 
'«  wantonly  and  without  that  intention,  it  will  be  barely  man- 
"  flaughter."  (P.  259.) 
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ration;  the  higheft  rewards  a  generous  mind  is 
fufceptible  of. 

From  what  is  faid,  the  following  observation 
will  occur:  The  pain  of  tranfgrefiing  juftice,  fide- 
lity, or  any  duty,  is  much  greater  than  the  plea- 
fure  of  performing :  but  the  pain  of  neglecting  a 
generous  action,  or  any  fecondary  virtue,  is  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  pleafure  of  performing. 
Among  the  vices  oppoiite  to  the  primary  virtues, 
the  moil  ftriking  moral  deformity  is  found ;  among 
the  fecondary  virtues,  the  moll  flriking  moral 
beauty. 

SECT.    VI. 

Laws  ref petting  Reparation. 


principle  of  reparation  fs  made  a  branch 
of  the  moral  fyftem  for  accornplifliing  two 
ends :  which  are,  to  reprefs  wrongs  that  are  not 
criminal,  and  to  make  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refpect  to  the 
former,  reparation  is  a  fpecies  of  punifliment :. 
with  refpect  to  the  latter,  it  is  an  act  of  juftice. 
Thcfe  ends  will  be  better  .underftood,  after  afcer- 
taining  the  nature  and  foundation  of  reparation ; 
to  which  the  following  diviiion  of  actions  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Firft,  actions  that  we  are  bound  to  per- 
form. Second,  actions  that  we  perform  in  profe- 

cution 
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cution  of  a  right  or  privilege.  Third,  indifferent 
actions,  defcribed  above.  Adions  of  {the  firft  kind 
fubjecl:  not  a  man  to  reparation,  whatever  damage 
enfues ;  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  perform  them, 
and  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  morality  that  a 
man  mould  be  fubjected  to  reparation  for  doing 
his  duty.  The  laws  of  reparation  that  concern 
actions  of  the  fecond  kind,  are  more  complex.  The 
focial  ftate,  highly  beneficial  by  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  good  offices,  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniences ;  as  where  a  perfon  happens 
to  be  in  a  fituation  of  necefiarily  harming  others 
by  exerciiing  a  right  or  privilege.  .  If  the  lore- 
fight  of  harming  another  reftrain  me  not  from  ex- 
ercifing  my  right,  the  intereft  of  that  other  is  made 
fubfervient  to  mine :  on  the  other  hand,  if  fuch 
furefight  reftrain  me  from  exercifing  my  rig  tit, 
my  intereft  is  made  fubfervient  to  his.  What 
doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in  that  caic :  To 
preferve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality  among  per- 
fons  born  free  and  by  nature  equal  in  rank,  the 
moral  fenfe  dictates  a  rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
falutary  ;  which  is,  That  the  exercifing  a  right 
will  not  juftify  me  for  doing  direct  mifchief;  but 
will  juftify  me,  though  1  forefee  that  mifchief 
may  pofiibly  happen.  The  firft  brunch  of  the 
rule  refolves  into  a  propofition  eftablilhed  above, 
That  no  intereft  of  mine,  not  even  life  itfelf,  will 
authorife  me  to  hurt  an  innocent  perfon.  The 
•ther  branch  is  fupported  by  expediency :  for  if 

the 
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the  bare  pofiibility  of  hurting  others  were  diffi- 
dent to  reflrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his  rights 
and  privileges  ;  men  would  be  too  much  cramped 
in  action,  or  rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  flate 
of  abfolute  inactivity.  With  refpect  to  the  firfi 
branch,  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  even  to  punim- 
ment :  with  refpect  to  the  other,  I  am  not  even 
culpable,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  mifchief  that 
happens  to  enfae.  But  this  propolition  admits  a 
temperament,  which  is,  that  if  any  danger  be  fore- 
feen,  I  am  in  fome  degree  culpable,  if  I  be  not  at 
due  pains  to  prevent  it.  For  example,  where  in 
pull  ing  down  an  old  houfe  I  happen  to  wound  one 
paffing  accidentally,  without  calling  aloud  to  be- 
ware. 

With  rcfpect  to  indifferent  actions,  the  moral 
fenfe  dictates,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
doing  mifchief,  either  direct  or  confequential.  As 
we  fuffer  no  lofs  by  forbearing  actions  that  are 
done  fcr  paftime  merely,  fuch  an  action  is  culpable 
or  faulty,  if  the  confequent  mifchief  was  forefeen 
or  might  have  been  forefeen  ;  and  the  actor  of 
courfc  is  fubjected  to  reparation.  As  this  is  a  car- 
dinal point  in  the  doctrine  of  reparation,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Without  in- 
tending any  harm,  a  man  may  forefee,  that  what 
he  is  about  to  do  will  probably  or  poflibly  pro- 
duce mifchief;  and  fometimes  mifchief  follows 
that  was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen.  The  ac- 
tion in  the  former  cafe  is  not  criminal ;  bccaufe 

ill 
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ill  intention  is  efiential  to  a  crime ;  but  it  is  cul- 
pable or  faulty  ;  and  if  mifchief  "enfue,  the  actor 
blames  himfelf,  and  is  blamed  by  others,  for  ha- 
ving done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  Thus, 
a  man  who  throws  a  large  ftone  among  a  crowd 
of  people,  is  highly  culpable  ;  becaufe  he  muft 
forefee  that  mifchief  will  probably  enfue,  though 
he  has  no  intention  to  hurt  any  perfon.  As  to  the 
latter  cafe,  though  mifchief  was  neither  intended 
nor  forefeen,  yet  if  it  might  have  been  forefeen, 
the  action  is  ram  or  uncatious,  and  confequently 
culpable  or  faulty  in  fome  degree.  Thus,  if  a 
man,  (hooting  at  a  mark  for  recreation  near  a  high 
road,  happen  to  wound  one  paffing  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the 
action  is  in  fome  degree  culpable,  becaufe  the 
mifchief  might  have  been  forefeen.  But  though 
mifchief  enfue,  an  action  is  not  culpable  or  faulty 
if  all  reafonable  precaution  have  been  adhibited  : 
the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  author  to  be  inno- 
cent *  and  blamelefs  :  the  mifchief  is  accidental ; 
and  the  action  may  be  termed  unlucky,  but  comes 
not  under  the  denomination  of  either  right  or 
wrong.  In  general,  when  we  act  merely  for 
amufement,  our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for 
the  harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen  or 

might 

*  Innocent  here  is  oppofed  to  culpable :  in  a  broader  fenfe  it 
is  oppofed  to  criminal.  With  refpedt  to  punifliment,  an  aftion 
though  culpable  is  innocent,  if  it  be  not  criminal :  with  re- 
fpecl  to  reparation,  it  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable. 
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might  with  due  attention  have  been  forefeen.  But 
our  rights  and  privileges  would  profit  us  little,  if 
their  exercife  were  put  under  the  fame  reftraint : 
it  is  more  wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of 
mifchief,  even  forefeen,  mould  not  reftrain  a  man 
from  profecuting  his  concerns,  which  may  often 
be  of  confequence  to  him ;  provided  that  he  act 
with  due  precaution.  He  proceeds  accordingly 
with  a  fafe  confcience,  and  is  not  afraid  of  being 
blamed  either  by  God  or  man. 

With  refpect  to  rafli  or  uncautious  actions, 
where  the  mifchief  might  have  been  forefeen 
though  not  actually  forefeen  ;  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  efcape  blame,  that  a  man,  naturally  rafh  or  in- 
attentive, acts  according  to  his  character :  a  de- 
gree of  precaution  is  required,  both  by  himfelf 
and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the  generality 
of  men  :  he  perceives  that  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  acted  more  cautioufly  ;  and  his  confcience 
reproaches  him  for  his  inattention,  no  lefs  than  if 
he  were  naturally  more  fedate  and  attentive.  Thus 
the  circumfpection  natural  to  mankind  in  general, 
is  applied  as  a  flandard  to  every  individual ;  and 
if  a  man  fall  fhort  of  that  flandard,  he  is  culpable 
and  blameable,  however  unforefeen  by  him  the 
mifchief  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  actions,  is  equally 
applicable  to  culpable  oiniffions  ;  for  by  thefe  alfo 
mifchief  may  be  occafioned,  entitling  the  fufferer 
to  reparation.  If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty  with 

an 
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an  intention  to  occafion  mifchief,  the  forbearance 
is  criminal.  The  only  queftion  is,  how  far  for- 
bearance without  fuch  intention  is  culpable:  firj- 
pofing  the  probability  of  mifchief  to  have  been 
forefeen,  though  not  intended,  the  omiffion  is  high- 
ly culpable ;  and  though  neither  intended  nor 
forefeen,  yet  the  omiffion  is  culpable  in  a  lower 
degree,  if  there  have  been  lefs  care  and  attention 
than  are  proper  in  performing  the  duty  required. 
But  fuppofing  all  due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extreme 
care  and  diligence  is/ not  culpable  *. 

By  afcertaining  what  ac~ls  and  omiffions  are  cul- 
pable or  faulty,  the  dodrine  of  reparation  is  ren* 
dered  extremely  fimple ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  without  a  fingle  exception,  That  every 
culpable  aft,  and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us 
in  confcience  to  repair  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
it.  The  moral  fenfe  binds  us  no  farther ;  for  it 
loads  not  with  reparation  the  man  who  is  blame* 
lefs  and  innocent :  the  harm  is  accidental ;  and  we 

are 

*  Culfa  lata  tquiparalur  dolo,  fays  the  Roman  law.  They 
arc  equal  with  refpeft  to  reparation  and  to  every  civil  confc- 
quence  ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  equal  in  a  criminal  view. 
The  eflence  of  a  crime  confitis  in  the  intention  to  flo  mifchief; 
upon  which  account  no  fault  or  culpa,  however  grofs,  amounts 
to  a  crime.  But  may  not  grofs  negligence  be  a  fubjeft  of  pu- 
nifhment  ?  A  jailor  fees  a  ftate-prifoner  taking  fteps  to  make 
his  efcape ;  and  yet  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  fo  the  prifoner  efcapes.  Damages  cannot  bi 
qualified,  becaufe  no  perfon  is  hurt  j  and  if  the  jailor  cannot 
be  puntflied,  he  efcapes  free. 
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arc  fo  conftituted  as  not  to  be  rcfponfible  in  con- 
fcience  for  what  happens  by  accident.  But  here 
it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be  in  every  refpecl:  in- 
nocent :  for  if  he  intend  harm,  though  not  what 
he  has  done,  he  will  find  himfelf  bound  in  con- 
fcience  to  repair  the  accidental  harm  he  has  done ; 
as,  for  example,  when  aiming  a  blow  unjuftly  at 
one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  another 
whom  he  did  not  fufpect  to  be  there.  And  hence 
it  is  a  rule  in  all  municipal  laws,  That  one  verfatif 
in  illidto  is  liable  to  repair  every  confequent  da- 
mage. That  thefe  particulars  are  wifely  ordered 
by  the  Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  will  appear  afterward  *.  In  general,  the 
rules  above  mentioned  are  dictated  by  the  moral 
fenfe  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  obey  them  by  the 
principle  of  reparation. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  particular  in- 
fpeclion  of  the  two  ends  of  reparation  above  men- 
tioned, The  reprefling  wrongs  that  are  not  crimi- 
nal, and  the  making  up  what  lofs  is  fuftained  by 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refpecl:  to  the 
firft,  it  is  clear,  that  punifliment  in  its  proper  fenfe 
cannot  be  inflicted  for  a  wrong  that  is  culpable 
only  ;  and  if  nature  did  not  provide  fome  means  for 
reprefling  fuch  wrongs,  fociety  would  fcarce  be  a 
comfortable  flate.  Laying  confcience  afide,  pecu- 
niary reparation  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
provided  againft  culpable  omiflions :  and  with  re- 
fpecl 
*  Sefl.  7. 
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fpect  to  culpable  commiffions,  the  neceflity  of  re- 
paration is  ftill  more  apparent ;  for  confcience  alone, 
without  the  fanction  of  reparation,  would  feldom 
have  authority  fufficient  to  reftrain  us  from  acting 
rafhly  or  uncautioufly,  even  where  the  poilibility 
of  mifchief  is  forefeen,  and  far  lefs  where  it  is  not 
forefeen. 

With  refpecT:  to  the  fecond  end  of  reparation, 
my  confcience  dictates  to  me,  that  if  a  man  fuffer 
by  my  fault,  whether  the  mifchief  was  forefeen  or 
not  forefeen,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  up  his  lofs ; 
and  I  perceive  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  to 
reft  ultimately  upon  me,  and  not  upon  the  fufferer, 
who  has  not  been  culpable  in  any  degree. 

In  every  cafe  where  the  mifchief  done  can  be 
eftimated  by  a  pecuniary  compenfation,  the  two 
ends  of  reparation  coincide.  The  fum  is  taken 
from  the  one  as  a  fort  of  puniihment  for  his  fault, 
and  is  beftowed  on  the  other  to  make  up  the  lofs 
he  has  fuftained.  But  in  numberlefs  cafes  where 
mifchief  done  cannot  be  compenfated  with  mo- 
ney, reparation  is  in  its  nature  a  fort  of  punifli- 
ment.  Defamation,  contemptuous  treatment,  per- 
fonal  reflraint,  the  breaking  one's  peace  of  mind, 
are  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  with  money  : 
and  the  pecuniary  reparation  decreed  againft  the 
wrong- doer,  can  only  be  coniidered  as  a  punimment 
inflicted  in  order  to  deter  him  from  reiterating 
fuch  injuries:  the  fum,  it  is  true,  is  awarded  to 
the  perfon  injured  ;  but  not  as  fufficient  to  make 
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up  his  lofs,  which  money  cannot  do,  but  only  as  a 
Jolatium  for  what  he  has  fuffered.  > 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  man  who  in- 
tends a  wrong  action,  is  at  the  fame  time  confcious 
ef  its  being  fo.  But  a  man  may  intend  a  wrong 
action,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  right ;  or  a 
right  action,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  wrong  ; 
and  the  queftion  is,  What  fhall  be  the  confequence 
of  fuch  errors  with  refpect  to  reparation.  The 
latter  cafe  is  clear :  the  perfon  who  occafionally 
fuffers  lofs  by  a  right  action,  has  not  a  claim  for 
reparation,  becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of  com- 
plaint. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  action  be  wrong, 
the  innocence  of  the  author,  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  an  error  in  judgment,  will  not  relieve 
him  from  reparation.  When  he  is  made  fenfible 
of  his  error,  he  feels  himfelf  bound  in  conference 
to  repair  the  harm  he  has  done  by  a  wrong  action : 
and  others,  fenfible  of  his  error  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  the  fame  feeling  :  nor  will  his  obflinacy 
in  refilling  conviction,  nor  his  dulnefs  in  not  ap- 
prehending his  error,  mend  the  matter :  it  is  well 
that  thefe  defects  relieve  him  from  punifhment, 
without  wronging  others  by  denying  a  claim  for 
reparation.  A  man's  errors  ought  to  affect  him- 
felf only,  and  not  thofe  who  have  not  erred.  Hence 
in  general,  reparation  always  follows  wrong  ;  and 
is  not  affected  by  any  erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong 
action  being  right,  more  than  of  a  right  action  be- 
ing wrong. 

VOL.  III.  L  But 
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But  this  doctrine  fuffers  an  exception  with  re- 
fpect  to  one  who,   having  undertaken  a  truft,  is 
bound  in  duty  to  aft.     A  judge  is  in  that  ftate  :  it 
is  his  duty  to  pronounce  fentenoe  in  every  cafe  that 
comes  before  him  ;  and  if  he  judge  according   to 
his  knowledge,  he  is  not  liable  for  confequences. 
A  judge  cannot  be  fubjected    to  reparation,  unlefs 
the  judgment  he   gave  was  intentionally  wrong. 
An  officer  of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment.    Led  by  a  doubtful  claufe  in  a  ftatute,  he 
makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
which  afterward,  in  the  proper  court,  are  found 
not  to  be  feizable :  he  ought  not  to  be  fubjected 
to  reparation,  if  he  have  acted  to  the  beft  of  his 
judgment.    This  rule  however  mull  be  taken  with 
a  limitation  :  a  public  officer  who  is  grofsly  igno- 
rant, will  not  be  excufed  \  for  he  ought  to  know 
better. 

Reparation  is  due,  though  the  immediate  act  be 
involuntary,  provided  it  be  connected  with  a  pre- 
ceding voluntary  act.  Example  :  "  If  A  ride  an 
"  unruly  horfe  in  Lincolns-Inn  Fields,  to  tame  him, 
"  and  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B  and 
"  grievoufly  hurt  him  ;  B  mail  have  an  action 
"  againft  A :  for  though  the  mifchief  was  done 
"  againft  the  will  of  A,  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault 
*'  to  bring  a  wild  horfe  into  a  frequented  place 
"  where  mifchief  might  enfue,  he  muft  anfwer  for 
"  the  confequences."  Gaius  feems  to  carry  this 
rule  flill  farther,  holding  in  general,  that  if  a  horfe, 
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by  the  weaknefs  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  rider,  break 
away  and  do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable*.  But 
Gaius  probably  had  in  his  eye  a  frequented  place, 
where  the  mifchief  might  have  been  forefeen. 
Thus  in  general,  a  man  is  made  liable  for  the  mif- 
chief occafioned  by  his  voluntary  deed,  though  the 
immediate  ad:  that  occafioned  the  mifchief  be  in- 
voluntary. 

SECT.    VII. 

i 
Tinal  Caufes  of  the  foregoing  Laws  of  Nature. 

SEVERAL  final  caufes  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, which  could  not  conveniently  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  prefent  feclion,  being  neceflary  for 
explaining  the  fubjecls  to  which  they  relate  j  the 
final  caufe  for  inftance  of  creeling  a  ftandard  of 
morals  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  t*hat  have  not  been  mentioned,  or  but 
flightly  mentioned. 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  view, 
refpecls  man  confidered  as  an  accountable  being. 
The  fenfe  of  being  accountable,  is  one  of  our  moft 
vigilant  guards  againfl  the  iilent  attacks  of  vice. 
When  a  temptation  moves  me  it  immediately  oc- 
curs, What  will  the  world  fay  ?  I  imagine  my 
friends  expostulating,  my  enemies  reviling — it 
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would  be  in  vain  to  diflemble — my  fpirits  fink — 
the  temptation  vanifhes.  sdly,  Praife  and  blame, 
efpecially  from  thofe  we  regard,  are  ftrong  incen- 
tives to  virtue  :  but  if  we  were  not  accountable 
for  our  conduct,  praife  and  blame  would  feldom  be 
well  directed  ;  for  how  mail  a  man's  intentions  be 
known,  without  calling  him  to  account  ?  And 
praife  or  blame,  frequently  ill-directed,  would  lofe 
their  influence.  3dly,  This  branch  of  our  nature, 
is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  criminal  law.  Did  not 
a  man  think  hifnfelf  accountable  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  his  judge  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  would  be 
natural  for  him  to  think,  that  the  jufteft  fentence 
pronounced  againft  him,  is  opprefiion,  not  juftice. 
4thly,  It  promotes  fociety.  If  we  were  not  ac- 
countable beings,  thofe  connected  by  blood,  or  by 
country,  would  be  no  lefs  my  and  referved,  than  if 
they  were  utter  ftrangers  to  each  other. 

The  final  caufe  that  next  occurs,  being  fimple 
and  obvious,  is  mentioned  only  that  it  may  not  feem 
to  have  been  overlooked.  All  right  actions  are 
agreeable,  all  wrong  adlions,  difagreeable.  This 
is  a  wife  appointment  of  "Providence.  We  meet 
with  fo  many  temptations  againft  duty,  that  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  perfevere  in  the  right  path': 
would  we  perfevere,  were  duty  difagreeable  ?  And 
were  acts  of  pure  benevolence  difagreeable,  they 
would  be  rare,  however  worthy  of  praife. 

Another  final  caufe  refpects  duty,  in  contradif- 
tinction  to  pure  benevolence.  All  the  moral  laws 
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are  founded  on  intuitive  perception  ;  and  are  fo 
fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  perfectly  apprehended 
by  the  moft  ignorant.  Were  they  in  any  degree 
complex  or  obfcure,  they  would  be  perverted  by 
felfifhnefs  and  prejudice.  No  conviction  inferior 
to  what  is  afforded  by  intuitive  perception,  could 
produce  in  mankind  a  common  fenfe  in  moral  du- 
ties. Reafon  would  afford  no  general  conviction  ; 
becaufe  that  faculty  isdiflributed  in  portions  fo  un^ 
equal,  as  to  bar  all  hopes  from  it  of  uniformity  ei- 
ther in  practice  or  in  opinion.  We  are  taught  be- 
lide,  by  woful  experience,  that  reafon,  even  the 
moft  convincing,  has  no  commanding  influence 
over  the  greater  part  of  men.  Reafon,  it  is  true, 
aided  by  experience,  fupports  morality ;  by  con- 
vincing us,  that  we  cannot  be  happy  if  we  aban- 
don duty  for  any  other  intereft.  But  conviction 
feldom  weighs  much  againft  imperious  paflion  ;  to 
control  which  the  vigorous  and  commanding  prin- 
ciple of  duty  is  requifite,  directed  by  the  mining 
light  of  intuition. 

A  propofition  laid  down  above/appears  a  fort  of 
myftery  in  the  moral  fyftem,  That  though  evident- 
ly all  moral  duties  are  contrived  for  promoting 
the  general  good,  yet  that  a  choice  is  not  permit- 
ted among  different  goods,  or  between  good  and 
ill  ;  but  that  .we  are  ftrictly  tied  down  to  perform 
or  forbear  certain  particular  acts,  without  regard 
to  confequences ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  mufV. 
not  do  wrong,  whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The 
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final  caufe  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear  this 
myftery,  and  fet  the  beauty  of  the  moral  fyftem  in 
a  confpicuous  light.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that 
as  the  general  good  of  mankind,  or  even  of  the  fo- 
ciety  we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various 
circumftances  intricately  combined  ;  it  is  far  above 
the  capacity  of  man,  to  judge  in  every  inftance 
what  particular  action  will  tend  the  mod  to  that 
end.  The  authorifing,  therefore,  a  man  to  trace 
out  his  duty,  by  weighing  endlefs  circumftances, 
good  and  ill,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  partiality 
and  paffion,  and  often  lead  him  unwittingly  to  pre- 
fer the  preponderating  ill,  under  a  falfe  appear- 
ance of  being  the  greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the 
opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be 
as  various  as  their  faces ;  which,  as  obferved  above, 
would  totally  unhinge  fociety.  It  is  better  order- 
ed by  Providence  even  for  the  general  good,  that, 
avoiding  complex  and  obfcure  objects,  we  are  di- 
rected by  the  moral  fenfe  to  perform  certain 
plain  and  fimple  acts,  which  Ladmit  no  ambi- 
guity. 

In  the  next  place,  To  permit  ill  in  order  to  pro- 
duce greater  good,  may  fuit  a  being  of  univerfal 
benevolence  ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
man,  compofed  of  felfifh  and  benevolent  princi- 
ples. We  have  feen  above,  that  the  true  moral 
balance  depends  on  a  fubordination  of  felf-love  to 
duty,  and  of  difcretionary  benevolence  to  felf- 
love  -y  and  accordingly  every  man  is  fenfible  of  in- 
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juftice,  when  he  is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  ano- 
ther. Were  it  a  rule  in  fociety,  That  a  greater 
good  to  any  other  would  make  it  an  aft  of  juftice 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputation,  or  of 
my  property,  I  fhould  renounce  the  fociety  of  men, 
and  affbciate  with  more  harmlefs  animals. 

Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyftem,  that  which  is 
difplayed  above,  is  not  only  better  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  to  his  limited  capacity,  but 
contributes  more  to  the  general  good,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  demonftrate.     It  would  be  loling  time 
to  prove,  that  one  entirely  felfim  is  ill  fitted  for  fo- 
ciety ;  and  we  have  feen  *,  that  univerfal  benevo- 
lence, were  it  a  duty,  would  contribute  to  the  ge- 
neral good  perhaps  lefs  than  abfolute  felfimnefs. 
Man  is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  power  for 
univerfal  benevolence.    Even  the  greateft  monarch 
has  not  power  to  exercife  his  benevolence,  but  with- 
in a  very  narrow  fphere  ;  and  if  fo,  how  unfit 
would  fuch  a  duty  be  for  private  perfons,  who  have 
very  little  power  ?     Serving  only  to  diftrefs  them 
by  inability  of  performance,  they  would  endea- 
vour to  fmother  it  altogether,  and  give  full  fcope 
to  felfimnefs.     Man  is  much  better  qualified  for 
doing  good,  by  a  constitution  in  which  benevo- 
lence is  duly  blended  with  felf-love.     Benevolence 
as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf-love  ;  a  regulation 
efiential  to  fociety :  benevolence  a-s  a  virtue,  not  a 
duty,  gives  place  to  felf-love  -9  becaufe  as  every 
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man  has  more  power,  knowledge  and  opportunity, 
to  promote  his  own  good  than  that  of  others,  a 
greater  quantity  of  good  is  produced,  than  if  be- 
nevolence were  our  only  principle  of  action.  This 
holds,  even  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  per- 
fon  :  much  more  would  it  hold,  were  we  permit- 
ted to  hurt  fome,  in  order  to  produce  more  good 
to  others. 

The  foregoing  final  caufes  refpect  morality  in 
general.    We  now  proceed  to  particulars  ;  and  the 
firft  and  moft  important  is  the  law  of  reftraint. 
Man  is  evidently  framed  for  fociety  :  and  as  there 
can  be  no  fociety  among  creatures  who  prey  upon 
each  other,  it  was  neceffary  to  provide  againft  mu- 
tual injuries ;  which  is  effectually  done  by  this 
law.     Its  neceffity  with  refpect  to  perfonal  fecuri- 
ty  is  felf-evident ;  and  with  refpect  to  property, 
its  neceffity  will  appear  from  what  follows.     In 
the  nature  of  every  man  there  is  a  propenlity  to 
hoard  or  ftore  up  things  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily.    But  this  natural  propenlity  would  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual,  were  he  not  fecured  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  what  he  thus  ftores  up  ;  for  no  man  will 
toil  to  accumulate  what  he  cannot  fecurely  pofiefs. 
This  fecurity  is  afforded  by  the  moral  fenfc,  which 
dictates,  that  the  firft.  occupant  of  goods  provided 
by  nature  for  the  fubfiftence  of  man,  ought  to  be 
protected  in  the  poffeffion,  and  that  fuch  goods 
ought  to  be  inviolably  his  property.    Thus,  by  the 
g-cat  law  of  reftraint,  men  have  a  protection  for 
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their  goods,  as  well  as  for  their  perfons ;  and  are 
no  lefs  fecure  in  fociety,  than  if  they  were  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  impregnable  walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  lefs  eflential  than 
that  of  reftraint,  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety.  Mu- 
tual truft  and  confidence,  without  which  fociety 
would  be  an  uncomfortable  ftate,  enter  into  the 
character  of  the  human  fpecies ;  to  which  the  du- 
ties of  veracity  and  fidelity  correfpond.  The  final 
caufe  of  thefe  correfponding  duties  is  obvious : 
the  latter  would  be  of  ho  ufe  in  fociety  without 
the  former ;  and  the  former,  without  the  latter, 
would  be  hurtful,  by  laying  men  open  to  fraud  and 
deceit. 

With  refpecl:  to  veracity  in  particular,  man  is 
fo  conftituted,  that  he  muft  be  indebted  to  infor- 
mation for  the  knowledge  of  moft  things  that  be- 
nefit or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  depend  up- 
on information,  fociety  would  be  very  little  bene- 
ficial. Further,  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that  we  mould 
be  bound  by  the  moral  fenfe  to  fpeak  truth,  even 
where  we  perceive  no  harm  in  tranfgreffing  that 
duty ;  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  that  harm  may  en- 
fue,  though  not  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  falfe- 
hood  always  does  mifchief :  it  may  happen  not  to 
injure  us  externally  in  our  reputation,  or  in  our 
goods;  but  it  never  fails  to  injure  us  internally : 
the  fweeteft  and  moft  refined  pleafure  of  fociety, 
is  a  candid  intercourse  of  fentiments,  of  opinions, 
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of  defires,  and  wifhes  ;  and  it  would  be  poifon- 
ous  to  indulge  any  falfehood  in  fuch  intercourfe. 

Becaufe  man  is  the  weakefl  of  all  animals  in  a 
ftate  of  feparation,  and  the  very  ftrongeft  in  focie- 
ty by  mutual  aid  and  fupport  ;  covenants  and  pro- 
mifes,  which  greatly  contribute  to  thefc,  are  made 
binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety,  which 
enforces  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  comes  next 
in  order.     In  difcourfing  upon  thofe  laws  of  na- 
ture which  concern  fociety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  felf-duty  but  what  relates  to  fociety  ; 
of  which  kind  are  prudence,  temperance,  induftry, 
firmnefs  of  mind.     And  that  fuch  qualities  mould 
be  made  our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a  double 
refpect  ;  firft,  as  qualifying  us  to  act  a  proper  part 
in  fociety  ;  and  next,  as  entitling  us  to  good-  will 
from  others.     It  is  the  intereft,  no  doubt,  of  every 
man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  to  the  ftation  allotted  him  by  Providence  ; 
for  fuch  rational  conduct  contributes  to  happincfs, 
by  preferving  health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the 
efteem  of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft 
blefling,  by  gaining  a  juftly-  founded  felf-efteem. 
But  here  intereft  folely  is  not  relied  on  :  the  power- 
ful authority  of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  ourfelves,  and  of  fome 
importance  to  the  fociety  we  live  in,  our  conduct 
may  be  regular  and  fteady.    Thefe  duties  tend  not 
only  to  render  a  man  happy  in  himfelf  ^  but  alfo 
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by  procuring  the  good-will  and  efteem  of  others, 
to  command  their  aid  and  affiilance  in  time  of 
need. 

I  proceed  to  the  final  caufes  of  natural  rewards 
and  punifhments.  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  con- 
troverfies  about  property  and  about  other  matters 
of  intereft,  mull  be  adjufted  by  the  ftandard  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments under  the  fame  ftandard,  without  regard 
to  private  confcience,  would  be  a  plan  unworthy 
of  our  Maker.  It  is  clear,  that  to  reward  one  who 
is  not  confcious  of  merit,  or  to  punifh  one  who  is 
not  confcious  of  demerit,  cannot  anfwer  any  good 
end  ;  and  in  particular,  cannot  tend  either  to  im- 
provement or  to  reformation  of  manners.  How 
much  more  like  the  Deity  is  the  plan  of  nature, 
which  rewards  no  man  who  is  not  confcious  that 
he  merits  reward,  and  punifhes  no  man  who  is  not 
confcious  that  he  merits  punifhment !  By  that 
plan,  and  by  that  only,  rewards  and  punifhments 
accomplifh  every  good  end,  a  final  caufe  mofl  il- 
luftrious ! 

The  rewards  and  punifhments  that  attend  the 
primary  and  fecondary  virtues,  are  finely  contrived 
for  fupporting  the  diftinction  between  them  fet 
forth  above.  Punifhment  muft  be  confined  to  the 
tranfgreffion  of  primary  virtues,  it  being  the  in- 
tention of  nature  that  fecondary  virtues  be  entire- 
ly free.  On  the  other  hand,  fecondary  virtues  are 
more  highly  rewarded  than  primary  :  generofity, 

for 
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for  example,  makes  a  greater  figure  than  juftice  ; 
and  magnanimity,  heroifm,  undaunted  courage,  a 
ftill  greater  figure.  One  would  imagine  at  firft 
view,  that  the  primary  virtues,  being  more  eflen- 
tial,  mould  be  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in  our 
efteem,  and  be  more  amply  rewarded  than  the  fe- 
condary ;  and  yet  in  elevating  the  latter  above  the 
former,  peculiar  wifdom  and  forefight  are  confpi- 
cuous.  Punifhment  is  appropriated  to  enforce  pri- 
mary virtues ;  and  if  thefe  virtues  were  alfo  at- 
tended with  the  higheft  rewards,  fecondary  vir- 
tues, degraded  to  a  lower  rank,  would  be  deprived 
of  that  enthufiaftic  admiration  which  is  their  chief 
fupport :  felf-intereft  would  univerfally  prevail  over 
benevolence  ;  and  would  banifh  thofe  numberlefs 
favours  we  receive  from  each  other  in  fociety, 
which  are  beneficial  in  point  of  intereft,  and  ftill 
more  fo  by  generating  affection  and  friendfhip. 

In  our  progrefs  through  final  caufes,  we  come  at 
laft  to  reparation,  one  of  the  principles  deftined 
by  Providence  for  redreffing  wrongs  committed, 
and  for  preventing  reiteration.  The  final  caufe 
of  this  principle,  where  the  mifchief  arifes  from 
intention,  is  clear :  for  to  protect  individuals  in 
fociety,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  delinquent  be 
puniftied  ;  it  is  neceffary  over  and  above,  that  the 
mifchief  be  repaired. 

Secondly,  Where  the  act  is  wrong  or  unjuft, 
though  not  underftood  by  the  author  to  be  fo,  it  is 
wifely  ordered  that  reparation  mould  follow;  which 

will 
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will  thus  appear.  Confidering  the  fallibility  of 
man,  it  would  be  too  fevere  never  to  give  any  al- 
lowance for  error.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  it 
a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to  take  advantage  of 
error,  would  be  giving  too  much  indulgence  to  in- 
dolence and  remiflion  of  mind,  tending  to  make 
us  neglect  the  improvement  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties. Our  nature  is  fo  happily  framed,  as  to  avoid 
thefe  extremes  by  diftinguilhing  between  gain  and 
lofs.  No  man  is  confcious  of  wrong,  when  he  takes 
advantage  of  an  error  committed  by  another  to 
fave  himfelf  from  lofs  :  if  there  muft  be  a  lofs, 
common  fenfe  dictates,  that  it  ought  to  reft  upon 
the  perfon  who  has  erred,  however  innocently,  ra- 
ther than  upon  the  perfon  who  has  not  erred.  Thus, 
in  a  competition  among  creditors  about  the  eftate 
of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  avail  himfelf  of  an  error  committed  by  his  com- 
petitor, in  order  to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucro 
captandOy  the  moral  fenfe  teacheth  a  different  lef- 
fon  ;  which  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  lay  hold  of 
another's  error  to  make  gain  by  it.  Thus,  an  heir 
finding  a  rough  diamond  in  the  repofitories  of  his 
anceftor,  gives  it  away,  miflaking  it  for  a  common 
pebble :  the  purchafer  is  in  confcience  and  equity 
bound  to  reftore,  or  to  pay  a  juft  price. 

Thirdly,  The  following  confiderations  refpect- 
ing  the  precaution  that  is  neceffary  in  acting,  un- 
fold a  final  caufe,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  that  lafl 
mentioned.     Society  could  not  fubfift  in  any  to- 
lerable 
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lerable  manner,  were  full  fcope  given  to  rafhnefs 
and  negligence,  and  to  every  action  that  ftrictly 
fpeaking  is  not  criminal ;  whence  it  is  a  maxim, 
founded  no  lefs  upon  utility  than  upon  juftice, 
That  men  in  fociety  ought  to  be  extremely  circum- 
fpect,  as  to  every  ad  ion  that  may  poffibly  do  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo  a  maxim,  That  as  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  man  depend  on  action, 
activity  ought  to  be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being 
difcouraged  by  dread  of  confequences.  Thefe 
maxims,  feemingly  in  oppofition,  have  natural  li- 
mits that  prevent  their  encroaching  one  upon  the 
other.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and 
circumfpection  that  men  generally  beftow  upon  af- 
fairs, proportioned  to  their  importance  :  if  that 
degree  were  not  fufficient  to  defend  againft  a  claim 
of  reparation,  individuals  would  be  too  much 
cramped  in  action  ;  which  would  jbe  a  great  dif- 
couragement  to  activity :  if  a  lefs  degree  were  fuf- 
ficient, there  would  be  too  great  fcope  for  rafh 
or  remifs  conduct ;  which  would  prove  the  bane 
of  fociety.  Thefe  limits,  which  evidently  tend  to 
the  good  of  fociety,  are  adjufted  by  the  moral 
fenfe  ;  which  dictates,  as  laid  down  in  the  fecYion 
of  Reparation,  that  the  man  who  acts  with  fore- 
fight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or  acts  rafhly 
and  uncautioufly  without  fuch  forefight,  ought  to 
be  liable  for  confequences ;  but  that  the  man  who 
acts  cautiouily,  without  forefeeing  or  fufpecting 

any 
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any  mifchief,  ought  not  to  be  liable  for  confe- 
quences. 

In  the  fame  fedion  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  mo- 
ral fenfe  requires  from  every  man,  not  his  own  de- 
gree of  vigilance  and  attention,  which  may  be 
very  fmall,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  common 
nature  of  the  fpecies.  The  final  caufe  of  that  re- 
gulation will  appear  upon  confidering,  that  were 
reparation  to  depend  upon  perfonal  circumftances, 
there  would  be  a  neceffity  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  individuals,  their  education,  their 
manner  of  living,  and  the  extent  of  their  under- 
Handing  ;  which  would  render  judges  arbitrary, 
and  fuch  law  fuits  inextricable.  But  by  affuming 
the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies  as  a  ftandard, 
by  which  every  man  in  confcience  judges  of  his 
own  adions,  law- fuits  about  reparation  are  render- 
ed ealy  and  expeditious. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Liberty  and  NeceJJtty  confidered  with  refpeft  to  Mo- 
rality. 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  fedions,  afcertain- 
ed  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenfe,  with  its  fen- 
timents  of  approbation  and  difapprobation,  praife 
and  blame  ;  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  fedion  is, 
to  fhew,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  confident  with 

the 
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the  laws  that  govern  the  actions  of  man  as  a  ra- 
tional being.  In  order  to  which,  it  is  firft  neceffary 
to  explain  thefe  laws ;  for  there  has  been  much 
controverfy  about  them,  efpecially  among  divines 
of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinift  fedts. 

Human  actions,  as  laid  down  in  the  firft  fection, 
are  of  three  kinds  :  one,  where  we  act  by  inftindt, 
without  any  view  to  confequences  ;  one,  where  we 
act  by  will,  in  order  to  produce  fome  effect ;  and 
one,  where  we  act  againft  will.  With  refpect  to 
the  firft,  the  agent  acts  blindly,  without  delibera- 
tion or  choice  ;  and  the  external  act  follows  ne- 
ceflarily  from  the  inftinctive  impulfe  *.  Volun- 
tary actions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end,  are  in  a 
very  different  condition:  into  thefe,  defire  and 
will,  enter  :  defire  to  accomplifh  the  end  goes  firft  ; 
the  will  to  act  in  order  to  accornplifti  the  end  is 

next ; 

*  A  ftonechatter  makes  its  nefl  on  the  ground  or  near  it ; 
and  the  young,  as  foon  as  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves,  leave 
the  neft  inftinftively.  An  egg  of  that  bird  was  laid  in  a  fwal- 
low's  neft,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  a  church.  The  fwallow  fed 
all  the  young  equally,  without  diftindKon.  The  young  ftone- 
chatter left  the  neft  at  the  ufual  time  before  it  could  fly  ;  and 
falling  to  the  ground,  it  was  taken  up  dead.  Here  is  inftinft 
in  purity,  exerting  itfelf  blindly  without  regard  to  variation  of 
circumftances.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  our  dunghil-fowl. 
They  feed  on  worms,  corn,  and  other  feeds  dropt  on  the 
ground.  In  order  to  difcover  their  food,  nature  has  provided 
them  with  an  inftinft  to  fcrape  with  the  foot ;  and  the  inftinft 
is  fo  regularly  exercifed,  that  they  fcrape  even  when  they  a.re; 
fet  upon  a  heap  of  corn. 
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next ;  and  the  external  act  follows  of  courfe.  De- 
fire  confidered  as  what  influences  the  will,  is  term- 
ed a  motive.  Thus,  hearing  that  my  friend  is  in 
the  hands  of  robbers,  I  burn  with  defire  to  free 
him  :  defire  influences  my  will  to  arm  my  fervants, 
and  to  fly  to  his  relief.  Actions  done  againft  will 
come  in  afterward. 

But  what  is  it  that  raifes  defire  ?  The  anfwer  is 
ready  :  it  is  the  profpect  of  attaining  fome  agree- 
able end,  or  of  avoiding  one  that  is  difagreeable. 
And  if  it  be  inquired,  What  makes  an  object  a- 
greeable  or  difagreeable  ;  the  anfwer  is  equally 
ready,  that  our  nature  makes  it  fo.  Certain  vifible 
objects  are  agreeable,  certain  founds,  and  certain 
fmells  :  other  objects  of  thefe  fenfes  are  difagree- 
able. But  there  we  muft  flop  ;  for  we  are  far 
from  being  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  our  own 
nature  as  to  aflign  the  cauies.  Thefe.  hints  are 
fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  :  if  one  be  cu- 
rious to  know  more,  the  theory  of  defire,  and  of 
agreeablenefs  and  difagreeablenefs,  will  be  found 
in  Elements  of  Criticifm  *. 

With  refpect  to  inftinctive  actions,  no  perfon,  I 
prefume,  thinks  that  there  is  any  freedom  :  an 
infant  applies  to  the  nipple,  and  a  bird  builds 
a  neft,  no  lefs  neceflavily  than  a  (lone  falls  to 
the  ground.  With  refpect  to  voluntary  actions, 
done  in  order  to  produce  fome  effect,  the  necefiity 
is  riie  fame,  though  lefs  apparent  at  firft  view. 

VOL.  III.  M  The 

*  Chap.  2- 
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The  external  action  is  determined  by  the  will : 
the  will  is  determined  by  defire  :  and  delire  by 
what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Here  is  a  chain 
of  caufes  and  effects,  not  one  link  of  which  is  ar- 
bitrary, or  under  command  of  the  ag»nt :  he  can- 
not will  but  according  to  his  defire  :  he  cannot  de- 
lire  but  according  to  what  is  agreeable  or  difagree- 
able in  the  objects  perceived:  nor  do  thefe  quali- 
ties depend  on  his  inclination  or  fancy  ;  he  has  no 
power  to  make  a  beautiful  woman  appear  ugly, 
nor  to  make  a  rotten  carcafe  fmell  fweetly. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger  to  mora- 
lity from  holding  our  actions  to  be  neceflary,  en- 
deavour to  break  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effects 
above  mentioned,  maintaining,  "  That  whatever 
"  influence  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the 
"  agent  himfelf  who  is  the  caufe  of  every  action; 
"  that  defire  may  advife,  but  cannot  command  ; 
"  and  therefore  that  a  man  is  ftill  free  to  act  in 
"  contradiction  to  defire,  and  to  the  ftrongeft  mo- 
"  tives."  That  a  being  may  exift,  which  in  eve- 
ry cafe  acts  blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without  ha- 
ving any  end  in  view,  I  can  make  a  mitt  to  con- 
ceive :  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a 
thinking  and  rational  being,  that  has  affections  and 
paflions,  that  has  a  defirable  end  in  view,  that  can 
eafily  accomplifh  this  end  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  can 
fly  off,  or  remain  at  reft,  without  any  caufe,  rea- 
fon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it.  If  fuch  a  whimfical 
J>eing  can  poflibly  exift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is 
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not  the  being.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  perfon  a- 
bove  the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  lay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him,  what  he 
intended.  Nor  is  a  fingle  fact  ftated  to  make  us 
believe,  that  ever  a  man  acted  againft  his  own  de- 
fire,  who  was  not  compelled  by  external  force. 
On  the  contrary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that. human  actions  are  governed  by  cer«- 
tain  inflexible  laws ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  exert 
his  felf- motive  power,  but  in  purfuance  of  fome 
defire  or  motive. 

Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence,  ac- 
tions proceeding  from  it  would  appear  no  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  than  the  actions  of  matter.  The  various 
degrees  of  influence  that  motives  have  on  differ- 
ent men  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at 
different  times,  occafion  a  doubt  by  fuggefting  a 
notion  of  chance.  Some  motives  however  have 
fuch  influence,  as  to  leave  no  doubt :  a  timid  fe- 
male has  a  phyfical  power  to  throw  herfelf  into 
the  mouth  of  a  lion,  roaring  for  food  ;  but  me  is 
withheld  by  terror  no  lefs  effectually  than  by 
cords:  if  me  mould  rufh  upon  the  lion,  would  not 
every  one  conclude  that  fhe  was  frantic  ?  A  man, 
though  ip  a  deep  fleep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to 
act,  but  he  cannot  exert  it.  A  man,  though  def- 
perately  in  love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  refufe 
the  hand  of  his  miftrefs ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that 
power  in  contradiction  to  his  own  ardent  de- 
Jjre,  more  than  if  he  were  fad  afleep.  Now  if  a 
M  2  ftrong 
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flrong  motive  have  a  neceflary  influence,  there  is 
no  reafon  for  doubting,  but  that  a  weak  motive 
muft  alfo  have  its  influence,  the  fame  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree.  Some  actions  indeed  are 
ftrangely  irregular :  but  let  the  wildeft  aclion  be 
fcrutinized,  there  will  always  be  difcovered  fome 
inotive  or  defire,  which,  however  whimfical  or  ca- 
pricious, was  what  influenced  the  perfon  to  act. 
Of  two  contending  motives,  is  it  not  natural  to  ex- 
pedt  that  the  ftronger  will  prevail,  however  little 
its  excefs  may  be  ?  If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  muft 
arife  from  a  fuppofition  that  a  weak  motive  can  be 
refilled  arbitrarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  ftrong  motive  ? 
If  a  weak  motive  can  be  refilled,  why  not  one  a 
little  ftronger,  and  why  not  the  ftrongell  ?  In  Ele- 
ments of  Criticifm  *  the  reader  will  find  many 
examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  againft 
each  other.  Let  him  ponder  thefe  with  the  ftricV 
eft  attention  :  his  conclufion  will  be,  that  between 
two  motives,  however  nearly  balanced,  a  man  has 
not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  muft  yield  to  the 
ftronger.  The  mind  indeed  fluctuates  for  fome 
time,  and  feels  itfelf  in  a  meafure  loofe :  at  laft, 
however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more  powerful 
motive,  as  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after 
many  vibrations. 

Such  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  volunta- 
ry actions.     A  man  is  abiblutely  free  to  acl  ac- 
cording 

*  Chap.  2.  Part  4. 
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cording  to  his  own  will ;  greater  freedom  than 
which  is  not  conceivable.  At  the  fame  time,  as 
man  is  made  accountable  for  his  conduct,  to  his 
Maker,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he 
is  not  left  to  adt  arbitrarily  ;  for  at  that  rate  he 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable  :  his  will  is 
regulated  by  defire  ;  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  or 
difpleafes  him.  Where  we  are  fubjeded  to  the 
will  of  another,  would  it  be  our  wifh,  that  his  will 
ftiould  be  under  no  regulation  ?  And  where  we 
are  guided  by  our  own  will,  would  it  be  reafon- 
able  to  wifli,  that  it  fhould  be  under  no  regulation, 
but 'be  exerted  without  reafon,  without  any  mo- 
tive, and  contrary  to  common  ferife  ?  Thus,  with 
regard  to  human  conduct,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws 
eftablifhed  by  nature,  no  one  link  of  which  is  left 
arbitrary.  By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is  made  ac- 
countable :  by  it,  he  is  made  a  fit  fubjed  for  di- 
vine and  human  government :  by  it,  perfons  of  fa- 
gacity  forefee  the  conduct  of  others :  and  by  it, 
the  prefence  of  the  Deity  with  refped  to  human 
adions,  is  clearly  eftablifhed. 

The  abfurd  figure  that  a  man  would  make  ad- 
ing  in  contradiction  to  motives,  fhould  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  open  our  eyes  without  an  argument.  What 
a  defpicable  figure  does  a  perfon  make,  upon  whom 
the  fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one  time, 
and  very  little  at  another?  He  is  a  bad  member 
of  fociety,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  friend  or  . 
as  an  aflbciate.  But  how  highly  rational  is  this 
M  3  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  perfon,  compared  with  one  who  can  act 
in  contradiction  to  every  motive  ?  The  former 
may  be  termed  whimfical  or  capricious :  the  lat- 
ter is  worfe  j  he  is  abfolutely  unaccountable,  and 
cannot  be  the  fubject  of  government,  more  than  a 
lump  of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  the  faculty  of  acting  be  compared  with  that 
of  reafoning:  the  comparifon  will  reconcile  every 
unbiaffed  mind  to  the  necefiary  influence  of  mo- 
tives. A  man  is  tied  by  his  nature  to  form  con- 
clufions  upon  what  appears  to  him  true  at  the 
time.  This  indeed  does  not  always  fecure  him  a- 
gainft  error  ;  but  would  he  be  more  fecure  by  a 
power  to  form  conclufions  contrary  to  what  ap- 
pears true  ?  Such  a  power  would  make  him  a  moft 
abfurd  reafoner.  Would  he  be  lefs  abfurd  in  act- 
ing, if  he  had  a  power  to  act  againft  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  or  eligible  ?  To 
act  in  that  manner,  is  inconfiftent  with  any  notion 
we  can  form  of  a  fenlible  being.  Nor  do  we  fup- 
pofe  that  man  is  fuch  a  being ;  in  accounting  for 
any  action,  however  whimfical,  we  always  afcribe 
it  to  fome  motive  ;  never  once  dreaming  that  there 
was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  advantage  of 
fuch  an  arbitrary  power  ?  Can  a  rational  man  wilh 
ferioufly  to  have  fuch  a  power  ?  or  can  he  feriouf- 
ly  think,  that  God  would  make  man  fo  whimfical 
a  being  ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of  felf- 
command  fufficient  to  refill  every  vitious  motive, 

without 
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without  any  power  to  refift  thofe  that  are  virtuous, 
would  indeed  be  a  valuable  gift;  too  valuable  in- 
deed for  man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  be  an 
angel.  But  iuch  felf-command  as  to  refift  both 
equally,  which  is  the  prefent  fuppofition,  would  be  a 
great  curfe,  as  it  would  unqualify  us  for  being  go- 
verned either  by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  be  led 
as  rational  creatures  by  the  profpeft  of  good,  how- 
ever erroneous  our  judgment  may  fometimes  be. 

While  all  other  animals  are  fubjected  to  divine 
government  and  unerringly  fulfil  their  deftination, 
and  confideringthat  man  is  the  only  terreftrial  be- 
ing who  is  formed  to  know  his  Maker  and  to  wor- 
fhip  him  ;  will  It  not  found  harm  that  he  alone 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  divine  government  ? 
The  power  of  refitting  the  ftrongeft  motives,  whe- 
ther of  religion  or  of  morality,  would  render  him 
independent  of  the  Deity. 

This  reaforiing  is  too  diffufe  :  if  it  can  be  com- 
prehended in  a  fingle  view,  it  will  make  the  deep 
cr  impreffion.  There  may  be  conceived  different 
fyftems  for  governing  man  as  a  thinking  and  ra- 
tional being.  One  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fhould 
always  prevail  over  every  other  motive.  This,  in 
appearance,  would  be  the  moft  perfedl  govern- 
ment :  but  man  is  not  fo  conftitutcd ;  and  there 
is  reaton  to  doubt,  whether  fuch  perfection  would 
in  his  prefent  ftate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches 
of  his  nature  *.  Another  fyftem  is,  that  virtuous 
M  4  motive? 

*  See  book  2.  Iketch  i.  at  the  end. 
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motives  fometimes  prevail,  fometimes  vitious; 
and  that  we  are  always  determined  by  the  prevail- 
ing motive.  This  is  the  true  fyftem  of  nature  ; 
and  hence  great  variety  of  character  and  of  conduft 
among  men.  A  third  fyftem  is,  That  motives 
have  influence ;  but  that  one  can  acT:  in  contradic- 
tion to  every  motive.  This  is  the  fyftem  I  have 
been  combating.  Obferve  only  what  it  refolves 
into.  How  is  an  action  to  be  accounted  for  that 
is  done  in  contradiction  to  every  motive  ?  It  wan- 
ders from  the  region  of  common  fenfe  into  that  of 
mere  chance.  If  fuch  were  the  nature  of  man,  no 
one  could  rely  on  another :  a  promife  or  an  oath 
would  be  a  rope  of  fand  :  the  utmoft  cordiality 
between  two  friends  would  be  no  fecurity  to  either 
againft  the  other :  the  firft  weapon  that  comes  in 
the  way  might  be  lethal.  Would  any  man  wifli 
to  have  been  formed  according  to  fuch  a  model  ? 
He  would  probably  wifli  to  have  been  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  model  firft  mentioned :  but  that  is 
denied  him,  virtuous  motives  fometimes  prevail- 
ing, fometimes  vitious ;  and  from  the  wifdom  of 
Providence  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
law  is  of  all  the  beft  fitted  for  man  in  his  prefent 
ftate. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  fubjecl :  In 
none  of  the  works  of  Providence,  as  far  as  we  can 
penetrate,  is  there  difplayed  a  deeper  reach  of  art 
and  wifdom,  than  in  the  laws  of  adlion  peculiar  to 
man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he 

let 
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let  loofe  to  act  in  contradiction  to  motives,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  prudence,  forefight,  nor  for 
adjufting  means  to  an  end:  It  could  not  be  fore- 
feen  by  others  what  a  man  would  do  the  next  hour  ; 
nay  it  could  not  be  forefeen  even  by  himfelf.  Man 
would  not  be  capable  of  rewards  and  punifliments  : 
he  would  not  be  fitted,  either  for  divine  or  for  hu- 
man government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that  has 
no  refemblance  to  the  human  race.  But  man  is 
not  left  loofe  ;  for  though  he  is  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  yet  his  will  is  regulated 
by  defire,  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  and  difpleafes. 
This  connection  preferves  uniformity  of  conduct, 
and  confines  human  actions  within  the  great  chain 
of  caufes  and  effects.  By  this  admirable  fyftem,. 
liberty  and  neceflity,  feemingly  incompatible,  are 
made  perfectly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  fociety, 
and  for  government  both  human  and  divine. 

Having  explained  the  laws  that  govern  human 
actions ;  we  proceed  to  what  is  chiefly  intended 
in  the  prefent  fection,  which  is,  to  examine  how 
far  the  moral  fentiments  handled  in  the  foregoing 
fections  are  confiftent  with  thefe  laws.  Let  it  be 
kept  in  view,  that  the  perception  of  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  actions,  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  mo- 
ral fenfe.  And  that  upon  the  fame  fenfe  are  found- 
ed the  fentirtients  of  approbation  and  praife  when 
a  man  does  right,  and  of  difapprobation  and  blame 
when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we  deftitute  of  the 
moral  fenfe>  right  and  wrong,  praife  and  blame; 

would 
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would  be  as  little  underftood  as  colours  are  by  one 
born  blind  *. 

The  formidable  argument  urged  to  prove  that 
our  moral  fentiments  are  inconfiftent  with  the  fup- 
pofed  necefTary  influence  of  motives,  is  what  fol- 
lows. "  If  motives  have  a  necefiary  influence  onr 
"  our  actions,  there  can  be  no  good  reafon  to 
"  praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor  to  blame  him 
"  for  doing  wrong.  What  foundation  can  thece 
"  be  either  for  praife  or  blame,  when  it  was  not 
"  in  a  man's  power  to  have  acted  otherwife.  A 
"  man  commits  murder,  inftigated  by  a  fudden  fit 
"  of  revenge  :  why  ftiould  he  be  punifhed,  if  he 
"  acted  neceflarily,  and  could  not  reiift  the  vio- 
•*  lence  of  the  paflion  ?"  Here  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
a  power  of  refiftance  is  eflential  to  praife  and 
blame.  But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  this  fuppofition  has  not  any  fupport  in  the 

moral 

*  In  an  intricate  fubjedt  like  the  prefent,  great  care  flioulJ 
be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  The  term  praife  has  two  dif- 
ferent fignifications  :  in  one  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  blame }  ire 
another,  to  difpraife.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  exprefles  a  moral 
fentiment:  in  the  latter,  it  expreffes  only  the  approving  any 
objecl:  that  pleafes  me.  I  praife  one  man  for  his  candour, 
and  blame  another  for  being  a  double-dealer.  Thefe,  both 
of  them,  imply  will  and  intention.  I  praife  a  man  for  being 
acute  ;  but  for  being  dull,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a 
woman  for  beauty ;  but  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only 
difpraife  them.  None  of  thefe  particulars  imply  will  or  ia» 
tention. 
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moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafon,  nor  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind. 

With  refpect  to  the  firft,  the  moral  fenfe,  asl'we 
have  feen  above,  places  innocence  and  guilt,  and 
confequently  praife  and  blame,  entirely  upon  will 
and  intention.     The  connection  between  the  mo- 
tive and  the  action,  fo  far  from  diminifhing,  en- 
hances the  praife  or  blame.     The  greater  influence 
a  virtuous  motive  has,  the  greater  is  the  virtue  of 
the  actor,  and  the  more  warm  our  praife.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  influence  a  vitious  motive 
has,  the  greater  is  the  vice  of  the  actor,  and  the 
more  violently  do  we  blame  him*     As  this  is  the 
cardinal  point,  I  wifli  to  have  itconfidered  in  a  ge- 
neral view.     It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  di- 
vine government,   that  the  influence  of  motives 
Ihould  be  neceflary.     It  is  equally  eflential,  that 
that  neceflary  influence  mould  not  have  the  effect 
to  leflen  guilt  in  the  eftimation  of  men.     To  fulfil 
both  ends,  guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  en- 
tirely upon  will  and  intention  :  a  man  accordingly 
1  blames  himfelf  for  doing  mifchief  willingly  and  in- 
tentionally, without  once  confidering  whether  he 
acted  neceflarily  or  not.     And  his  fentiments  are 
adopted  by  all  the  world  :    they  pronounce  the 
fame  fentence  of  condemnation  that  he   himfelf 
does.     A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields  to  the 
»    pain,  and  with  bitter  reluctance  reveals  the  fecrets 
of  his  party  :  another  does  the  fame,  yielding  to  a 
tempting  bribe.     The  latter  only  is  blamed  as 

guilty 
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guilty  of  a  crime;  and  yet  the  bribe  perhaps  ope- 
rated as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  torture  did  on 
the  former.  But  the  one  was  compelled  reludlant- 
]y  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  his  party  ;  'and  therefore 
is  innocent :  the  other  acted  willingly,  in  order  to 
procure  a  great  fum  of  money ;  and  therefore  is 
guilty. 

With  refpect  to  reafon,  I  obferve,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  the  only  judge  in  this  controverfy,  not  the 
faculty  of  reafon.  I  ihould,  however,  not  be  afraid 
of  a  fentence  againft  me,  were  reafon  to  be  the 
judge.  For  would  not  reafon  dictate,  that  the 
lefs  a  man  wavers  about  his  duty,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lefs  influence  vitious  motives  have,  the 
more  praife- worthy  he  is ;  and  the  more  blame- 
uble,  the  lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  have  ? 

Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  differ  from 
reafon  or  from  the  moral  fenfe.  A  man  commits 
murder,  overcome  by  a  fudden  fit  of  revenge  which 
he  could  not  refill :  do  we  not  reflect,  even  at  firft 
view,  that  the  man  did  not  defire  to  refift ;  and 
that  he  would  have  committed  the  murder,  though 
he  had  not  been  under  any  neceffity  ?  a  perfon  of 
plain  understanding  will  fay,  What  fignifies  it 
whether  the  criminal  could  refill  it  or  no,  when  he 
committed  the  murder  wittingly  and  willingly  ?  A 
man  gives  poifon  privately  out  of  revenge.  Does 
any  one  doubt  of  his  guilt,  when  he  never  once 
repented  ;  though  after  adminiftering  the  poifon 
it  no  longer  was  in  his  power  to  draw  back  ?  A 

mai> 
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man  may  be  guilty  and  blame-worthy,  even  where 
there  is  external  compulfion  that  he  cannot  refiffc. 
With  fword  in  hand  I  run  to  attack  an  enemy  : 
my  foot  flipping,  I  fall  headlong  upon  him,  and 
by  that  accident  the  fword  is  pufhed  into  his  bo- 
dy. The  external  adl  was  not  the  effect  of  Will, 
but  of  accident:  but  my  intention  was  to  commit 
murder,  and  I  am  guilty.  All  men  acknowledge, 
that  the  Deity  is  neceflarily  good.  Does  that  cir- 
cumftance  detract  from  his  praife  in  common  ap-v 
prehenfion  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  merits  from  us 
the  higheft  praife  on  that  very  account. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue 
•where  there  is  no  ftruggle.  Virtue^  it  is  true,  is 
beft  known  from  a  ftruggle :  a  man  who  has  ne- 
ver met  with  a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident 
of  his  virtue.  But  the  obfervation  taken  in  a  ftrict 
fenfe,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  A  man,  tempted 
to  betray  his  truft,  wavers ;  but,  after  much  doubt- 
ing, refufes  at  laft  the  bribe.  Another  heiitates 
not  a  moment,  but  rejects  the  bribe  with  difdain  : 
duty  is  obftinat^  and  will  not  fuffer  him  even  to 
.deliberate.  Js  there  no  virtue  in  the  latter  ?  Un- 
doubtedly more  than  in  the  former. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  praife  and 
blame  reft  ultimately  upon  the  difpolition  or  frame 
of  mind  *.  Nor  is  it  obvious,  that  a  power  to  aft 

again  ft 

*  Malice  and  refentment,  though  commonly  joined  toge- 
ther, have  no  refemblance  but  in  producing  mifchicf.  Malice 
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againft  motives,  could  vary  in  any  degree  thefe 
moral  fentiments.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime, 
let  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  could  have  refitted  the 
prevailing  motive.  Why  then  did  he  not  refift, 
inftead  of  bringing  upon  himfelf  ftiame  and  mi- 
fery  ?  The  anfwer  muft  be,  for  no  other  can  be 
given,  that  his  difpofition  is  vicious,  and  that  he 
is  a  deteftable  creature.  Further,  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  man  can  refift  a  pre- 
vailing motive,  without  having  any  thing  in  his 
mind  that  mould  engage  him  to  refift  it.  But  let- 
ting that  pafs,  I  make  the  following  fuppofition. 
A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  accept  a  bribe  : 
if  he  refift  upon  the  principle  of  duty,  he  is  led  by 
the  prevailing  motive  :  if  he  refift  without  having 
any  reafon  or  motive  for  refilling,  I  cannot  difco- 
ver  any  merit  in  fuch  refiftance :  it  feems  to  re- 
folve  into  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident,  whether 
he  refift  or  do  not  refift.  Where  can  the  merit 
lie  of  refiftjng  a  vicious  motive,  when  refiftance 
happens  by  mere  chance  ?  and  where  the  demerit 
of  refifting  a  virtuous  motive,  when  it  is  owing  to 
the  fame  chance  ?  If  a  man,  actuated  by  no  prin- 
ciple, good  or  bad,  and  having  no  end  or  purpofe 
in  view,  mould  kill  his  neighbour,  I  fee  not  that 

he 

is  a  propenfity  of  nature  that  operates  deliberately  without 
paffion  :  refentment  is  a  paffion  to  which  even  good-natured 
people  are  fubjeft.  A  malicious  character  is  efteemed  much 
more  vitious  than  one  that  is  irafcible.  Does  not  this  (hew 
that  virtue  and  vice  confift  more  in  difpofition  than  in  aclion  ? 
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he  would  be  more  accountable,  than  if  he  had  ad- 
ed  in  his  fleep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punifhments  are  perfectly  confiftent  with 
the  neceflary  influence  of  motives,  without  fuppo- 
fing  a  power  to  withftand  them.  If  it  be  urged, 
That  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  for  commit- 
ting a  crime  when  he  could  not  refift  :  the  anfwer 
js,  That  as  he  committed  the  crime  intentionally 
and  with  his  eyes  open,  he  is  guilty  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  men.  Here  is 
a  juft  foundation  for  punifhment.  And  its  utility 
is  great ;  being  intended  to  deter  people  from 
committing  crimes.  The  dread  of  punifhment  is 
a  weight  in  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  to  coun- 
terbalance vitious  motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nature  is 
admirable.  If  the  neceflary  influence  of  motives 
had  the  effe&  either  to  leflen  the  merit  of  a  vir- 
tuous a&ion,  or  the  demerit  of  a  crime,  morality 
would  be  totally  unhinged.  The  moft  virtuous 
a&ion  would  of  all  be  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife ; 
and  the  moft  vitious  be  of  all  the  leaft  worthy  of 
blame.  Nor  would  the  evil  flop  there  :  inftead 
of  curbing  inordinate  paflions,  we  mould  be  en- 
couraged to  indulge  them,  as  an  excellent  excufe 
for  doing  wrong.  Thus,  the  moral  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife  and 
blame,  are  found  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  laws 
above  mentioned  that  govern  human  aclions,  with- 
out 
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out  neceflity  of  recurring  to  an  imaginay  power 
of  acting  againft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objection  I  have  met  with 
againft  the  foregoing  theory,  is  the  remorfe  a  man 
feels  for  a  crime  he  fuddenly  commits,  and  as  fud- 
denly  repents  of.  During  a  fit  of  bitter  remorfe  for 
having  flain  my  favourite  fervant  in  a  violent  paf- 
lion,  without  juft  provocation,  I  accufe  myfelf  for 
having  given   way  to  pafiion  ;  and  acknowledge 
that  I  could  and  ought  to  have  retrained  it,    Here 
we  find  remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftem  directly  op- 
pofite  to  that  above  laid  down  ;  a  fyftem  that  ac- 
knowledges no  necefiary  connection  between  an 
action  and  its  motive  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fup- 
pofes  that  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  refill  his  paf- 
fion, and  that  he  ought  to  refift  it.     What  fhall  be 
faid  upon  this  point  ?    Can  a   man  be  a  necefTary 
agent,  when  he  is  confcious  of  the  contrary,  and  is- 
fenfible  that  he  can  act  in  contradiction  to  mo- 
tives ?     This  objection  is  ftrong  in  appearance  ; 
and  would  be  invincible,  were  we  not  happily  re- 
lieved of  it  by  a  doctrine  laid  down  in  Elements 
of  Criticifm  *  concerning  the  irregular  influence 
of  pafiion  on  our  opinions  and  fentiments.     Upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prefent  cafe 
may  be  added  to  the  many  examples  there  given 
of  that  irregular  influence.    In  a  peevilh  fit,  I  take 
exception  at  fome  flight  word  or  gefture  of  my 
friend,  which- 1  interpret  as  if  he  doubted  of  my 

veracity. 

*  Chap.  2.  Part  5. 
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veracity.     I  am  inftantly  in  a  flame  :  in  vain  he 
protefts  that  he  had  no  meaning,  for  impatience 
will  not  fufFer  me  to  liften.  I  bid  him  draw,  which 
he  does  with  reluctance  ;  and  before  he  is  well  pre- 
pared, I  give  him  a  mortal  wound.    Bitter  remorfe 
and  anguifh  fucceed  inftantly  to  rage.  "  What  have 
"  I  done?  I  have  murdered  my  innocent,  my  befl 
"  friend  ;  and  yet  1  was  not  mad — with  that  hand 
"  I  did  the  horrid  deed  ;  why  did  not  I  rather 
"  turn  it  againft  my  own  heart  ?"     Here  every 
impreffion  of  neceffity  vanifhes :  my  mind  informs 
me  that  I  was  abfolutely  free,  and  that  I  ought  to 
have  fmothered   my  paffion.      I  put  an   oppofite 
cafe.     A  brutal  fellow  treats  me  with  great  indig- 
nity, and  proceeds  even  to  a  blow.     My  paflion 
rifes   beyond  the   poflibility  of  reftraint :    I   can 
fcarce  forbear  fo  long  as  to  bid  him  draw  ;  and 
that   moment  I   flab   him   to   the   heart.      I  am 
forry  for  having  been  engaged  with  a  ruffian  ;  but 
have  no  contrition  nor  remorfe.     In  this  cafe,  I 
never  once  dream  that  I  could  have  refifted  the 
impulfe  of  paflion  :  on  the  contrary,  my  thoughts 
and  words  are,  "  That  flefh  and  blood  could  not 
"  bear  the  affront ;  and  that  I  muft  have  been 
"  branded  for  a  coward,  had  I  not  done  what  I 
"  did."     In  reality,  both  actions  were  equally  ne- 
ceflary.      Whence  then  opinions   and  fentiments 
fo  oppofite  to  each  other?  The  irregular  influence 
of  paflion  on  our  opinions  and   fentiments,   will 
folve  the  queftion.     All  violent  paflions  are  prone 
to  their  own  gratification.     A  man  who  has  done 
VOL.  III.  N  an 
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an  action  that  he  repents  of  and  that  affects  him 
with  anguifh,  abhors  himfelf,  and  is  odious  in  his 
own  eyes :  he  wilhes  to  find  himfelf  guilty  ;  and 
the  thought  that  his  guilt  is  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  excufe,  gratifies  the  paflion.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
accordingly,  remorfe  forces  upon  me  a  conviction 
that  I  might  have  reftrained  my  paffion,  and  ought 
to  have  reftrained  it.  I  will  not  give  way  to  any 
excufe  ;  becaufe  in  a  fevere  fit  of  remorfe,  it  gives 
me  pain  to  be  excufed.  In  the  other  cafe,  as  there 
is  no  remorfe,  things  appear  in  their  true  light 
without  difguife.  To  illuftrate  this  reafoning,  I 
obferve,  that  paffion  warps  my  judgment  of  the 
actions  of  others,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many 
examples  are  given  in  the  chapter  above  quoted  : 
join  to  thefe  the  following.  My  fervant  aiming  at 
a  partridge,  happens  to  fhoot  a  favourite  fpaniel 
croffing  the  way  unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I 
ftorm  at  his  rafhnefs,  pronounce  him  guilty,  and 
will  liften  to  no  excufe.  When  paflion  fubfides, 
I  become  fenfible  that  the  action  was  merely  ac- 
cidental, and  that  the  man  is  abfolutely  innocent. 
The  nurfe  overlays  my  only  child,  the  long-ex- 
pected heir  to  a  great  eftate.  With  difficulty  I 
refrain  from  putting  her  to  death  :  "  The  wretch 
"  has  murdered  my  infant :  (he  ought  to  be  torn 
"  to  pieces."  When  I  turn  calm,  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  in  a  very  different  light.  The  poor 
woman  is  inconfolable,  and  can  fcarce  believe  that 
me  is  innocent :  (he  bitterly  reproaches  herfelf 

for 
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for  want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool  re- 
flection, both  (he  and  I  become  fenfible,  that  no 
perfon  in  found  fleep  has  any  felf-command,  and 
that  we  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  any  action  of 
which  we  are  not  confcious.  Thus,  upon  the 
whole,  we  difcover,  that  any  impreffion  we  occa- 
fionally  have  of  being  able  to  adt  in  contradiction 
to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  paflion,  not  of  found 
judgment. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  fcdlion  is  co- 
pied from  Effays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Reli- 
gion. The  ground-work  is  the  fame  :  the  altera- 
tions are  only  in  the  fuperftrudure  ;  and  the  fub- 
jedt  is  abridged,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent 
place.  The  preceding  parts  of  the  Sketch  were 
publifhed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Principles 
of  Equity.  But  as  law-books  have  little  curren- 
cy, the  publifhing  the  whole  in  one  effay,  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  thought  improper. 


APPENDIX. 

Upon  Chance  and  Contingency. 

IHold  it  to  be  an  intuitive  propolition,   That 
the  Deity  is  the  primary  caufe  of  all  things, 
that  with   confummate  wifdom    he    formed  the 
N  %  great 
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great  plan  of  government,  which  he  carries  on  by 
laws  fuitcd  to  the  different  natures  of  animate  and 
inanimate  beings ;  and  that  thefe'  laws,  produce 
a  regular  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  world,  admitting  no  events 
but  what  are  comprehended  in  the  original  plan  *. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  chance  is  excluded 
out  of  this  world,  that  nothing  can  happen  by  ac- 
cident, and  that  no  event  is  arbitrary  or  contin- 
gent. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  eflay  quoted  ;  and, 
in  my  apprehenlion,  well  founded.  But  I  cannot 
fubfcribe  to. what  follows,  "  That  we  have  an  im~ 
"  preffion  of  chance  and  contingency,  which  con- 
"  fequently  muft  be  delufive."  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly admit  any  delufion  in  the  nature  of  man, 
unlefs  it  were  made  evident  beyond  contradiction  ; 
and  I  now  fee  clearly,  that  the  impreffion  we  have 
of  chance  and  contingency,  is  not  delufive,  but 
perfectly  confiftent  with  the  eftablifhed  plan. 

The  explanation  of  chance  and  contingency  in 
the  faid  eflay,  mall  be  given  in  the  author's  own 
words,  as  a  proper  text  to  reafon  upon.  "  In  our 
"  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  it  is  certain  that  all 
"  events  appear  not  to  us  as  neceflary.  A  multi- 
"  tude  of  events  feem  to  be  under  our  power  to 
"  caufe  or  to  prevent ;  and  we  readily  make  a  di- 
"  ftinction  betwixt  events  that  are  neceffary,  i.  e. 
11  that  muft  be  ;  and  events  that  are  contingent,  i.  €* 

that 
*  See  Eflays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  Part  i.  Ef- 
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"  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  This  diftindtion 
"  is  void  of  truth  :  for  all  things  that  fall  out  ei-. 
"  ther  in  the  material  or  moral  world,  are,  as  we 
"  have  feen,  alike  neceflary,  and  alike  the  refult 
"  of  fixed  laws.  Yet,  whatever  conviction  a  phi- 
"  lofopher  may  have  of  this,  the  diftindlion  be- 
"  twixt  things  neceflary  and  things  contingent, 
"  poflefles  his  ordinary  train  of  thought,  as  much 
"  as  it  poflefles  the  moft  illiterate.  We  adl  uni- 
"  verfally  upon  that  diftindtion :  nay  it  is  in  truth 
"  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care,  and  induftry 
"  of  mankind.  I  illuftrate  this  doctrine  by  an 
"  example.  Conftant  experience  hath  taught  us, 
"  that  death  is  a  neceflary  event.  The  human 
'.'  frame  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever  in  its  prefent 
"  condition  ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  more  than  a 
"  temporary  exiftence  upon  this:  globe.  But  the 
"  particular  time  of  our  death  appears  a  cantin- 
"  gent  event.  However  certain  it  be,  that  the 
"  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  each  individual 
"  is  determinined  by  a  train  of  preceding,  caufes, 
"  and  is  no  lefs  fixed  than  the  hour  of  the  fun's 
"  rifing  or  fetting ;  yet  no  perfon  is  aiFedted  by 
"  this  dodtrine.  In  the  care  of  prolonging  life, 
"  we  are  diredted  by  the  fuppofed  contingency  of 
"  the  time  of  death,  which,  to  a  certain  term  of 
"  years,  we  confider  as  depending  in  a  great  mea- 
"  fure  on  ourfelves,  by  caution  againft  accidents, 
"  due  ufe  of  food,  exercife,  &c.  Thefe  means  are 
"  profecuted  with  the  fame  diligence  as  if  there 
N  3  "  were 
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"  were  in  fadl  no  neceffary  train  of  caufes  to  fix 
"  the  period  of  life.  In  fhort,  whoever  attends  to 
"  his  own  practical  ideas,  whoever  refle&s  upon 
"  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  which  oc- 
"  cur  in  all  languages,  of  things  pofftble,  contingent, 
"  that  are  in  our  power  to  caufe  or  prevent ;  who- 
"  ever,  I  fay,  reflecls  upon  thefe  words,  will  clear- 
"  ly  fee,  that  they  fugged  certain  perceptions  or 
"  notions  repugnant  to  the  doclrine  above  efta- 
"  blifhed  of  univerfal  necefiity." 

In  order  to  mow  that  there  is  no  repugnance,  I 
begin  with  defining  chance  and  contingency.  The 
former  is  applied  to  events  that  have  happened  ; 
the  latter  to  future  events.  When  we  fay  a  thing 
has  happened  by  chancey  we  furely  do  not  mean 
that  chance  was  the  caufe  ;  for  no  perfon  ever 
imagined  that  chance  is  a  thing  that  can  adt,  and 
by  adling  produce  events :  we  only  mean,  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we 
fee,  it  might  have  happened  or  not  happened,  or 
have  happened  differently.  Aiming  at  a  bird,  I 
fhoot  by  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel :  the  meaning 
is  not,  that  chance  killed  the  dog,  but  that  as  to 
me  the  dog's  death  was  accidental.  With  refpecl: 
to  contingency,  future  events  that  are  variable  and 
the  caufe  unknown,  are  faid  to  be  contingent ; 
changes  of  the  weather,  for  example,  whether  it 
will  be  froft  or  thaw  to-morrow,  whether  fair  or 
foul.  In  a  word,  chance  and  contingency  applied 
to  events,  mean  not  that  fuch  events  happen  with- 
out 
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out  any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
caufe. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in 
human  nature,  as  a  fenfe  that  any  thing  happens 
without  a  caufe :  fuch  a  fenfe  would  be  grofsly 
delufive.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  our  fenfe  of  a 
caufe  is  not  always  equally  diftinft  :  with  refpect 
to  an  event  that  happens  regularly,  fuch  as  fum- 
mer,  winter,  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  we  have  a 
diftinct  fenfe  of  a  caufe :  our  fenfe  is  lefs  diftinct 
with  refpecl  to  events  lefs  regular,  fuch  as  altera- 
tions of  the  weather ;  and  extremely  indiftinct  with 
refpecl  to  events  that  feldom  happen,  and  that  hap- 
pen without  any  known  caufe.  But  with  refpect  to 
no  event  whatever  does  our  fenfe  of  a  caufe  vanifh 
altogether,  and  give  place  to  a  fenfe  of  things 
happening  without,  a  caufe. 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained,  fuggeft 
not  any  perception  or  notion  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  of  univerfal  neceffity  ;  for  my  ignorance  of 
a  caufe,  does  not,  even  in  my  own  apprehenlion,  ex- 
clude a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars,  I  take 
the  example  mentioned  in  the  text,  namely,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my  death.  Knowing 
that  my  life  depends  in  fome  meafure  on  myfelf,  I 
ufe  all  means  to  preferve  it,  by  proper  food,  exer- 
cife,  and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is  there 
any  delufion  here.  I  am  moved  to  ufe  thefe 
means  by  the  delire  I  have  to  live  :  thefe  means 
accordingly  prove  effectual  to  carry  on  my  prefent 
N  4  cxiftence 
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exiftence  to  the  appointed  period  ;  and  in  that 
view  are  fo  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  caufes 
and  effects.  A  burning  coal  falling  from  the  grate 
upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  from  a  found  ileep.  I 
Hart  up  to  extinguifh  the  fire.  The  motive  is  ir- 
refiftible  :  nor  have  I  reafon  to  refift,  were  it  in 
my  power ;  for  I  collider  the  extinction  of  the 
fire  by  my  hand,  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its  deftined 
period. 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  efla- 
bliihed  entirely  independent  on  me,  and  were  my 
life  in  no  meafure  under  my  own  power,  it  would 
indeed  be  fruitlefs  for  me  to  act  \  and  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  knowingly  acting  in  vain,  would  be  a  pre- 
vailing motive  for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon  that 
fuppofition,  the  ignava  ratio  of  Chryfippus  might 
take  place  ;  cm  Jl  pareamus,  nihil  omnina  agamus 
in  vita  *.  But  I  act  neceflarily  when  influenced  by 
motives  j  and  I  have  no  reafon  to  forbear,  conli- 
dering  that  my  actions,  by  producing  their  intend- 
ed effects,  contribute  to  carry  on  the  great  chain. 


PART 


*  *  The  indolent  principle  j  which  if  we  were  to  follow, 
'<  we  fhould  4o  nothing  in  life/' 
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PART    II. 

PROGRESS  OF  MORALITY. 

HAviNG  unfolded  the  principles  of  morality, 
the  next  ftep  is  to  trace  out  its  gradual 
progrefs,  from  its  infancy  among  favages  to  its  ma- 
turity among  polifhed  nations.  The  hiftory  of 
opinions  concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
falls  not  within  my  plan  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  an  article  that  is  executed  in  perfec-. 
tion  by  more  able  hands  *. 

An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every  one  qf 
its  external  members :  and  completes  its  growth, 
not  by  production  of  any  new  member,  but  by 
addition  of  matter  to  thofe  originally  formed.  The 
fame  holds  with  refpedl  to  internal  members  ;  the 
fenfes,  for  example,  inftinds,  powers  and  faculties, 
principles  and  propeniities :  thefe  are  coeval  with 
the  individual,  and  are  gradually  unfolded,  fome 
early,  fome  late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  ne- 
ceflary  for  felf-prefervation,  foon  arrive  at  maturi- 
ty. Some  internal  fenfes,  of  order  for  example, 
of  propriety,  of  dignity,  of  grace,  being  of  no  ufe 
during  infancy,  are  not  only  flow  in  their  progrefs 
toward  maturity,  but  require  much  culture.  A- 
mong  favages  they  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

the 
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The  moral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefs,  differs  from 
thole  laft  mentioned  ;  being  frequently  difcovered, 
even  in  childhood.  It  is  however  flow  of  growth, 
and  feldom  arrives  at  perfection  without  culture 
and  experience. 

The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripens  gradually  with 
the  other  internal  fenfes  mentioned,  but  from  them 
acquires  force  and  additional  authority :  a  favage 
makes  no  difficulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold  blood  : 
bloody  fcenes  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his  moral 
fenfe  is  not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  give  him  com- 
punction. The  action  appears  in  a  different  light 
to  a  perfon  of  delicate  feelings ;  and  accordingly, 
the  moral  fenfe  has  much  more  authority  over 
thofe  who  have  received  a  refined  education,  than 
over  favages. 

It  is  pleafant  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  morality 
in  members  of  a  polifhed  nation.  Objects  of  ex- 
ternal fenfe  make  the  firft  imprefiions ;  and  from 
them  are  derived  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas.  Affec- 
tion, accompanying  ideas,  is  firft  directed  to  parti- 
cular objects,  fuch  as  my  father,  my  brother,  my 
companion.  The  mind,  opening  by  degrees,  takes 
in  complex  objects,  fuch  as  my  country,  my  reli- 
gion, the  government  under  which  I  live  ;  and 
thefe  alfo  become  objects  of  affection.  Our  con- 
nectiqns  multiply  ;  and  the  moral  fenfe,  acquiring 
flrength  as  the  mind  opens,  regulates  our  duty  to 
every  connected  object.  Objects  of  hatred  multi- 
ply as  well  as  objects  of  affection,  and  give  full 

fcope 
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fcope  to  diflbcial  paffions,  the  moil  formidable 
antagonifts  that  morality  has  to  encounter.  But 
nature  hath  provided  a  remedy  :  the  perfon  who 
indulges  malice  or  revenge,  is  commonly  the  great: 
eft  fufferer  by  the  indulgence  :  men  become  wife 
by  experience,  and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfac- 
tion  in  foftering  kindly  affection :  ftormy  paffions 
are  fubdued,  or  brought  under  rigid  difcipline ; 
and  benevolence  triumphs  over  felfiftinefs.  We 
refine  upon  the  -pleafures  of  fociety  :  we  learn  to 
fubmit  our  opinions  :  we  affect  to  give  preference 
to  others  ;  and  readily  fall  in  with  whatever  fweet- 
ens  focial  intercourfe :  we  carefully  avoid  caufes 
of  difcord  ;  and  overlooking  trivial  offences,  we 
are  fatisfied  with  moderate  reparation,  even  for 
grofs  injuries. 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  ftate,  grows  to 
maturity  like  the  individuals  above  defcribed,  and 
the  progrefs  of  morality  is  the  fame- in  both.  The 
favage  ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding  to  cu- 
ftom,  to  imitation,  to  paffion.  But  a  nation,  like 
a  member  of  a  polifhed  fociety,  ripens  gradually, 
and  acquires  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  acute- 
nefs  of  fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha- 
tred and  revenge,  the  great  obftacles  to  moral 
duty,  raged  without  controul,  while  the  privilege 
of  avenging  wrongs  was  permitted  to  individuals  *. 
But  hatred  and  revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the 

pleafures 

*  See  Hiflorical  Law  Trafts,  traft  i. 
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pleafures  of  fociety,  and  to  the  growing  authority 
of  the  moral  fenfe ;  and  benevolent  affections  pre- 
vailed over  diflbcial  paflions.  In  that  comfortable 
period,  we  hear  no  more  of  cruelty  as  a  national 
character :  on  the  contrary,  the  averfion  we  have 
to  an  enemy,  is  even  in  war  exercifed  with  mode- 
ration. Nor  do  the  ftormy  paffions  ever  again  re- 
vive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  to  decline  from  its 
meridian  height,  the  paffions  that  prevail  are  not 
of  the  violent  kind,  but  felfifh,  timorous,  and  de- 
ceitful. 

Morality  however  has  not  to  this  day  arrived  to 
fuch  maturity,  as  to  operate  between  nations  with 
equal  ileadinefs  and  vigour,  as  between  indivi- 
duals. Ought  this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imper- 
fection in  our  nature  ?  I  think  not :  had  we  the 
fame  compunction  of  heart  for  injuring  a  nation 
as  for  injuring  an  individual,  and  were  injuftice 
equally  blameable  as  to  both ;  war  would  ceafe, 
and  a  golden  age  enfue,  than  which  a  greater  mif- 
fortune  could  not  befal  the  human  race  *. 

In  the  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  declining 
ftate,  a  nation  differs  widely  from  an  individual. 
Old  age  puts  an  end  to  the  latter :  there  are  many 
caufes  that  weaken  the  former  ;  but  old  age  is 
none  of  them,  if  it  be  not  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe. 
Riches,  felfifhnefs,  and  luxury,  are  the  difeafes 
that  weaken  profperous  nations :  thefe  difeafe^ 
following  each  other  in  a  train,  corrupt  the  heart, 

dethrone 
*  Book  3.  {ketch  i. 
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dethrone  the  moral  fenfe,  and  make  an  anarchy  in 
the  foul :  men  ftick  afc  no  expence  to  purchafe 
pleafure  ;  and  they  ftick  at  no  vice  to  fupply  that 
expence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its  progrefs 
from  birth  to  burial ;  and  thefe  outlines  I  purpofe 
to  fill  up  with  an  induction  of  particulars.     Look- 
ing back  to  the  commencement  of  civil  fociety, 
when  no  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nature, 
and  when  fuch  wants  were  amply  provided  for ; 
we  find  individuals  of  the  fame  tribe  living  inno- 
cently and  cordially  together :  they  had  no  irre- 
gular appetites,  nor  any  ground  for  ftrife.    In  that 
ftate,  moral  principles  joined  their  influence  with 
that  of  national  affedion,    to   fecure   individuals 
from  harm.  Savages  accordingly,  who  have  plenty 
of  food  and  are  fimple  in  habitation  and  clothing, 
feldom   tranfgrefs   the   rules  of   morality  within 
their  own  tribe.    Diodorus  Siculus,  who  compofed 
his  hiftory  recently  after  Caefar's  expedition  into 
Britain,  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  mean 
cottages  covered  with  reeds  or  fticks ;  that  they 
were  of  much  fincerity  and  integrity,  contented 
with  plain  and  homely  fare ;  and  were  flrangers 
to  the  excefs  and  luxury  of  rich  men.     In  Frieze- 
land,  in  Holland,  and  in  other  maritime  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  locks  and  keys  were  unknown, 
till  the  inhabitants  became   rich  by  commerce : 
they  contented  themfelves  with  bare  neceffaries, 
which  every  one  had  in  plenty.     The  Laplanders 

have 
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have  no  notion  of  theft.  When  they  make  an  ex- 
curfion  into  Norway,  which  is  performed  in  the 
fummer  months,  they  leave  their  huts  open,  with- 
out fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined.  For- 
merly they  were  entirely  upright  in  their  only 
commerce,  that  of  bartering  the  fkins  of  wild 
beafts  for  tobacco,  brandy,  and  coarfe  cloth.  But 
being  often  cheated  by  ftrangers,  they  begin  to  be 
more  cunning.  Theft  was  unknown  among  the 
Caribbees  till  Europeans  came  among  them.  When 
they  loft  any  thing,  they  faid  innocently,  "  The 
"  Chriftians  have  been  here."  Crantz,  defcribing 
the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  before  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  commerce  with  ftrangers,  fays,  that 
they  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with  their  cattle  ; 
that  every  thing  was  common  among  them  except 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  that  they  were 
limple  in  their  manners,  having  no  appetite  but 
for  what  nature  requires.  In  the  reign  of  Edwin 
King  of  Northumberland,  a  child,  as  hiftorians  re- 
port, might  have  travelled  with  a  purfe  of  gold, 
without  hazard  of  robbery  :  in  our  days  of  luxu- 
ry, want  is  fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  death 
is  not  fufficient  to  deter  us.  All  travellers  agree, 
that  the  native  Canadians  are  perfe&ly  difintereft- 
ed,  abhorring  deceit  and  lying.  The  Californians 
are  fond  of  iron  and  fharp  inftruments ;  and  yet 
are  fo  ftri&ly  honeft,  that  carpenter- tools  left  open 
during  night,  were  fafe.  The  favages  of  North 
America  had  no  locks  for  their  goods :  they  pro- 
bably 
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bably  have  learned  from  Europeans  to  be  more 
circumfped:.  Procopius  bears  teftimony  *,  that 
the  Sclavi,  like  the  Huns,  were  innocent  people, 
free  of  malice.  Plan  Carpin,  the  Pope's  ambafia- 
dor  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  anno  1*24.6,  fays,  that 
the  Tartars  are  not  addided  to  thieving ;  and  that 
they  leave  their  goods  open  without  a  lock.  Ni- 
cholas Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Celtae. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Borneo,  ex- 
pelled by  the  Mahometans  from  the  fea-coaft  to 
the  centre  of  the  country,  are  honeft,  induftrious, 
and  kindly  to  each  other  :  they  have  fome  notion 
of  property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render  them  co- 
vetous. Pagans  in  Siberia  are  numerous ;  and, 
though  grofsly  ignorant,  efpecially  in  matters  of 
religion,  they  are  a  good  moral  people.  It  is  rare 
to  hear  among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud, 
or  drunkennefs ;  if  we  except  thofe  who  live  a- 
mong  the  Ruffian  Chriilians,  with  whofe  vices 
they  are  tainted.  Strahlenberg  f  bears  teftimony 
to  their  honefty.  Having  employed  a  number  of 
them  in  a  long  navigation,  he  flept  in  the  fame 
boat  with  men  whofe  names  he  knew  not,  whofe 
language  he  underftood  not,  and  yet  loft  not  a  par- 
ticle of  his  baggage.  Being  obliged  to  remain  a 
fortnight  among  the  Oftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby, 
his  baggage  lay  open  in  a  hut  inhabited  by  a  large 
family,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined.  The  fol- 
lowing 
*  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  3. 

f  Defcription  of  Ruflia,  Siberia,  &c. 
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lowing  incident,  which  he  alfo  mentions,  is  re- 
markable.    A  Ruffian  of  Tobollki,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  journey,  lodged  one  night  in  an  Oftiac's 
hut,  and  the  next  day  on  the  road  miffed  his  purfe 
with  a  hundred  rubles.     His  landlord's  fon,  hunt- 
ing at  fome  diftance  from  the  hut,  found  the  purfe, 
but  left  it  there.     By  his  father's  order,  he  cover- 
ed it  with  branches,  to  fecure  it  in  cafe  an  owner 
mould  be  found.     After  three  months,  the  Ruffian 
returning,  lodged  with  the  fame  Oftiac  ;  and  men- 
tioning occafionally  the  lofs  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac, 
who  at  firft  did  not  recoiled:  his   face,   cried  out 
with  joy,  "  Art  thou  the  man  who  loft  that  purfe  ? 
"  my  fon  mail  go  and  mow  thee  where  it  lies, 
"  that  thou  mayeft  take  it  up  with  thine  own 
"  hand."      The  Hottentots*  have  not  the  leaft 
notion  of  theft :    though   immoderately  fond  of 
tobacco  and  brandy,  they  are  employed  by  the 
Dutch  for  tending  warehoufes  full  of  thefe  com- 
modities.     Here  is   an  inftance  of  probity  above 
temptation,  even  among  favages  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  focial  life.     Some  individuals  are  more  liberally 
endued  than  others  with  virtuous  principles  :  may 
it  not  be  thought,  that  in  that  refpec~l  nature  has 
been  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots  than  to  many 
other  tribes  ?    Spaniards,  fettled  on  the  fea-coaft 
of  Chili,  carry  on  a  commerce  with  neighbouring 
favages,  for  bridles,  fpurs,  knives,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures of  iron ',    and  in  return  receive  oxen, 

horfes, 

*  Kolben. 
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horfes,  and  even  children  for  Haves.  A  Spaniard 
carries  his  goods  there ;  and  after  obtaining  li- 
berty to  difpofe  of  them,  he  moves  about,  and  de- 
livers his  goods,  without  the  lead  referve,  to  every 
one  who  bargains  with  him.  When  all  is  fold,  he 
intimates  his  departure ;  and  every  purchafer  hur- 
ries with  his  goods  to  him ;  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  one  Indian  ever  broke  his  engagement; 
They  give  him  a  guard  to  carry  him  fafe  out  of 
their  territory,  with  all  the  flavesj  horfes;  and 
cattle  he  has  purchafed.  The  favageS  of  Brazil 
are  faithful  to  their  promifes,  and  to  the  treaties 
they  make  with  the  Portuguese.  Upon  fome  oc- 
cafions,  they  may  be  accufed  of  error  and  wrong 
judgment,  but  never  of  injuftice  nor  of  duplicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled,  plenty  of 
food,  procured  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  promoted 
population  ;  but  as  population  leflens  the  ftock  of 
unimal  food,  a  favage  nation*  increafing  in  num- 
bers, mufl  fpread  wider  and  wider  for  more  game. 
Thus  tribes,  at  firil  widely  feparated  from  each 
other,  approach  gradually  till  they  become  neigh- 
bours. Hence  a  new  fcene  with  refpedl:  to  mo- 
rality. Differences  about  their  hunting-fields, 
about  their  game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  mul- 
tiply between  neighbours  5  and  every  quarrel  is 
blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  averlion  men  naturally 
have  to  flrangers.  Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge, 
now  find  vent,  which  formerly  lay  latent  without 
an  object :  diflbcial  paflions  prevail  without  con- 
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trol,  becaufe  among  favages  morality  is  no  match 
for  them;  and  cruelty  becomes  predominant  in 
.the  human  race.  Ancient  hiftory  accordingly  is 
full  of  enormous  cruelties:,  witnefs  the  incurlions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  the  incurfions  of  Genhizcan  and  Tamer 
lane  into  the  fertile  countries  of  Alia,  fpreading 
deftruclion  with  fire  and  fword,  and  fparing  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  nor  infant. 
•  .  Malevolent  paifions,  acquiring  ftrength  by  daily 
•exercife  againft  peribns  of  a  different  tribe,  came 
to  be  vented  againft  perfons  even  of  the  fame 
tribe;  and  the  privilege  .long  enjoyed. by  indivi- 
duals of  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  be- 
ftowed  irrefiftible  force  upon  fuch  paffions*.  The 
hiftory  of  ancient  Greece  prefents  nothing  to  the 
reader  but  ufurpations,  aflaflinations,  and  other 
horrid  crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednefsj^are.  ftill  preferved ;  Atreus,  for  ex- 
ample, Eteocles,^  Alcmeon,  Phedra,  Clytemneftra. 
The  ftory  of  Pelops  and  his.  defcendants,  is  a  chain 
pf-criminal  horrors  ;  during  that  period,  parricide 
and  inceft  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides 
reprefents  Medea  vowin^,rcvenge  againft  her  huf- 
trand  Jafon,  and  laying  ajplOjt  tc^  poifon  him.  Of 
that  infamous  plot  the  chorus  exprefs,/their  ap- 
probation, juftifying  every  woman  who,  in  like 
circumitances,  ads.  the  fame  part. 

The 

•*  See  Hifajrical  Law  Trafts.  traft  i. 
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The  frequent  incurfions  of  northern- barbarians 
into  the  Roman  empire,  fpread  defolation  and 
ruin  through  the  whole.  The  Romans,  from  the 
higheft  polifh  degenerating  into  Tavages,"  aflUtned 
by  degrees  the  cjuel  and  bloody  manners  of  then 
conquerors  ;  and  the  conquerors  and  conquered, 
blended  into  one  mafs,  equalled  the  groffeft  bar- 
barians of  ancient  times  in  ignorance  and  brutali- 
ty. Clovis,  King  of  the  ; Franks,  even  after  his 
converlion  to  Chriftianity,  aflUffinated  without  rer- 
niorfe  his  neareft  kinfman.  The  children  of  Clo- 
domir,  ann.  530,  were  aflaiUnated  by  their  two 
uncles.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Exzelino  dc 
Aromano  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Padua,  by 
maflacring  12,000  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Galeas. 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  aflaffinated  ann.  1476 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  the  affaf- 
fins  had  put  up  their  prayers  for  courage,  tO;.pes^ 
petrate  the .  deed.  It  is  a  ftill  ftrpnger  ,proof  how 
low  morality  was  in  thofe  days,  that  the  Pog^ 
himfelf,  Sextus  IV.  atteiftpte^  to  affaffinate.  ^fe 
two  brothers,  Laurent  and  Julien  de  Medicis.v 
chufing  the  .elevation  of  the  hoft.  %s;  a. proper;  ti 
when  the  people  would,  be  bufy  about  their 
votions.  Nay  more,  that  very  Pope,  witji  : 
paralleled  impudence,  excommunicated  the 
rentines  for  doing  ju.ftjce  upon  the  i 
lins.  The  moft  facred  oaths  were  in  vain  & 
ed  as.  a  fecurity  againfl  that  horrid  crime.  Child?-' 

•'^********J*''  »  •  *  ^     ^\» 

bert  II.  King  of  the  Franks,  enticed  MagnovalJ 
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to  his  court,  by  a  folemn  oath  that  he  fhould  re- 
ceive no  harm ;  and  yet  made  no  difficulty  to  af- 
faffinate  him  during  the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  But 
thefe  inftances,  however  horrid,  make  no  figure 
compared  with  the  mafiacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
where  many  thoufands  were  inhumanly  and  treache  - 
roufly  butchered.  Even  fo  late  as  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  affaffination  was 
not  held  in  every  cafe  to  be  criminal.  Many  fo« 
licitous  applications  were  made  to  general  coun- 
cils of  Chriflian  clergy,  to  declare  it  criminal  in 
every  cafe ;  but  without  fuccefs.  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  after  repeated  affaffina- 
tions  and  acts  of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Great :  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral  fenfe, 
during  thefe  dark  and  fanguinary  ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  necefiary  to  mention  particular 
ittftances  of  the  overbearing  power  of  malevolent 
paflions  during  thefe  ages.  An  opinion,  once  uni- 
verfal,  that  the  innocent  may  be  juftly  involved  in 
the  fame  punifhment  with  the  guilty,  is  of  itfelf 
irrefragable  evidence,  that  morality  formerly  had 
very  little  influence  when  oppofed  by  revenge. 
There  is  no  moral  principle  more  evident,  than 
that  punifhment  cannot  be  inflicted  with  juftice 
but  upon  the  guilty ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the  in- 
volving of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  fame 
punifhment,  was  authorifed  even  by  pofitive  law. 
By  an  Athenian  law,  a  man  committing  facrilege, 
or  betraying  his  country,  was  banifhed  with  all 

his 
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his  children*.  And  when  a  tyrant  was  put  to 
death,  his  children  fuffered  the  fame  fate  f .  The 
punifhment  of  treafon  in  Macedon,  was  extended 
againft  the  criminal's  relations  £.  Hanno,  a  citi- 
zen of  Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to  enflave  his  coun- 
try, by  poifoning  the  whole  fenate  at  a  banquet. 
He  was  tortured  to  death ;  and  his  children,  with 
all  his  relations,  were  cut  off  without  mercy,  though 
they  had  no  acceflion  to  hh  guilt.  Among  the  Ja- 
panefe,  a  people  remarkably  ferocious,  it  is  the 
practice  to  involve  children  and  relations  in  the 
punimment  of  capital  crimes.  Even  Cicero,  the 
chief  man  for  learning  in  the  mod  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  a  celebrated 
moralift,  approves  that  practice  :  "  Nee  vero  me 
"  fugit,  quam  fit  acerbum  parentum  fcelera  filio- 
"  rum  poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  prseclare  legibus  com- 
"  paratum  eft,  ut  caritas  liberorum  amiciores  pa- 
*'  rentes  reipublicae  redderet  §  ||."  In  Britain, 

O  3  every 

*  Mcurfius  de  legibus  Atticis,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Y" /', 

f  Eod.  lib.  2.  cap.  15. 

$  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  6.  cap.  11. 

j 

$  "  I  am  fenfible  of  the  hardfhip  of  punifhing  the 'child  for 
"  the  crime  of  the  parent :  this,  however,  is  a  wife  enaftment 
"  of  our  laws ;  for  hereby  the  parent  is  bound  to  the  intereft 
"  of  the  ftate  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affcftion  to  his 
41  offspring." 
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every  one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated,  not 
only  upon  the  criminal  and  his  relations,  but  upon 
his  whole  clan  ;  a  practice  fo  common  as  to  be  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  a  peculiar  name,  that  of  deadly  feud. 
As  late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law  was 
made  in  England,  prohibiting  deadly  feud,  except 
between  the  relations  of  the  perfon  murdered  and 
the  murderer  himfelf. 

I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  to  honour  the 
Jews,  by  obferving,  that  they  were  the  firft  peo- 
ple we  read  of,  who  had  correct  notions  of  mora- 
lity with  refpect  to  the  prefent  point.  The  follow- 
ing law  is  exprefs :  "  The  fathers  mail  not  be  put 
*'  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  mail  the  chil- 
"  dren  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  :  every  man 
"  (hall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  fin  *."  Ama- 
7.iah,  King  of  Judah,  gave  ftrict  obedience  to  that 
law,  in  avenging  his  father's  death  :  "  And  it 
"  came  to  pafs  as  foon  as  the  kingdom  was  con- 
4<  firmed  in  his  hand,  that  he  flew  his  fervants 
"  which  had  flain  the  king  his  father.  But  the 
*l  children  of  the  murderers  he  flew  not ;  accord- 
"  ing  to  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
"  law  of  Mofes  f."  There  is  an  elegant  paflage 
in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  J  :  "  What  mean 
"  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  pr6verb  concerning  the  land 
V  of  Ifrae],  faying,  The  fathers  have  eaten  four 

"  grapes, 

*  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  16. 

f  2  Kings,  chap.  xir.  $  Chap,  xviii. 
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"  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  'are  fet  on  edge  ? 
"  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  (hall  riot  have 
"  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in   Ifrael. 
"  The  foul  that  finneth,  it  ftiall  die  :  the  fon  mall 
"  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  mall' 
"  the   father  bear  the   iniquity  of  the   fon  ;  the' 
"  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous  fhail  be  upon  him, 
"  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  (hall  be  upon 
"  him."     Among  the  Jews,  however,  as  among 
other  nations,  there  are  inftances  without  num- 
ber,   of    involving    innocent   children    and    rela- 
tions in   the    fame    punifhment  with   the  guilty. 
Such  power  has  revenge,   as  to  trample  upon  con- 
fcience,  and  upon  the  moft  exprefs  laws.     Inftiga- 
ted  with  rage  for  NabaPs  ingratitude,  King  David 
made  a  vow  to  God,  not  to  leave  alive  of  all  who 
pertained  to  Nabal   any  that  pifieth   againft  the 
wall.     And  it  was  not  any  compunction  of  con- 
fcience  that  diverted  him  from  his  cruel  purpofe, 
but  Nabal's  beautiful  wife,  who  pacified  him  *. 
But  fuch  contradiction  between  principle  and  prac- 
tice, is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.     We  find  exam- 
ples of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.    The 
true  principle  of  punimment  is  laid  down  in  an 
edict  of  the   Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honoriusf: 
"  Sancimus,  ibi  efle  poenam,  ubi  et  noxia  eft.  Pro- 
"  pinquos,  notos,  familiares,  procul  a  calumnia  fub- 
"  movemus,  quos  reos  fceleris  focietas  rion  facit. 

O  4  «•  Neg 

*  I  Samuel,  chap.  xxv. 

f 

f  L.  21.  Cod.  de  poenis. 
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"  Nec  enim  adfmitas  vel  amicitia  nefarium  cri- 
"  men  admjttunt.  Peccata  igitur  fuos  teneant  auc- 
"  tores  :  nee  ulterius  progrediatur  metus  quam 
"  reperiatur  deli&um.  Hoc  fingulis  quibufque 
*l  judicibus  intimetur  *."  Thefe  very  Emperors, 
with  refpeclt  to  treafon,  which  touched  them  near- 
er than  other  primes,  talk  a  very  different  language. 
Arter  obferving,  that  will  and  purpofe  alone  with- 
out an  overt  aft,  is  treafon,  fubjedingthe  criminal 
to  capital  punifhment  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  they  proceed  in  the  following 
words  f.  "  Filii  vero  ejus,  quibus  vitam  Impera- 
"  toria  fpecialiter  lenitate  concedimus,  (paterno 
"  enim  deberent  perire  fupplicio,  in  quibus  pater- 
*'  ni,  hoc  eft,  hgereditarii  criminis  exempla  me- 
"  tuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita,  omnium  etiam 
"  proximorum  haereditate  ac  fucceflione,  habe- 
4<  antur  alieni :  teftamentis  extraneorum  nihil  ca- 
"  peant :  fint  perpetuo  egentes  et  pauperes,  infa- 
"  mia  eos  paterna  femper  comitetur,  ad  nullos 
f*  prorfus  honores,  ad  nulla  facramenta  perveni- 
"  ant :  fmt  poftremo  tales,  ut  his,  perpetua  egefta- 

"  te 

*  "  We  ordain,  that  the  punifhment  of  the  crime  ftull  ex- 
"  tend  to  the  criminal  alone  We  hold  his  relations,  his 
tc  friends,  and  his  acquaintances,  unfufpefted  ;  for  intimacy, 
f  frieniifliip,  or  connedlion,  are  no  proof  or  argument  of 
*J  guilt.  The  confequences  of  the  crime  fhall  purfue  onlf 
"  its  perpetrator.  Let  this  ftatute  be  intimated  to  all  our 
«'  judges." 

t  L.  5.  Cod.  ad  leg.  Jul.  majeft. 
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"  te  fordcntibus,  fit  et  mors  folatium  et  vita  fup- 
"  plicium  *." 

Human  nature  is  not  fo  perverfe,  as  without  veil 
or  difguife  to  punifh  a  perfon  acknowledged  to  be 
innocent.  An  irregular  bias  of  imagination,  which 
extends  the  qualities  of  the  principal  to  its  accef- 
fories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjuft  practice  f. 
That  bias,  {lengthened  by  indignation  agajnft  an 
atrocious  criminal,  leads  the  mind  haftily  to  con- 
clude, that  all  his  connections  are  partakers  of  his 
guilt.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the  clearnefs  of  mo- 
ral principles  fetters  the  imagination  from  con- 
founding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  There  re- 
main traces  however  of  that  bias,  though  not  car- 
ried fo  far  as  murder.  The  fentence  pronounced 
againft  Ravilliac  for  aflaflinating  Henry  IV.  of 

France, 

*  "  By  a  fpecial  extenfion  of  our  Imperial  clemency,  we 
"  allow  the  fons  of  the  criminal  to  live ;  although,  from  a  rea- 
"  fonable  fufpicion  of  their  inheriting  his  vicious  nature,  it 
"  were  not  unwife  to  doom  them  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of 
•*  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that  they  (hall  be  incapable 
"  of  all  inheritance,  either  from  the  mother,  the  grandfather, 
"  or  any  of  their  kindred  ;  that  they  {Hall  be  deprived  of  the 
"  power  of  inheriting  by  the  teftament  of  a  ftranger ;  that 
"  they  fhall  be  abandoned  to  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  per- 
4*  petual  indigence  ;  that  the  infamy  of  their  father  fhall  ever 
"  attend  them,  incapable  of  honours,  and  excluded  from  the 
"  participati-  n  of  religious  rites  ;  that  fuch,  in  fine,  faall  be 
"  the  mifery  of  their  condition,  that  life  fhall  be  a  punifhment, 
"  and  death  a  comfort." 

f  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  2.  fefl.  5. 
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France,  ordains,  "  That  his  houfe  be  crazed  to 
"  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building  be  ever 
"  erected  upon  that  fpot."  Was  not  this  in  ima- 
gination punifhing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor's 
crime  ? 

Murder  and  affaflination  are  not  only  deftruc- 
tive  in  themfelves,  but,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  de- 
ftructive  in  their  confequences.  The  practice  of 
Ihedding  blood  unjuftly  and  often  wantonly,  blunts 
confcience,  and  paves  the  way  to  every  crime. 
This  obfervation  is  verified  in  the  ancient  Greeks  : 
their  cruel  and  fanguinary  character,  rendered 
them  little  regardful  of  the  drift  rules  of  juftice. 
Right  was  held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men 
as  among  wild  beafts  :  it  was  conceived  to  be  the 
will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior  force  fhould  be  a 
lawful  title  to  dominion  ;  "  for  what  right  can 
"  the  weak  have  to  what  they  cannot  defend.?" 
Were  that  maxim  to  obtain,  a  weak  man  would 
have  no  right  to  liberty  nor  to  life.  That  impious 
doctrine  was  avowed  by  the  Athenians,  and  pub- 
licly afferted  by  their  ambaffadors  in  a  conference 
with  the  Melians,  reported  by  Thucydides*'.  Ma- 
ny perfons  act  as  if  force  and  right  were  the  fame; 
but  a  barefaced  profeffion  of  fuch  a  doctrine  is  un- 
common. In  the  Eumenides,  a  tragedy  of  Efchy- 
lus,  Oreftes  is  arraigned  in  the  Areopagus  for  kill- 
ing his  mother.  Minerva,  prefident  of  the  court, 
decrees  in  favour  of  the  Oreftes  :  and  for  what  rea- 

fon? 
• 
*  Lib.  5.       . 
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fon  ?  "  Having  no  mother  myfelf,  the  murder  of 
"  a  mother  toucheth  not  me  *."  In  the  tragedy,, 
of  Eledlra,  Oreftes,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle 
about  means  to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  was  en- 
joined by  Apollo  to  forbear  force,  but  to  employ 
fraud  and  guile.  Obedient  to  that  injunction, 
Oreftes  commands  his  tutor  to  fpread  in  Argos  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  to  confirm  the  fame  with  a 
folemn  oath.  In  Homer,  even  the  great  Jupiter 
makes  no  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying  dream  to  Aga- 
memnon, chfcf  of  the  Greeks.  Diffimulation  is 
recommended  by  the  goddefs  Minerva  f.  Ulyfles 
declares  his  deteftation  at  ufing  freedom  with 
truth  ^ :  and  yet  no  man  deals  more  in  feigned  fto- 
ries  $.  In  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  is 
guilty  of  grofs  deceit  and  treachery  to  Hedtor, 
When  he  flies  from  Achilles,  fhe  appears  to  him 
in  the  fhape  of  his  brother  Deiphobus,  exhorts 

him 

*  Athens,  from  the  nature  of  its  government,  as  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Solon,  was  rendered  uncapable  of  any  regular  or  con- 
fiftent  body  of  laws.  In  every  cafe,  civil  and  criminal,  the 
whole  people  were  judges  in  the  laft  refort.  And  what  fort 
of  judges  will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide 
but  paflion  and  prejudice  ?  It  is  vain  to  make  good  laws, 
when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters.  Anacharfis,  the  Scy- 
thian, being  prefent  at  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  faid,  "  It 
"  was  fingular,  that  in  Athens,  wife  men  pleaded  caufes,  and 
•*  fools  determined  them." 

f  Odyfley,  Book  13, 

£  Book  14.  §   Book  14.  Book  15. 
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him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  promifes  to  affift 
him.  Hedlor  accordingly,  returning  to  the  fight, 
darts  his  lance  ;  which  rebounds  from  the  ihield 
of  Achilles,  for  by  Vulcan  it  was  made  impene- 
trable. Hector  calls  upon  his  brother  for  another 
lance  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Deiphobus  was  not  there. 
The  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  mud  have  been 
flrangely  deformed  in  their  morals,  when  fuch  a 
{lory  could  be  relifhed  *.  A  nation  begins  not 
to  polifti  nor  to  advance  in  morality,  till  writing 
be  common  ;  and  writing  was  not  known  among 
the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Nor  were  the 
morals  of  that  people,  as  we  fee,  much  purified  for 
a  long  time  after  writing  became  common.  When 
Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  morals  mud 
have  been  extremely  impure.  In  his  play  termed 
Men&chmi,  a  gentleman  of  fa  (h  ion  having  acciden- 
tally got  into  his  hands  a  lady's  robe  with  a  gold 
clafp  ;  inftead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner,  en- 
deavours to  fell  them  without  ihame  or  remorfe. 
Such' a  fcene  would  not  be  endured  at  prefent,  ex- 
cept among  pickpockets.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians 

*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  by  Juno,  in  the 
I4th  book  of  the  IliaJ,  Pope  fays,  "  That  he  knows  not  a 
"  bolder  fi&ion  in  all  antiquity,  nor  one  that  has  a  greater  air 
•*  of  impiety."  Pope  it  would  feem  was  little  acquainted 
with  antiquity :  for  fuch  ac*b  of  impiety  were  common  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  particular  the  incident  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  not  only  more  impious,  but  alfo  a  more  grofs  violation 
of  the  laws  of  morality. 
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thaginians  were  held  by  the  Romans  to  be  artful 
and  cunning.  The  Romans  continued  a  plain  peo- 
ple, with  much  iimplicity  of  manners,  when  the 
nations  mentioned  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
arts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  morality 
declines  in  proportion  as  a  nation  polimes,  'But 
if  the  Romans  were  later  than  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians in  the  arts  of  life,  theyfoonfurpafied  them 
in  every  fort  of  immorality.  For  this  changeof  man- 
ners, they  were  indebted  to  their  rapid  conquefts. 
The  fanguinary  drfpoiition  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  appears  from  another  practice,  that  of 
expoling  their  infant  children,  which  continued 
till  humanity  came  in  fome  meafure  to  prevail. 
The  practice  continues  in  China  to  this  day,  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  country  throwing  a  veil  over 
the  cruelty  ;  but  from  the  humanity  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  I  conjecture,  that  the  practice  is  rare.  The 
Jews,  a  cloudy  and  peevifh  tribe,  much  addicted 
to  bloodihed,  were  miferably  defective  in  moral 
principles.  Take  the  following  examples  out  of 
an  endlefs  number  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  Jael,  wife  of  Heber,  took  under 
her  protection  Sifera,  general  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  engaged  her  faith  for  his  fecurity.  She  put 
him  treacheroufly  to  death  when  afleep  ;  and  was 
applauded  by  Deborah  the  prophetefs  for  the  me- 
ritorious adion  *.  That  horrid  deed  would  pro- 
bably have  appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light,  had 

it 
-     •  Judges  iv.  5. 
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it  been  committed  againft  Barac,  general  of  the 
Ifraelites.  David,  flying  from  Saul,  took  re- 
fuge with  Achifh,  King  of  Gath  ;  and,  though 
protected  by  that  King,  made  war  againft  the 
King's  allies,  faying,  that  it  was  againft  his  own 
couiffcrymen  of  Judah.  "  And  David  faved  nei- 
"  ther  man  nor  woman  alive  to  bring  tidings  to 
"  Gath.  And  Achifh  believed  David,  faying,  He 
"  hath  made  his  people  Ifrael  utterly  to  abhor 
"  him  :  therefore  he  fhall  be  my  fervant  for  e- 
*t  ver  *."  This  was  a  complication  of  ingratitude, 
lying  and  treachery.  Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King 
David,  and  by  defaming  his  mafter  Mephibofheth, 
procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of  his  mafter' s  in- 
heritance ;  though  Mephibofheth  had  neither  trim- 
med his  beard,  nor  warned  his  clothes,  from  the 
day  the  King  departed  till  he  returned  in  peace. 
"  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mephibofheth  was 
**•  come  to  Jerufalem  to  meet  the  king,  that  the 
u  king  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore  wenteft  thou  not 
"  with  me,  Mephibofheth  ?  An4  he  anfwered,  My 
"  lord,  O  king,  my  fervant  deceived  me  ;  for  thy 
"  fervant  faid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  afs,  that  I  may 
"  ride  thereon,  and  -go  to  the  king  ;  becaufe  thy 
"  fervant  is  lame,  and  he  hath  flandered  thy  fervant 
"  unto  my  lord  the  king.  But  my  lord  the  king 
"  is  as  an  angel  of  God  :  do  therefore  what  is  good 

"  in  thine  eyes.     For  all  my  father's  houfe  were 

«•-  * 

"  but  dead  men  before   my  lord  the  king :    yet 

"didfl 
*  i  Samuel  xxvii.  1 1. 
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"  didft  thou  fet  thy  fervant  among  them  that  did 
"  eat  at  thine  own  table:  what  right  therefore 
"  have  I  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king  ?"  David 
could  not  poffibiy  atone  for  his  ralhnefs,  but  by 

r  J  ?     .  j 

restoring  Mephibofheth  his  inheritance,  and  pu- 
nifhing  Ziba  in  an  exemplary  manner.  But  hear 
the  fentence  :  "  And  the  king  faid  unto  him,  Why 
"  fpeakeft  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have 
"  faid,  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land*."  The 
fame  king,  after  pardoning  Shimei  for  curfing  him, 
and.  fwearing  that  he  mould  not  die;  yet  upon 
deathbed  enjoined  his  fon  Solomon  to  put  Shimei 
to  death  :  "  Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltlefs :, 
"  but  his  hoary  head  bring  thou  down  to  the 

"  grave  with  blood  f."     I  wifh  not  to  be  mifap- 

. 

prehended,  as  intending  to  qenfure  David  in  parti- 
cular. If  the  beft  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  was 
ib  miferably  deficient  in  morality,  what  muft  be 
thought  of  the  nation  in  general  ?  .  When  David 

a  o 

was  lurking  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Nabal,  who  had  a  great  flock 
of  cattle.  "  He  difcharged  his  followers,"  fays 
Jofephus  J,  "  either  for  avarice^  or  hunger,  or  any 
"'  pretext  whatever,  to  touch  a  lingle  hair  of 
*'  them  ,  preaching  ftill  on  the  text  of  doing  juf- 

" 

"  tice  to  all  men,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
"  God,  who  is  not  pleafed  with  any  man  that  co- 

"  vets  or  lays  violent  hands  on  the  goods  of  his 

0 
"  ne'Shbour." 

*  2  Samuel  xix.  24.          j  i  Kings  ii.  9, 
j:  Antiquities,  book  vi. 
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"  neighbour."  Our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint 
us,  that  Nabal  having  refufed  to  fupply  David  with 
provifions,  and  having  fent  back  the  mefiengers 
with  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  David,  in  rage  made  a  vow, 
that  he  would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houfe  and 
family.  Our  author  obferves,  that  David's  indig- 
nation againft  Nabal,  was  not  fo  much  for  his  in- 
gratitude, as  for  the  virulence  of  an  infolent  out- 
rage againft  one  who  had  never  injured  him.  And 
what  was  the  outrage  ?  It  was,  fays  our  author, 
that  Nabal,  inquiring  who  the  faid  David  was,  and 
being  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Jefle, 
**  Yes,  yes",  fays  Nabal,  "  your  run- away  fer- 
"  vants  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  brave  fellows, 
"  I  warrant  you."  Strange  loofenefs  of  morals  ! 
I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in  wrath,  but  Jofe- 
phus  writing  fedately  in  his  clofet.  He  every 
where  celebrates  David  for  his  juftice  and  piety, 
compofes  for  him  the  very  warm  exhortation  men- 
tioned above  :  and  yet  thinks  him  not  guilty  of 
any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every  rule  of  juf- 
lice  and  humanity,  upon  fo  flight  a  provocation  as 
a  fcoffing  expreflion,  fuch  as  no  man  of  temper 
tvill  regard. 

European  nations,  who  originally  were  fierce 
and  fanguinary  like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  had  the 
fame  cloudy  and  incorrect  notions  of  right  and 
"wrong.  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  give  inftances,  the 
low  date  of  morality  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chri- 
flbnity  being  known  to  all.  In  the  time  of 

Loui9 
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Louis  XI.  of  France,  promifcs   and  engagements 
were  utterly  difregarded,   till  they  were  fandlified 
by  a  folemn  oath :  nor  were  fuch  oaths  long  rer 
garded  ;  they  loft  their  force,  and  were  not  relied 
on  more  than  fimple  promifes.     All  faith  among 
men  feemed  to  be  at  an  end.     Even  thofe  who  ap- 
peared the  moft  fcrupulous  about  character,  were 
however  ready  to  grafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  ex- 
cufe  their  breach  of  engagement.     And  it  is  a  ftill 
clearer  proof  of  felf- deceit,   that  fuch  fubterfuges 
were  frequently  prepared  beforehand,  in  order  to 
furnifh  an  excufe.    It  was  a  common  practice  fome 
ages  ago,  to  make  private  proteftations,  which  were 
thought    fufficient  to   relieve  men    in   confcience 
from    being   bound   by    a   folemn    treaty.       The 
Scotch  nation,   as  an  ally  of  France,  being  com- 
prehended in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French 
King  and  Edward  1.  of  England,  the  latter  ratified 
publicly  the  treaty,  after  having  fecretly  proteft- 
ed  before  notaries  againft  the  article  that  compre- 
hended Scotland.     Charles,  afterward  Emperor  of 
Germany,  during  his  minority,  gave  authority  to 
declare  publicly  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty  of  peace, 
between  his  grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  King 
of  France  :  but  at   the  fame  time  protefted  pri- 
vately, before- a  notary  and  witnefies,  "  That,  not-' 
"  withftanding  his    public    aecelfion   to  the   faid 
"  treaty,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  be  bound  by 
"  every  article  of  it ;  and   particularly,   that  the 
"  claufe  referving  to  the  King  of  France  the  fo- 
VOL,  III.  P  "  vereignty 
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"  vereignty  of  certain  territories  in  the  Nether- 
"  lands,  fliould  not  be  binding."  Is  it  poffible 
Charles  could  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  fuch 
a  proteftation,  if  fufficient  to  relieve  from  an  en- 
gagement, muftdeftroy  all  faith  among  men  ?  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  while  prifoner  in  Spain,  engaged 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  a  treaty  againft  the 
Emperor,  fubmitting  to  very  hard  terms  in  order 
to  gain  Henry's  friendlhip.  The  King's  minifters 
protefted  privately  againft  fome  of  the  articles  ^ 
and  the  proteft,  was  recorded  in  the  fecret  regifter 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  ferve  as  an  excufe 
in  proper  time,  for  breaking  the  treaty.  At  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  the  King  of  France  ratified  every 
article  infilled  on  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  for 
preferving  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for 
fecuring  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  to  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton  ;  confirming  them  by  deeds  in  form 
and  with  the  moft  folemn  oaths.  But  Mary  pre- 
vioufly  had  been  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe  privately 
three  deeds,  in  which,  failing  heirs  of  her  body, 
llie  gifted  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  King 
of  France  ;  declaring  all  promifes  to  the  contrary 
that  had  been  extorted  from  her  by  her  fubjects, 
to  be  void.  What  better  was  this  than  what  was 
pradlifed  by  Robert,  King  of  France,  in  the  tenth 
century,  to  free  his  fubjedls  from  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury ?  They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics,  out  of 

which  the  relics  ha4  been  privately  taken.     Cor- 

rea, 
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rea,  a  Portuguefe  general,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Pegu  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  par- 
ty fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying  his 
"hand  upon  the  facred  book  of  his  religion.  Correa 
fwore  upon  a  collection  of  fongs  ;  and  thought  that 
by  that  vile  ftratagem  he  was  free  from  his  en- 
gagement. The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo 
loofe  formerly,  that  a  man  was  not  reckoned  fafe 
in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maftiff  to  protect  him 
from  violence.  MaftifFs  were  permitted  even  to 
thofe  who  dwelt  within  the  king's  forefts  ;  and  to 
prevent  danger  to  the  deer,  there  was  in  England 
a  court  for  lawing  or  expeditation  of  maftives,  i.  e. 
for  cutting  off  the  claws  of  their  fore-feet  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  *.  The  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Charles  I.  in  a  pretended  court  of 
juftice,  however  audacious  and  unconftitutional, 
was  an  effort  toward  regularity  and  order.  In  the 
preceding  age,  the  king  would  have  been  taken 
off  by  afTaflination  or  poifon.  Every  prince  in 
Europe  had  an  officer,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
fecure  his  mafter  againft  poifon.  A  lady  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  form  was,  to  give  to  each  of  the 
fervants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  difh  he  brought 
in.  Poifon  muft  have  been  frequent  in  thofe  days, 
to  make  fuch  a  regulation  neceffary.  To  vouch 
Hill  more  clearly,  the  low  ebb  of  morality  during 
that  period,  feldom  it  happened  that  a  man  of 
P  2  figure 

*  Carta  de  Forefta,  cap.  6. 
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figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unufual  difeafe,  but 
poifon  was  fufpe&ed.  Men  confcious  of  their 
own  vitious  difpofition,  are  prone  to  fufped:  others. 
The  Dauphin,  fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf  at  play, 
took  a  great  draught  of  iced  water,  and  died  of  a 
pleurify  in  five  days.  The  death  was  fudden,  but 
none  is  more  natural.  The  fufpicion  however  of 
poifon  was  univerfal  ;  and  Montecuculi,  who  at- 
tended the  young  prince,  was  formally  condemned 
to  death  for  it,  and  executed  ;  for  no  better  rea- 
fon  than  that  he  had  at  all  times  ready  accefs  to 
the  prince. 

Considering  the  low  ftate  of  morality  where  dif- 
focial  paffions  bear  rule,  as  in  the  fcenes  now  dif- 
played,  one  would  require  a  miracle  to  recover 
mankind  out  of  fo  miferable  a  flate.  But,  as  ob- 
ferved  above  *,  Providence  brings  order  out  of 
confufion.  The  intolerable  diftrefs  of  a  ftate  of 
things  where  a  promife  or  even  an  oath,  is  a  rope 
of  fand,  and  where  all  are  fet  againft  all  -j-,  made 
people  at  laft  fenfible,  that  they  muft  either  re- 
nounce fociety  altogether,  or  qualify  themfelves 
for  it  by  checking  their  diflbcial  paffions.  Find- 
ing from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  fo- 
cial  affections  exceeds  greatly  that  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  ;  men  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
felf-command,  and  of  reftraining  their  ftormy  paf- 
fions. The  neceffity  of  fulfilling  every  moral  duty 

was 

*  Book  2.  Sketch  i.  t  Hobbes.  * 
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was  recognised  :  men  liftened  to  confcience,  the 
voice  of  God  in  their  hearts  :  and  the  moral  fenfe 
was  cordially  fubmitted  to,  as  the  ultimate  judge 
in  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary  laws 
and  fteady  government  contributed  to  perfed:  that 
glorious  revolution  :  private  convidion  alone  would 
not  have  been  effedual,  not  at  leaft  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is  termed 
the  law  of  nations,  meaning  certain  regulations 
dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe  in  its  maturity.  The 
laws  of  our  nature  refine  gradually  as  our  nature 
refines.  From  the  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in 
cold  blood,  improved  nature  is  averfe,  though  fuch 
pradice  was  common  while  barbarity  prevailed. 
It  is  held  infamous  to  ufe  poifoned  weapons,  though 
the  moral  fenfe  made  little  oppofition  while  ran- 
cour and  revenge  were  ruling  paflions.  Averfion 
to  ftrangers  is  taught  to  vary  its  objed,  from  in- 
dividuals, to  the  nation  that  is  our  enemy  :  I  bear 
enmity  againft  France;  but  diflike  not  anyone 
Frenchman,  being  confcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
fubjeds  to  ferve  their  king  and  country  *.  In 
diftributing  juftice,  we  make  no  diftindion  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners  :  if  any  partiality 
be  indulged,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  helplefs  ftranger. 

P3  But 

*  In  one  of  our  ill-concerted  defcents  upon  France  during 
the  late  war,  fignal  humanity  appeared,  in  forbearing  to  burn 
a  manufactory  of  fails  and  ropes,  belonging  to  the  king  ;  be- 
caufe  it  would  have  deftroyed  an  adjoining  building  of  the 
fame  kind  belonging  to  a  private  manufatfurer. 
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But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antagonift  to  mora- 
lity.    There  is  another,   lefs  violent  indeed,  but 
more  cunning  and  undermining  ;  and  that  is,  the 
hoarding  appetite.  -   Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  civil  fociety,  men  are  fatisfied  with  plain  ne- 
ceflaries ;  and  having  thefe  in  plenty,  they  think 
not  of  providing  againfl  want.     But  money  is  a 
fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  operation,  and 
fo  permanent  in  value,  as  to  roufe  the  appetite  for 
hoarding  :    love  of  money  excites  induftry  ;  and 
the  many  beautiful  productions  of  induftry,  mag- 
nificent houfes,  fplendid  gardens,  rich  garments, 
inflame  the  appetite  to  an  extreme.     The  people 
of  Whidah,  in  Guinea,  are  much  addicted  to  pil- 
fering.    Bozman  was  told  by  the  king,  "  That  his 
"  fubjedls  were  not  like  thofe  of  Ardrah,   who  on 
"  the  flighted  umbrage  will  poifon  an  European. 
"  This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
"  here  :  but  take  care  of  your  goods ;  for  fo  ex- 
"  pert  are  my  people  at  thieving,  that  they  will 
"  fteal  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on."     In 
the  thirteenth  century,  fo  obfcured  was  the  moral 
fenfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice,  that  robbery  on  the 
highway,  and   the  coining  falfe  money,    were  in 
Germany  held  to  be  privileges  of  great  lords.    Ci- 
cero fome where  talks  of  banditti  who  infefted  the 
roads  near  Rome,  and  made  travelling  extremely 
dangerous.     In  the  days  of  Henry  III.   of   Eng- 
land, the  Chronicle  of  Dunftable  reports,  that  the 

country. 
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country  was  in  great  diforder  by  theft  and  rob- 
bery, that  men  were  not  fecure  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  that  whole  villages  were  often  plundered  by 
bands  of  robbers,  though  the  kingdom  was  other- 
wife  at  peace.  Many  of  the  King's  own  houfe- 
hold  were  found  to  be  robbers  ;  and  excufed  them- 
felves,  that  having  received  no  wages  from  the 
King,  they  were  obliged  to  rob  for  fubfiltence. 
That  perjury  was  common  in  the  city  of  London, 
efpecially  among  jurymen,  makes  a  preamble  in 
more  than  one  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
Dance  of  Death,  tranflated  from  the  French  in  the 
faid  king's  reign  with  additions  adapted  to  Eng- 
lifh  manners,  a  juryman  is  introduced,  who,  in- 
fluenced by  bribes,  had  frequently  given  a  falfe 
verdicl:.  And  the  Sheriff  was  often  fufpecled  as 
acceffbry  to  the  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen 
perfons  of  a  bad  character. .  Carew,  in  his  account 
of  Cornwall,  fays,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  article 
in  an  attorney's  bill,  to  charge  pro  amicitia  vice- 
comitis  *.  Perjury  in  jurors  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don is  greatly  complained  of.  Stow  informs  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1468,  many  jurors  of  that  city 
were  puniihed  ;  and' papers  fixed  on  their  heads 
declaring  their  offence  of  being  corrupted  by  the 
parties  to  the  fuit,.  He  complains  of  that  cor- 
ruption as  flagrant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
he  wrote  his  account  of  London,  Fuller,  in  his 
Englifh  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a  proverbial  fay- 

P  4  ing, 

»     *  "  For  the  friendfhip  of  the  fheriff." 
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ing,  "  That  London  juries  hang  half,  and  fave 
**  half."  Grafton,  in  his  Chronicle,  mentions, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  be- 
ing indicted  for  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  begging  his  interpofition  for 
having  the  profecution  ftopt,  "  becaufe  London 
"  juries  were  fo  corrupted,  that  they  would  find 
"  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain."  Mr  Hume, 
in  the  firfl  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  England,, 
(page  417.  edition  1762),  cites  many  inftances  from 
Madox  of  bribes  given  for  perverting  juftice.  In 
that  period,  the  morals  of  the  low  people  were  in 
other  particulars  equally  loofe.  We  learn  from 
Strype's  Annals  *,  that  in  the  county  of  Somerfet 
alone,  forty  perfons  were  executed  in  one  year  for 
robbery,  theft,  and  other  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt 
in  the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one  hundred 
nd  eighty-three  difcharged,  though  mod  wicked 
and  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that  the  fifth  part 
of  the  felonies  committed  in  that  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial,  either  from  cunning  in  the  felons, 
indolence  in  the  magiftrate,  or  foolifh  lenity  in  the 
people  ;  that  other  counties  were  in  no  better  con- 
dition, and  many  in  a  vvorfe  ;  and  that  commonly 
there  were  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  va- 
gabonds in  every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and 
rapine.  Harrifon  computes,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves  and 
rogues  were  hanged  ;  and  that  in  Elizabeth's  time 

there 
*  Vol.iv. 
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there  were  only  hanged  yearly  between  three  and 
four  hundred  for  theft  and  robbery.  At  prefent, 
there  are  not  forty  hanged  in  a  year  for  thefe 
crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  computed  to  be  in 
England  ten  thoufand  gypfies.  In  the  year  1601, 
complaints  were  made  in  parliament,  of  the  ra- 
pine of  the  juftices  of  peace  ;  and  a  member  faid, 
that  this  magiflrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for  half- 
a-dozen  of  chickens,  would  dipenfe  with  a  dazen 
of  penal  ftatutes.  The  low  people  in  England 
are  greatly  improved  in  their  morals  fince  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  Laying  afide  London,  there 
are  few  places  in  the  world  where  the  common 
people  are  more  orderly  and  honeft.  But  we  muft 
not  conclude,  that  England  has  gained  much  in 
point  of  morality.  It  has  loft  more  by  the  luxury 
and  loofe  manners  of  its  nobles,  than  it  has  gained 
by  good  difcipline  among  their  inferiors.  The 
undifciplined  manners  of  our  forefathers  in  Scot- 
land, made  a  law  neceflary,  that  whoever  inter- 
meddled irregularly  with  the  goods  of  a  deceafed 
perfon,  mould  be  fubje&ed  to  pay  all  his  debts, 
however  exteiilive.  A  due  fubmiffion  to  legal  au- 
thority, has  in  effecV abrogated  that  fevere  law  ;, 
and  it  is  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

To  control  the  hoarding-appetite,  which  when 
inflamed  is  the  bane  of  civil  fociety,  the  God  of 
nature  has  provided  two  efficacious  principles  ;  the 
moral  fenfe,  and  the  fenfe  of  property.  The  hoard- 
ing- 
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ing-appetite,  it  is  true,-  is  more  and  more  inflamed 
by  beautiful  productions  in  the  progrefs  of  art : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fenfes  mentioned,  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  have  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  actions  of  men  ;  and,  when  cherifhed  in 
a  good  government,  are  a  fufficient  counterbalance 
to  the  hoarding-appetite.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
enjoyed  for  ages  the  bleffings  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  moral  principles  were  among  them 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  at 
prefent  even  in  our  courts  of  equity.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour  thofe  who  were 
unjuftly  attacked :  even  paflengers  were  not  ex- 
empted. A  regulation  among  them,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  imprifoned  for  debt,  was  well  fuited 
to  the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners :  it  could 
not  have  taken  place  but  among  an  honeft  and  in- 
duftrious  people.  In  old  Rome,  though  remark- 
able for  temperance  and  aufterity  of  manners,  a 
debtor  could  be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a 
flave,  for  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  the  Patricians 
were  the  creditors,  and  the  poor  Plebeians  were 
held  in  woful  fubjeclion  *.  The  moderation  of 

the 

/ 

*  A  bankrupt  in  England  who  pays  three-fourths  of  his 
debt,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  is  dif- 
charged  of  all  the  debts  contracted  by  him  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy. Such  regulation  was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the 
moderation  and  frugality  of  the  period  when  it  was  made. 
But  luxury  and  external  (how,  have  now  become  our  ruling 
paffions ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance,  money  muft  be 

procured 
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the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh,  ancltheir  public  fpi- 
uit  kept  in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve 

morality 

procured  at  any  rate.  Trade  in  particular  has  degenerated 
into  a  fpecies  of  gaming  ;  men  venturing  their  all,  in  hopes 
of  a  lucky  hit  to  elevate  them  above  their  neighbours.  And 
did  they  only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would  not  be  deplo- 
rable :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon  credit ;  and  by 
that  means,  reduce  to  beggary  many  an  innocent  family  :  with 
refpeft  to  themfelves,  they  know  the  worft,  which  is  to  be 
cleared  from  their  debts  by  a  certificate.  The  morals  of  our 
people  are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  require  the  moft  fe- 
rere  laws  againft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man  borrows  a  fum, 
it  is  implied  in  the  covenant,  that  all  his  effecls,  prefent  and 
future,  fhall  lie  open  to  the  creditor ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is 
contradictory  to  juftice,  that  the  creditor  fliould  be  forced  to 
difcharge  the  debt,  without  obtaining  complete  payment. 
Many  debtors,  it  is  true,  deferve  favour ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be  forced  from 
them  by  law.  A  debtor,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  fafely  left 
to  the  humanity  of  his  creditors :  for  if  he  have  conduced 
his  affairs  with  ftricl  integrity,  and  with  any  degree  of  pru- 
dence, there  will  fcarce  be  found  one  man  fo  hard  hearted,  as 
to  ftand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent  intentions  ot 
his  fellow-creditors.  Nay,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  character, 
he  dare  not  ftand  out :  he  would  be  held  as  a  monfter,  and 
be  abhorred  by  all  the  world.  To  leave  a  bankrupt  thus  to 
the  mercy  of  hjf  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft  falutary 
effects.  It  wonld  excite  men  to  be  ftriclly  juft  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  put  an  end  to  gaming,  fo  definitive  to  credit ;  be- 
caufe  mifbehaviour  in  any  of  thefe  .particulars  would  fet  the 
whole  creditors  aqainft  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope* 
of  favour.  In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland,  ac- 
cordingly, the  claufe  concerning  the  certificate  was  wifely 
left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  manners  of  the  prefent 
time. 
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morality  among  them  entire  from  taint  or  corrup- 
tion. I  give  an  illuftrious  inftance.  Inftead  of  a 
tax  upon  trade  or  riches,  every  merchant  puts  pri- 
vately into  the  public  cheft,  what  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  his  contribution  :  the  total  fum  feldom  falls 
fhort  of  expectation  ;  and  among  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  not  one  is  fufpected  of  contributinglefs 
than  his  proportion.  But  luxury  has  not  yet  got 
footing  in  that  city.  A  climate  not  kindly  and  a 
foil  not  fertile,  enured  the  Swifs  to  temperance 
and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm  continues  their  ruling 
paffion  :  they  are  fond  of  ferving  their  country ; 
and  are  honeft  and  faithful  to  each  other :  a  law- 
fuit  among  them  is  a  wonder  ;  and  a  door  is  fel- 
dom fhut,  unlefs  to  keep  out  cold. 

The  hurtful  effects  of  the  hoarding-appetite  up- 
on individuals,  make  no  figure  compared  with 
what  it  has  upon  the  public,  in  every  ftate  enrich- 
ed by  conqueft  or  by  commerce  \  which  I  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  mention.  Over- 
flowing riches  unequally  diftributed,  multiply  arti- 
ficial wants  beyond  all  bounds :  they  eradicate  pa- 
triotifm :  they  fofter  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  fel- 
fifhnefs,  which  are  commonly  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pence  even  of  juftice  and  honour.  The  Athenians 
were  early  corrupted  by  opulence  ;  to  which  every 
thing  was  made  fubfervient.  "  It  is  an  oracle," 
fays  the  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Efchylus, 
"  that  is  not  purchafed  with  money."  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from  irnbe- 

cillity 
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cillity  in  the  moral  fenfe  :  in  the  decline  of  a  na- 
tion, it  prevails  from  the  corruption  of  affluence. 

In  a  fmall  ftate,  there  is  commonly  much  virtue 
at  home,  and  much  violence  abroad.  The  Ro- 
mans .were  to  their  neighbours  more  baneful  than 
famine  or  peftilence;  but  their  patriotifm  produced 
great  integrity  at  home.  An  oath,  when  given  to 
fortify  an  engagement  with  a  fellow-citizen,  was 
more  facred  at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  *.  The  cenforian  office  cannot  fucceed  but 
among  a  virtuous  people  •,  becaufe  its  rewards  and 
punimments  have  no  influence  but  upon  thofe 
who  are  amamed  of  vice  f .  As  foon  as  Afiatic 
opulence  and  luxury  prevailed  in 'Rome,  felfifh- 
nefs,  fenfuality,  and  avarice,  formed  the  character 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  cenforian  power  was  at 
an  end.  Such  relaxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  .to 
make  a  law  neceflary,  prohibiting  the  cuftody  of  an 
infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir,  for  fear  of  murder. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to 
make  a  covenant  de  bareditate  viventzs.  Thefe  re- 
gulations prove  the  Romans  to  have  been  grofsly 
corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in  both  articles: 

becaufe 

*  L'Efprit  des  loix,  liv.  8.  ch.  13. 

f  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  clergy  from  the  pul- 
pit cenfured  public  tranfatfions,  and  even  the  conduct  of  their 
king,  as  our  Britifh  clergy  did  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.  They  attained  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor  ;  but  they 
were  not  men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  cor- 
rupted nation- 
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becaufe  it  entertains  not  the  fame  bad  opinion  of 
the  people  whom  it  governs  *.  Domitius  Eno- 
barbus  and  Appius  Pulcher  were  confuls  of  Rome 
in  the  699^  year  ;  and  Memmius  and  Calvinus 
were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them  in  that  office. 
It  was  agreed  among  thefe  four  worthy  gentle- 
men,'that  they  mould  mutually  aflift  each  other. 
The  confuls  engaged  to  promote  the  election  of 
Memmius  and  Calvinus :  and  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  fubfcribed  a  bond,  obliging  themfelves,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  about  L.  3000  Sterling,  to  pro- 
cure three  augurs,  who  mould  atteft,  that  they 
were  prefent  in  the  comitia  when  a  law  paffed  in- 
verting the  confuls  with  military  command  in  their 
provinces  ;  and  alfo  obliging  the'mfelves  to  pro- 
duce three  per  Tons  of  confular  rank,  to  depofe, 
that  they  were  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  figned 
a  decree,  conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  pro- 
confular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law  made  in 
the  comitia,  and  the  decree  in  the  fenate,  were 
pure  fidlions.  Infamous  as  this  tranfaclion  was, 
Memmius,  to  anfwer  fome  political  purpofe,  was 
not  afhamed  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.  This 

fame 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  attorneys  and 
agents  were  fo  little  relied  on  for  honefty  and  integrity,  as  to 
be  difqualined  by  the  Court  of  Seffion  from  being  factors 
on  the  eftates  of  bankrupts,  (Act  of  Sederunt,  23d  Novem- 
ber 1710).  At  prefent,  the  factors  chofen  are  commonly  of 
that  profeffion,  writers  or  agents  ;  and  it  appears  from  ex- 
perience, that  they  make  the  *beft  factors.  Such  improve- 
ment in  morals,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  has  not  many  parallels. 
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fame  Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Cicero's 
correfpondent,  and  his  profefled  friend.  Prob  tem- 
poral proh  mores  !  But  the  paffion  for  power  and 
riches  was  at  that  time  prevalent ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  were  very  little  regarded. 

It  cannot  be  diffembled,  that  felfiftinefs,  fenfual- 
ity,  and  avarice,  muft  in  England  be  the  fruits  of 
great  opulence,  as  in  every  other  country ;  and 
that  morality  cannot  maintain  its  authority  againft 
fuch  undermining  antagonifts.  Cuftomhoufe-oaths 
have  become  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  .without  a  wry  face  ;  and  is  it  certain,  that 
bribery  and  perjury  in  electing  parliament-mem- 
bers, are  not  approaching  to  the  fame  cool  ftate  ? 
In  the  infancy  of  morality,  a  promife  makes  but  a 
flight  impreffion  :  to  give  it  force,  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies*;  and  in 
treaties  between  fovereigns,  even  thefe  ceremonies 
are  not  relied  on  without  a  folemri  oath.  When 
morality  arrives  at  maturity,  the  oath  is  thought 
unneceflary ;  and  at  prefent,  morality  is  fo  much 
on  the  decline,  that  a  folemn  oath  is  no  more  re- 
lied on,  than  a  fimple  promife  was  originally. 
Laws  have  been  made  to  prevent  fuch  immorality, 
but  in  vain  :  becaufe  none  but  patriots  have  an  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  them  ;  and  when  patriotifm  is 
banifhed  by  corruption,  there  is  no  remaining 
fpring  in  government  to  make  them  effectual.  The 
ftatutes  made  againft  gaming,,  and  againft  bribery 

and 
*  See  Hiftorical  Law  Trafls,  Tratf  ii. 
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corruption  in  elections,  have  no  authority  over  a 
degenerate  people.  Nothing  is  ftudied,  but  how 
to  evade  the  penalties ;  and  fuppoiing  ftatutes  to 
be  made  without  end  for  preventing  known  eva- 
fions,  new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in  their  (lead. 
The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they  prove  abor- 
tive, are  never  innocent^with  regard  to  confequen- 
ces  ;  for  nothing  is  more  fubverfive  of  morality 
as  weil  as  of  patriotifm,  than  a  habit  of  disregard  - 
ing  the  laws  of  our  country  *. 

But 

*  Lying  and  perjury"  are  not  in  every  cafe  equally  crimi- 
nal ;  at  leaft  are  not  commonly  reckoned  fo.  Lying  or  per- 
jury, in  order  to  injure  a  man,  is  held  highly  criminal ;  and 
the  greater  the  hurt,  the  greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from 
puniihmsnt,  few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury  ;  fincerity  is  not 
even  expected  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  torture.  Many  men 
are  not  fcrnpu'o'us  about  oaths,  when  they  have  no  view  but 
to  obtain  juftice  to  themfeh'es :  the  Jacobites,  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  as  Britilh  fubjefts,  made 
no  great  difficulty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, though  in  them  it  was  perjury.  It  is  dangerous  to 
withdraw  the  foialleft  peg  in  the  moral  edifice  ;  for  the  whole 
will  totter  and  tumble.  Men  creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees. 
Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary 
of  late  years  ;  witnefs  fictitious  qualifications  in  the  electors 
of  parliament-men  which  are  made  effectual  by  perjury  ;  yet 
fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times,  that  no  man  is 
the  worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account.  We  mufl  not  flat- 
ter ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther.  A  man, 
who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  be- 
come fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a 
friend  when  he  becomes  an  enemy. 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes  to  ftenx 
the  tide  of  corruption.    The  poor  are  not  afhamed 
to  take  a  bribe  from  the  rich  ;  nor  weak  ftates  from 
thofe  that  are  powerful,  difguifed  only  under  the 
name   of  fubfedy  or  pen/ton.      Both   France   and 
England  have  been  in  the  practice  of  fecuring  the 
alliance  of  neighbouring  princes  by  penfions ;  and 
it  is  natural  in  the  minifters  of  a  penfioned  prince, 
to  receive  a  gratification  for  keeping  their  mafter 
to  his  engagement.     England  never  was  at  any 
time  fo  inferior  to  France,   as  to   fuffer  her  king 
openly  to  accept  a  penfion  from  the  French  king, 
whatever  private  tranfaclions  might  be  between 
the  kings  themfelves.     But  the  minifters  of  Eng- 
land thought  it  no  difparagement,  to  receive  pen- 
fions from  France.    F.very  minifter  of  Edward  IV. 
of  England   received   a  penfion  from   Louis  XI.  ; 
and  they  made  no  difficulty  of  granting  a  receipt 
for  the   fum.     The  old   Earl  of  Warwick,   fays 
Comrnines,  was  the  only  exception  :  he  took  the 
money,  but  refufed  a   receipt.     Cardinal  Wolfey 
had  a  penfion  both  from  the  Emperor  and  from 
the  King  of  France  :  and  his  matter  Henry  was 
vain  to  find  his  minifter  fo  much  regarded  by  the 
firft  powers  in  Europe.       During   the  reigns   of 
Charles  II.  and  of  his  brother  James,  England 
made  fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  minifters  ac- 
cepted penfions  from  Louis  XIV.     A  king  defi- 
cient in  virtue,  is  never  well  ferved.  King  Charles, 
'Tnoft  dilgracefully,  accepted  a  penfion  from  France  : 
VOL.  III.  <  what 
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what  fcruple  could  his  minifters  have?  Britain, 
governed  by  a  king  eminently  virtuous  and  patrio- 
tic, makes  at  prefent  fo  great  a  figure,  that  even 
the  loweft  minifter  would  difdain  a  penfion  from 
any  foreign  prince.  Men  formerly  were  fo  blind, 
as  not  to  fee  that  a  penfion  creates  a  bias  in  a  mi- 
nifter, againft  his  mafter  and  his  country.  At  pre- 
fent, men  clearly  fee,  that  a  foreign  penfion  to  a 
minifter  is  no  better  than  a  bribe ;  arid  it  would  be 
held  fo  by  all  the  world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueftor  commerce, 
where  felfifh  pafiions  always  prevail,  it  is  difficult 
to  ftem  the  tide  of  immorality :  the  decline  of 
virtue  may  be  retarded  by  wholefome  regulations  ; 
but  no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its  meri- 
dian vigour.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
caufed  ftatues  to  be  made  of  all  the  brave  men 
who  figured  in  the  Germanic  war.  It  has  long 
been  a  practice  in  China,  to  honour  perfons  emi- 
nent for  virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at  the 
Emperor's  expence.  A  late  Emperor  made  an 
improvement ;  he  ordered  reports  to  be  fent  him 
annually,  of  men  and  women,  who  when  alive 
.had  been  remarkable  for  public  fpirit  or  private 
virtue,  in  order  that  monuments  might  be  eredled 
to  their  memory.  The  following  report  is  one  of 
many  that  were  fent  to  the  Emperor.  "  Accord- 
"  ing  to  the  order  of  your  Majefty,  for  eredling 
"  monuments  to  the  honour  of  women,  who  have 
n  been  celebrated  for  continence,  for  filial  piety, 

"  or 
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"  or  for  purity  of  manners,  the  viceroy  of  Can- 
"  ton  reports,  that  in  the  town  of  Sinhoei,  a  beau- 
*'  tiful  young  woman,  named  Leang,  facrificed  her 
*'  life  to  fave  her  chaftity.  In  the  fifteenth  year 
"  of  our  Emperor  Ganghi,  me  was  dragged  by 
"  pirates  into  their  (hip  ;  and  having  no  other 
"  way  to  efcape  their  brutal  luft,  me  threw  herfelf 
"  headlong  into  the  fea.  Being  of  opinion,  that 
"  to  prefer  honour  before  life  is  an  example  wor- 
"  thy  of  imitation,  we  purpofe,  according  to  your 
"  Majefly's  order,  to  erecT:  a  triumphal  arch  for 
"  that  young  woman,  and  to  engrave  her  ilory 
"  upon  a  large  ftone,  that  it  may  be  preferved  'in 
"  perpetual  remembrance."  At  the  foot  of  the 
report  is  written,  'the  Emperor  approves.  Pity  it 
is,  that  fuch  regulations  fhould  eve^  prove  abort- 
ive, for  their  purpofe  is  excellent.  But  they  would 
need  angels  to  carry  them  on.  Every  deviation 
from  a  juft  felecfcion  enervates  tfrem  ;  and  fre- 
quent deviations  render  them  a  fubjecl  of  ridicule. 
But  how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented,  when  men 
are  the  judges?  Thofe  who  diflribute  the  rewards 
have  friends  or  flatterers ;  and  thofe  of  greater 
merit  will  be  negledled.  Like  the  cenforian  power 
in  Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many  abufes,  will 
fink  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefled  morality  in  clark 
times,  have  occafioned  much  injuftice  ;  and  I  am 
not  certain,  that  they  are  yet  entirely  eradicated. 
The  firft  is  an  opinion,  That  an  action  derives  its 

Qji  quality 
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quality  of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  with- 
out  regard  to  intention.  The  other  is,  That  the 
end  juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in  other  words,  That 
means  otherwife  unlawful,  may  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  a  good  end.  With  an  ac- 
count of  thefe  two  errors,  1  mall  clofe  the  prefent 
hiftorical  {ketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which  quali* 
lies  an  action  and  its  author,  to  be  criminal  or  in- 
nocent, is  made  evident  in  the  firft  part  of  the  pre- 
fent (ketch  ;  and  is  now  admitted  to  be  fo  by 
every  moral  writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  na-» 
lions  feldom  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  what 
falls  under  their  external  fenfes :  they  conclude  an 
action  to  be  right  that  happens  to  do  good,  and  an 
action  to  be  wrong  that  happens  to  do  harm  ; 
without  ever  thinking  of  motives,  of  will,  of  in- 
tention, or  of  any  circumftance  that  is  not  obvious 
to  eye-light.  From  many  pafiages  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  it  appears,  that  the  external  act  only,  with 
its  confequences,  was  regarded,  liaac,  imitating 
his  father  Abraham,  made  his  wife  Rebecca  pafs 
for  his  fifter.  Abimelech,  King  of  the  Phiiillmes, 
having  difcovered  the  impofture,  laid  to  Ifaac, 
"  What  is  this  tho'u  haft;  done  unto  us  ?  One  of 
"  the  people  might  lightly  have  lain  with  thy 
"  wife,  and  thuu  fhouideft  have  brought  guiltmefs 
'•  upon  us*."  Jonathan  was  condemned  to  die 
for  tranfgreffing  a  prohibition  he  had  never  heard 

of. 

*  Genefis,  chap.  xxvi. 
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of*.  A  fin  of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  action  don-e  with- 
out ill  intention,  required  a  facrifice  of  expia- 
tion f.  Saul,  defeated  by  the  Philiftines,  fell  on 
his  own  fword  :  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he 
prevailed  on  a  young  Amalekite,  to  pull  out  the 
fword,  and  to  difpatch  him  with  it.  Jofephus  J 
fays,  that  David  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  juftice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered  greatly 
about  intention,  fometimes  holding  it  eflential  to 
a  crime,  and  fometimes  disregarding  it  as  a  circum- 
ftance  of  no  moment.  Of  thefe,  contradictory  opi- 
nions, we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two  tra- 
gedies of  Oedipus ;  the  firft  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  a  crime  confifts  entirely  in  the  external  adt 
and  its  confequences  ;  the  other  holding  intention 
to  be  indifpenfable.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  fa- 
ther Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafta  ;  but 
without  any  criminal  intention,  being  ignorant  of 
his  relation  to  them.  And  yet  hiftory  informs  us, 
that  the  gods  puniQied  the  Thebans  with  peftilence, 
for  fuffering  a  wretch  fo  grofcly  criminal  to  live. 
Sophocles,  author  of  both  tragedies,  puts  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  mouth  of  Tirefias  the  pro- 
phet. 

Kn->v/  then, 

That  Oedipus,  in  fhameful  bonds  united, 


With 


*  i  Samuel,  xiv.  44.  -f  Leviticus,  chap.  iv. 

$  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt, 
Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  doctrine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle  in  a  la- 
ter period  ;  who  holding  Oedipus  to  have  been 
deeply  criminal,  though  without  intention,  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  more  proper  fubject  for  tragedy 
never  was  brought  upon  the  ftage.  Nay,  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  he  talks  currently  of  any  involuntary 
crime.  Oreftes,  in  Euripides,  acknowledges  him- 
felf  to  be  guilty  in  killing  his  mother ;  yet  af- 
ferts  with  the  fame  breath,  that  his  crime  was  in- 
evitable, a  neceflary  crime,  a  crime  commanded  by 
religion. 

In  Oepidus  Coloneus,  the  other  tragedy  men- 
tioned, a  very  different  opinion  is  maintained.  A 
defence  is  made  for  that  unlucky  man,  agreeable 
to  found  moral  principles  ;  that,  having  had  no 
bad  intention,  he  was  entirely  innocent ;  and  that 
his  misfortunes  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  gods. 

Thou  who  upbraid'ft  me  thus  for  all  my  woes, 
Murder  and  inceft,  \rhich  againft  my  will, 
I  had  committed  ;  fo  it  pleas'd  the  gods, 
Offended  at  my  race  for  former  crimes. 
But  I  am  guiltlefs  :  can'ft  thou  name  a  fault 
Deferring  this  ?     For,  tell  me,  was  it  mine, 
When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 
That  he  fliould  one  day  perifti  by  the  hand 
Of  his  own  child  j  was  Oedipus  to  blame. 

Who 
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Who  had  no  being  then  ?     If,  born  a,t  length 
To  wretchednefs,  he  met  his  fire  unknown, 
And  flew  him  ;  that  involuntary  deed 
Can'ft  thou  condemn  ?     And  for  my  fatal  marriage, 
Doft  thou  not  blufh  to  name  it  ?  was  not  fhe 
Thy  fifter,  fhe  who  bore  me,  ignorant 
And  guiltlefs  woman  !  afterwards  my  wife, '. 
And  mother  to  my  children  ?     What  fhe  djd,  fhe  did  un- 
knowing. 

But,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  murder'd  father, 
Have  I  deferv'd  thy  bitter  taunts  :  for,  tell  me, 
Thy  life  attack'd.  wouldft  thou  have  ftaid  to  aflc 
Th'  afTaffin,  if  he  were  thy  father  ?     No  ; 
Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  the  infult. 
Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th'  angry  gods ; 
This,  fhould  my  father's  foul  revifit  earth, 
Himfelf  would  own,  and  pity  Oedipus. 

Again,  in. the  fourth  adl,  the  following  prayer  is 
put  up  for  Oepidus  by  the  chorus  :j 


O  grant,  ' 


That  not  opprefs'd  by  tort'ring  pain, 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long  ; 

But  fwift,  with  eafy  fteps,  defcend  to  Styx's,  drear  abode ; 

For  he  hath  led  a  life  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

May  the  jufl  gods  repay  his  undeferved  woe. 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in  both  plays.  Did 
they  think  Oepidus  to  be  guilty  in  the  one  play, 
and  innocent  in  the  other  ?  If  they  did  not,  how 
could  both  plays  be  relifhed  ?  if  they  did,  they 
muft  have  been  grofsly  ftupid. 

The 
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The  ftatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were  held  fo 
facred,  that  to  treat  them  with  any  contempt  was 
high  treafon.  This  ridiculous  opinion  was  car- 
ried fo  far  out  of  common  fenfe,  that  a  man  was 
held  guilty  of  high  treafon,  if  a  ftone  thrown  by 
him  happened  accidentally  to  touch  one  of  thefe 
flatues.  And  the  law  continued  in  force  till  ab- 
rogated by  a  refcript  of  Severus  Antoninus  *. 

In  England,  fo  little  was  intention  regarded, 
that  cafual  homicide,  and  even  homicide  in  felf- 
defence,  were  capitally  punilhed.  It  requires  ftrong 
evidence  to  vouch  fo  abfurd  a  law ;  and  I  have 
the  ftrongeft,  viz.  the  act  52d  Henry  III.  cap.  26. 
converting  the  capital  punifhment  into  a  forfeiture 
of  moveables.  The  fame  abfurdity  continued  much 
longer  to  be  law  in  Scotland.  By  act  19.  Parl. 
1649,  renewed  act  22.  Parl.  1661,  the  capital  pu- 
nifliment  is  converted  to  imprifonment,  or  a  fine  to 
the  wife  and  children.  In  a  period  fo  late  as  the 
Reftoration,  ftrange  blindnefs  it  was,  not  to  be  fen- 
fible,  that  homicide  in  felf-deferice,  being  a  lawful 
act  juftified  by  the  ftricteft  rules  of  morality,  fub- 
jects  not  a  man  to  punifhment,  more  than  the  de- 
fending his  property  againft  a  robber  ;  and  that 
cafual  homicide,  meaning  homicide  committed  in- 
nocently without  ill  intention,  may  fubject  him  to 
reparation,  but  never  to  any  punifhment,  mild  or 
fevere. 

The 
*  L.  5.  ad  Leg.  Jul.  Majeft. 
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The  Jefuits  in  their  dodlrines  feem  to  reft  on 
the  external  act,  difregarding  intention.  It  is  with 
them  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  from  what 
motive  men  obey  the  laws  of  God  ;  confequently 
that  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  of 
punifhment,  is  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 
than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a  principle  of  love. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  is,  That  the 
end  juftifies  the  means.     In  defence  of  that  pro- 
polition,  it  is  urged,  that  the  character  of  the  means 
is  derived  from  the  end  ;  that  every  action  mud  be 
right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end  ;  and  that 
every  action  muft  be  wrong  which  contributes  to 
an  ill  end.    According  to  this  reafoning,  it  is  right 
to  affkflinate  a  man  who  is  a  declared  or  concealed 
enemy  to  his  country.     It  is  right  to  rob  a  rich 
man,  in  order  to  relieve  a  perfon  in  want.     What 
becomes  then  of  property,  which  by  all  is  held 
inviolable  ?     It  is  totally  unhinged.     The  propo- 
fition  then  is  untenable  as  far  as  light  can  be  drawn 
from  reafon.     At  the  fame  time,  the  tribunal  of 
reafon  may  be  juftly  declined  in  this  cafe.     Rea- 
fon is  the  only  touchftone  of  trutK  and  falfehood  : 
but  the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone  of  right 
and  wrong.     And  to  maintain,  that  the  qualities 
of  right  and  wrong  are  difcoverable  by  reafon,  is 
no  lefs  abfurd   than  that  truth  and  falfehood  are 
difcoverable  by  the  moral  fenfe.    The  moral  fenfe 
dictates,  that  on  no  pretext  whatever  is  it  lawful 

to 
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to  do  an  aft  of  injuftice,  or  any  wrong  *  :  and 
men,  confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe  governs  in 
matters  of  right  and  wrong,  fubmit  implicitly  to 
its  dictates.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  reafon- 
ing  mentioned,  men,  during  the  nonage  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  good  end  ;  witnefs  pretended  miracles  and 
forged  writings,  urged  without  referve  by  every 
feel:  of  Chriftians  againft  their  antagonifts.  And 
I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  error  is  not  en- 
tirely eradicated  :  miflionaries  employed  in  con- 
verting infidels  to  the  true  faith,  are  little  fcrupu- 
lous  about  the  means  :  they  make  no  difficulty  to 
feign  prodigies,  in  order  to  convert  thofe  who  are 
not  moved  by  argument.  Such  pious  frauds  tend 
to  fap  the  very  foundations  of  morality. 

*  See  the  firft  part  of  this  Sketch,  Seft.  3.  at  the  end. 


SKETCH 
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SKETCH  III. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THEOLOGY* 

AS  no  other  fcience  can  vie  with  theology,  ei- 
ther in  dignity  or  importance,  it  juftly  claims 
to  be  a  favourite  ftudy  with  every  perfon  endued 
with  true  tafte  and  folid  judgment.  From  the 
time  that  writing  was  invented,  natural  religion 
has  employed  pens  without  number ;  and  yet  in 
no  language  is  there  found  a  connected  hiilory  of 
it.  The  prefent  work  will  only  admit  a  flight 
fketch  :  which  I  fhall  glory  in,  however  imper- 
fect, if  it  excite  any  one  of  fuperior  talents  to  un- 
dertake a  complete  hiftory. 


CHAP.  I. 

Exiftence  of  a  Deity. 

THAT  there  exift  beings,  one  or  many,  power- 
ful above  the  human  race,  is  a  propofition 
univerfally  admitted  as  true,  in  all  ages,  and  among 

all 
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all  nations.  I  boldly  call  it  univerfal,  notwith- 
flanding  what  is  reported  of  fome  grofs  favages  ; 
for  reports  that  contradict  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  general  among  men,  require  more  able  vouch- 
ers than  a  few  illiterate  voyagers.  Among  many 
favage  tribes,  there  are  no  words  but  for  objects  of 
external  fenfe :  is  it  furprifing,  that  fuch  people 
are  incapable  to  exprefs  their  religious  perceptions, 
or  any  perception  of  internal  fenfe  ?  and  from  their 
filence  can  it  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  they  have  no 
fuch  perception*  ?  The  conviction  that  men  have 
of  fuperior  powers  in  every  country  where  there 
are  words  to  exprefs  it,  is  fo  well  vouched,  that  in 
fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted 
among  the  few  tribes  where  language  is  deficient. 
Even  the  groffeft  idolatry  affords  evidence  of  that 
conviction.  No  nation  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to 
worfhip  a  ftock  or  a  ftone,  merely  as  fuch  :  the 
vifible  object  is  always  imagined  to  be  connected 
with  fome  inviiible  power  ;  and  the  worfhip  paid 
to  the  former,  is  as  reprefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in 
fome  manner  connected  with  it.  Every  family 

among 

*  In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  is  not  a  word  for 
expreffing  an  abftradt  idea,  fuch  as  time,  endurance,  fpace,  exift- 
cnce,  fubftance,  matter,  body.  It  is  no  lefs  defe&ive  in  exprcffing 
moral  ideas,  fuch  as  virtue,  jujlice,  gratitude,  liberty.  The  Ya- 
meos,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko,  defcribed  by  Condamine, 
ufed  the  word  poettarraroincouroac  to  exprefs  the  number  three, 
and  have  no  word  for  a  greater  number.  The  Brafilian  lan- 
guage is  nearly  as  barren. 
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among  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertained  a  real 
ferpent  as  a  houiehold-god  j  and  the  fame  practice 
is  at  preient  univerfal  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Whidah  :  it  is  not  the  ferpent  that  is 
worshipped,  but  fome  deity  imagined  to  reiide  in 
it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots,  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat,  as  fuch  :  the  di- 
vine honours  were  paid  to  a  deity,  as  refiding  in 
thefe  animals.  The  fun  is  to  man  a  familiar  ob- 
ject: being  frequently  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  to- 
tally eclipfed  during  night,  a  favage  naturally  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  great  fire,  fometimes  flaming 
bright,  fometimes  obfcured,  and  fometimes  extin- 
guifhed.  Whence  then  fun-worfhip,  once  univer- 
fal among  favages?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caufe  : 
it  is  not  properly  the  fun  that  is  worfhipped,  but 
a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell  in  that  lumi' 
nary. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our  conviction 
of  fuperior  powers  has  been  long  univerfal,  the 
important  queftion  is,  From  what  caufe  it  pro- 
peeds.  A  conviction  fo  univerfal  and  ib  perma- 
nent, cannot  proceed  from  chance  ;  but  muft  have 
a  caufe  operating  conftantly  and  invariably  upon 
all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofophers,  who  believe 
the  world  to  be  eternal  and  felf-exiftent,  and  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  only  deity,  though  without  intel- 
ligence, endeavour  to  account  for^our  conviction 
of  fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that  thunder 
and  other  elementary  convulfions  raife  in  favages ; 

and 
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and  thence  conclude  that  fuch  belief  is  no  evidence 
of  a  deity.     Thus  Lucretius  *, 

Przterea,  cui  non  animus  formidine  divum 
Contrahttur  ?  cui  non  conripunt  membra  pavore, 
Fulminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tellus 
Contremit,  et  magnum  percurrunt  murmura  coclum  f  ? 

And  Petronius  Arbiter, 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor  :  ardua  ccelo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent  difcuflaque  mocnia  flammis, 
Atque  i&us  flagraret  Athos  J. 

It  will  readily  be' yielded  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
that  favages,  grofsly  ignorant  of  caufes  and  effects, 
are  apt  to  take  fright  at  every  unufual  appearance, 
and  to  think  that  fome  malignant  being  is  the 
caufe.  And  if  they  mean  only,  that  the  firft  per- 
ception of  deity  among  favages  is  occaftoned  by 
fear,  I  heartily  fubfcribe  to  their  opinion.  But  if 
they  mean,  that  fuch  perceptions  proceed  from  fear 

folely, 
*  Lib.  5. 

f  What  man  can  boaft  that  firm  undaunted  foul, 
That  hears,  unmov'd,  when  thunder  ihakes  the  pole  ; 
Nor  fhrinks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow'r, 
When  lightnings  flafti,  and  ftorms  and  tempefts  roar  ? 

J  When  dread  convulfions  rock'd  the  lab'ring  earth, 
And  livid  clouds  firft  gave  the  thunder  birth, 
Inftinftive  fear  within  the  human  bread 
The  firft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs'd. 
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folely,  without  having  any  other  caufe,  I  wifh  to 
be  informed  from  what  fource  is  derived  the  be- 
lief we  have  of  benevolent  deities.  Fear  cannot 
be  the  fource :  and  it  will  be  feen  anon,  that  tho* 
malevolent  deities  were  firft  recognifed  among  fa- 
vages,  yet  that  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  benevolent  deities  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved. The  fad:  is  certain  ;  and  therefore  fear  is 
not  the  fole  caufe  of  our  believing  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  beings. 

It  is  befide  to  me  evident,  that  the  belief  even 
of  malevolent  deities,  once  univerfal  among  all 
the  tribes  of  men,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
fear  folely.  I  obferve,  firft,  That  there  are  many 
men,  to  whom  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  even 
thunder,  are  unknown:  Egypt,  in  particular, 
though  the  country  of  fuperftition,  is  little  or  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  latter  ;  and  in  Peru, 
though  its  government  was  a  theocracy,  thunder 
is  not  known.  Nor  do  fuch  appearances  ftrike 
terror  into  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them. 
The  univerfality  of  the  belief,  muft  then  have 
fome  caufe  more  univerfal  than  fear.  I  obferve 
next,  That  if  the  belief  were  founded  folely  on 
fear,  it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  improve 
in  the  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effects  :  inftrudt  a 
favage,  that  thunder,  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake, 
proceed  from  natural  caufes,  and  are  not  threat- 
enings  of  an  incenfed  deity  ;  his  fear  of  malevo- 
lent beings  will  vanilh  j  and  with  it  his  belief  in 

them, 
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them,  if  founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet  the  diredt 
contrary  is  true  :  in  proportion  as  the  human  un- 
derftanding  ripens,  our  conviction  of  fuperior 
powers,  or  of  a  Deity,  turns  more  and  more  firm 
and  authoritative  ;  which  will  be  made  evident  in 
the  chapter  immediately  following. 

Philofophers  of  more   enlarged   views   and   of 
deeper  penetration,  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  operations  of  nature  and   the  government  of 
this  world,  which  loudly  proclaim  a  Deity,  may 
be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  univerfal  belief  of 
fuperior  powers.     And  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
argument,  I  mall  relate  a  converfation  between  a 
Greenlander  and  a  Danifh  miffionary,  mentioned  by 
Crantz  in  his  Hiftory  of  Greenland.    "  It  is  true," 
fays  the  Greenlander,  "  we  were  ignorant  Hea- 
"  thens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God,  till  you  came. 
"  But  you  muft  not  imagine,  that  no  Greenlander 
"  thinks  about  thefe  things.     A  kajak  *,  with  all 
"  its  tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exifl  but  by 
"  the  labour  of  man  ;  and  one  who  does  not   un- 
"  derftand  it,   would  fpoil  it.     But  the  meaneft 
"  bird  requires  more  fkill  than  the  beft  kajak  ; 
"  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird.     There  is  ftill- 
"  more  fkill  required  to  make  a  man  :  by  whom 
"  then  was  he  made  ?   He  proceeded  from  his  pa- 
"  rents,  and  they  from  their  parents.     But  fome 
"  muft  have  been  the  firft  parents :   whence  did 
"  they  proceed  ?     Common  report  fays,  that  they 

"  grew 
*  A  Greenland  boat. 
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"  grew  out  of  the  earth  :  if  fo,  why  do  not  men , 
"  ftill  grow  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence 
"  came  the  earth  itfelf,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the 
"  flars  ?  Certainly  there  muft  be  fome  being  who 
"  made  all  thefe  things,  a  being  more  wife  than 
"  the  wifeft  man."  The  reafoning  here  from  ef- 
fects to  their  caufes  is  ftated  with  great  precilion  ; 
and  were  all  men  equally  penetrating  with  the 
Greenlander,  fuch  reafoning  might  perhaps  be 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  conviction  of  a  Deity, 
univerfally  fpread  among  favages.  But  fuch  pe- 
netration is  a  rare  quality  among  favages  ;  and- 
yet  the  conviction  of  fuperior  powers  is  univerfal, 
not  excepting  even  the  grofleft  favages,  who  are 
altogether  incapable  of  reafoning  like  our  Green- 
land philofopher.  Natural  hiftory  has  made  fo> 
rapid  a  progrefs  of  late  years,  and  the  finger  of 
God  is  fo  vifible  to  us  in  the  various  operations  of 
nature,  that  we  do  not  readily  conceive  how  even 
favages  can  be  ignorant :  but  it  is  a  common  fal- 
lacy in  reafoning,  to  judge  of  others  by  what  we 
feel  in  ourfelves.  And  to  give  jufter  notions  of 
the  condition  of  favages,  I  take  liberty  to  intro- 
duce the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Siberia,  exhibit- 
ing a  ftriking  picture  of  favages  in  their  natural 
ftate.  That  people  were  baptized  at  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Gagarin,  governor  of  the  province  -y 
and  Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of  a  journey 
from  Peterfburgh  to  Pekin  anno  1715,  gives  the 
following  account  of  their  converiion.  "  I  had 
VOL.  III.  R  "  curiofity," 
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"  curiofity,"  fays  he,  "  to  queftion  them  about 
"  their  worihip  before  they  embraced  Chriftianity. 
"  They  faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon  a 
"  tree,  before  which  they  proftrated  themfelves, 
"  railing  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  howling  with 
"  a  loud  voice.  They  could  not  explain  what 
"  they  meant  by  howling ;  but  only,  that  every 
"  man  howled  in  his  own  fafhion.  Being  interro- 
"  gated,  Whether,  in  raifing  their  eyes  to  heaven,' 
"  they  knew  that  a  god  is  there,  who  fees  all  the 
"  actions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  they 
"  anfwered  limply,  That  heaven  is  too  far  above 
"  them  to  know  whether  a  god  be  there  or  not ; 
"  and  that  they  had  no  care  but  to  provide  meat 
"  and  drink.  Another  queftion  being  put,  Whe- 
"  ther  they  had  not  more  fatisfaction  in  worfhip- 
"  ping  the  living  God,  than  they  formerly  had  in 
"  the  darknefs  of  idolatry  ;  they  anfwered,  We 
"  fee  no  great  difference,  and  we  do  not  break  our 
"  heads  about  fuch  matters."  Judge  how  little 
capable  fuch  ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from 
effects  to  their  caufes,  and  to  trace  a  Deity  from 
the  operations  of  nature.  It  may  be  added  with 
great  certainty,  that  could  they  be  made  in  ariy 
degree  to  conceive  fuch  reafoning,  yet  fo  weak  and 
obfcure  would  their  conviction  be,  as  to  reft  there 
without  moving  them  to  any  fort  of  worihip ; 
which  however  among  favages  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conviction  of  fuperior  powers. 

If 
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If  fear  be  a  caufe  altogether  inefficient  for  our 
conviction  of  a  Deity,  univerfal  among  all  tribes  ; 
and  if  reafoning  from  effects  to  their  caufes  can 
have  no  influence  upon  ignorant  favages ;  what 
other  caufe  is  there  to  be  laid  hold  of?  One  flill 
remains,  and  imagination  cannot  figure  another : 
to  make  this  conviction  univerfal,  the  image  of 
the  Deity  muft  be  ftamped  upon  the  mind  of  every 
human  being,  the  ignorant  equally  with  the  know- 
ing :  nothing  lefs  is  fufficient.  And  the  original 
perception  we  have  of  Deity,  muft  proceed  from 
an  internal  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  the  fenfe 
of  Deity. 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the  duty 
we  are  under  to  worfhip  him.  And  to  enforce 
that  duty,  the  principle  of  devotion  is  made  a 
part  of  our  nature.  All  men  accordingly  agree  in 
worfhipping  fuperior  beings,  however  they  may 
differ  in  the  mode  of  worfhip.  And  the  univer- 
fality  of  fuch  worfhip,  proves  devotion  to  be  an 
innate  principle  *. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  accountable 
agents,  arifes  from  another  branch  of  the  fenfe  of 
Deity.  We  expect  approbation  from  the  Deity 
when  we  do  right;  and 'dread  punifhment  from 
him  when  guilty  of  any  wrong  ;  not  excepting  the 
mod  occult  crimes,  hid  from  every  mortal  eye. 
R  2  From 

*  See  this  principle  beautifully  explained  and  illuftrated  in 
a  fermon  upon  the  love  of  God,  by  Dr  Butler,  Bifhop  of 
Durham,  a  writer  of  the  firfl  rank. 
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From  what  caufe  can  dread  proceed  in  that  cafe, 
but  from  conviction  of  a  fuperior  being,  avenger 
of  wrongs  ?  The  dread,  when  immoderate,  dif- 
orders  the  mind,  and  makes  every  unufual  mis- 
fortune pafs  for  a  punifhment  inflicted  by  an  in- 
vifible  hand.  "  And  they  faid  one  to  another,  We 
*  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
"  we  faw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  when  he  be- 
"  fought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear :  there- 
"  fore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us.  And  Reu- 
"  ben  anfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  I  not  unto 
"  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  againft  the  child  ;  and 
"  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore  behold  alfo  his 
"  blood  is  required*."  Alphonfus,  King  of  Naples, 
was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  He  drove  his 
people  to  defpair  with  oppreffive  taxes,  treacher- 
oufly  affaflinated  feveral  of  his  barons,  and  loaded 
others  with  chains.  During  profperity,  his  con- 
fcience  gave  him  little  difquiet ;  but  in  adverfity, 
his  crimes  flared  him  in  the  face,  and  made  him 
believe  that  his  diftrefles  proceeded  from  the  hand 
of  God,  as  a  juft  puniihment.  He  was  terrified 
to  diflradlion,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ap- 
proached with  a  numerous  army  :  he  deferted 
his  kingdom ;  and  fled  to  hide  himfelf,  from  the 
face  of  God  and  of  man. 

But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  evidence  to 
us  that  a  Deity  actually  exifts  ?  It  is  complete 
evidence.  So  framed  is  man  as  to  rely  on  the 

evidence 

*  Gendis  zlii.  21,  22. 
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evidence  of  his  fenfes  *  j  which  evidence  he  may 
reject  in  words  ;  but  he  cannot  rejeft  in  thought, 
whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  fcepticifm.  And 
experience  confirms  our  belief;  for  our  fenfes, 
"when  in  order,  never  deceive  us. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deity  is  not  the  only 
evidence  we  have  of  his  exigence :  there  is  a<J- 
ditional  evidence  from  other  branches  of  our  na- 
ture.  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  are  two  paf- 
iions,  devotion  to  an  invilible  Being,  and  dread  of 
punilhment  from  him,  when  one  is  guilty  of  any 
crime.  Thefe  paffions  would  be  idle  and  ab'furd, 
were  there  no  Deity  to  be  wormipped  or  to  be 
dreaded.  Man  makes  a  capital  figure  ;  and  is  the 
moft  perfect  being  that  inhabits  this  earth  :  and 
yet  were  he  endowed  with  paffions  or  principles 
that  have  no  end  nor  purpofe,  he  would  be  the 
moft  irregular  and  abfurd  of  all  Beings,  Thefe 
paffions  both  of  them,  direct  us  to  a  Deity,  and 
afford  us  irrefiftible  evidence  of  his  exiftence. 

Thus  our  Maker  has  revealed  himfelf  to  us,  in 
a  way  perfectly  analogous  to  our  nature  :  in  the 
mind  of  every  human  creature,  he  has  lighted  up 
a  lamp,  which  renders  him  vifible  even  to  the 
weakeft  fight.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  conducl: 
of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.  It  leaves  him 
to  be  directed  by  reafon,  where  liberty. of  choice 

R3  is 

*  See  Eflays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  Part  II. 
tea.  3. 
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is  permitted ;  but  in  matters  of  duty,  he  is  provi- 
ded with  guides  lefs  fallible  than  reafon  :  in  per- 
forming his  duy  to  man,  he  is  guided  by  the  mo- 
ral fenfe ;  in  performing  his  duty  to  God,  he  is 
guided  by  the  fenfe  of  Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors, 
he  perceives  his  duty  intuitively. 

It  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  doclripe,  that  if 
there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is  highly  prefumable, 
that  he  will  reveal  himfelf  to  man,  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  adore  and  worfhip  him.  To  other  animals, 
the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  importance  :  to 
man,  it  is  of  high  importance.  Were  we  totally 
ignorant  of  a  Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to 
us  a  mere  chaos :  under  the  government  of  a  wife 
and  benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  excluded ;  and 
every  event  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  eftablimed 
laws :  good  men  fubmit  to  whatever  happens, 
without  repining  ;  knowing  that  every  event  is  or- 
dered by  divine  Providence  :  they  fubmit  with  en- 
tire refignation  ;  and  fuch  refignation  is  a  fove- 
reign  balfam  for  every  misfortune. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity  refembles  our  other  fenfes, 
which  are  quiefcent  till  a  proper  object  be  prefent- 
cd.  When  all  is  filent  about  us,  the  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing lies  dormant ;  and  if  from  infancy  a  man  were 
confined  to  a  dark  room,  he  would  be  as  ignorant 
of  his  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  one  born  blind.  Among 
favages,  the  objects  that  roufe  the  fenfe  of  Deity, 
are  uncommon  events  above  the  power  of  man. 
A  favage,  if  acquainted  with  no  events  but  what 
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are  familiar,  has  no  perception  of  fuperior  powers ; 
but  a  fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  thunder  rattling  in 
his  ears,  or  the  convulfion  of  an  earthquake,  roufes 
his  fenfe  of  Deity,  and  directs  him  to  fome  fupe- 
rior being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful  effects. 
The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  afcribing  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  a  Deity,  things  that  have  a 
natural  caufe  :  his  error  however  is  evidence  that 
he  has  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  no  lefs  pregnant,  than 
when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  Deity,  the  formation  of  man,  of  this 
earth,  of  all  the  world. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe,  makes 
no  capital  figure  among  favages ;  the  perceptions 
of  both  fenfes  being  in  them  faint  and  obfcure. 
But  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  to  maturity,  thefe 
fenfes  become  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as  among  en- 
lightened nations  to  acquire  a  commanding  in- 
fluence ;  leaving  no  doubt  about  right  and  wrong» 
and  as  little  about  the  exiilence  of  a  Deity. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  among  fa- 
vages, has  encouraged  fome  fceptical  philofophers 
to  deny  its  exiftence.  It  has  been  urged,  That 
God  does  nothing  by  halves ;  and  that  if  he  had 
intended  to  make  himfelf  known  to  men,  he  would 
have  afforded  them  conviction  equal  to  that  from 
feeing  or  hearing.  When  we  argue  thus  about 
the  purpofes  of  the  Almighty,  we  tread  on  flip- 
pery  ground,  where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble. 
What  if  it  be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  afford 

R  4  us 
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us  but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  his  being  and  attri- 
butes r  We  have  reafon  from  analogy  to  conjec- 
ture, that  this  may  be  the  cafe.  From  fome 
particulars  mentioned  above1*,  it  appears  at  lead 
probable,  that  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  moral 
fenfe,  would  be  ill  fuited  to  man  in  his  prefent 
ftate  ;  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than  be- 
neficial. And  to  me  it  appears  evident,  that 
to  be  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the  Great 
God,  as  I  am  of  a  friend  whom  1  hold  by  the 
hand,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  part  that  Pro- 
vidence has  deftined  me  to  acT:  in  this  life.  Re- 
flecl  only  on  the  reftraint  one  is  under,  in  prefence 
of  a  fuperior,  fuppofe  the  King  himfelf:  how 
much  greater  our  reftraint,  with  the  fame  lively 
impreflion  of  God's  awful  prefence  !  Humility  and 
veneration  would  leave  no  room  for  other  paffions : 
man  would  be  no  longer  man  ;  and  the  fyftem  of 
•our  prefent  ftate  would  be  totally  fubverted.  Add 
another  reafon  :  Such  a  conviction  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments  as  to  overcome  every  in- 
ordinate defire,  would  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  a  traveller  in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wifh  but 
for  day-light  to  profecute  his  journey.  For  that 
very  reafon,  it  appears  evidently  the  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  we  mould  have  but  an  obfcure 
glimpfe  of  futurity.  As  the  fame  plan  of  Provi- 
dence is  vifible  in  all,  I  conclude  with  aflurance, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  obfcurity,  weighs  nothing 

againft 
*  Book  ii.  Sketch  I. 
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againft  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  more  than  againft  the 
moral  fen fe,  or  againft  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments.  Whether  all  men  might  not 
have  been  made  angels,  and  whether  more  happi- 
nefs  might  not  have  refulted  from  a  different  fyf- 
tem,  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  con du ft  of  Providence, 
we  have  reafon  to  prefume,  that  our  prefent  ftate 
is  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  benevolence.  So  much 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  fenfe  ;we  have 
of  Deity  and  of  moral  duty,  correfpond  accu- 
rately to  the  nature  of  man  as  an  imperfect  be- 
ing; and  that  thefe  fenfes,  were  they  abfolutely 
perfect,  would  convert  him  into  a  very  different 
being. 

A  doctrine  efpoufed  by  feveral  writers  ancient 
and  modern,  pretends  to  compofe  the  world  with- 
out a  Deity  ;  that  the  world,  compofed  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  brute  matter,  is  felf-exiftent 
and  eternal  ;  and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  ne- 
ceffary  chain  of  caufes  and  effects.  It  will  occur 
even  at  firft  view,  that  this  theory  is  at  leaft  im- 
probable :  can  any  fuppoiition  be  more  improbable 
than  that  the  great  work  of  planning  and  execu- 
ting this  univerfe,  beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and 
bound  together  by  the  moft  perfect  laws,  fhould 
be  a  blind  work,  performed  without  intelligence 
or  contrivance  ?  It  wourd  therefore  be  a  fufticient 
unfwer  to  obferve,  that  this  doctrine,  though  high- 
ly improbable,  is  however  given  to  the  public,  like 
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a  foundling,  without  cover  or  fupport.  But  af- 
firmatively I  urge,  that  it  is  fundamentally  over- 
turned by  the  knowledge  we  derive  of  Deity  from 
our  own  nature :  if  a  Deity  exift,  felf-exiftence 
muft  be  his  peculiar  attribute  ;  and  we  cannot  he- 
fitate  in  rejecting  the  fuppofition  of  a  felf-exiftent 
world,  when  it  is  fcf  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  is  the  operation  of  a  felf-exiftent  Being, 
whofe  power  and  wifdom  are  adequate  to  that  great 
work.  1  add,  that  this  rational  dodtrine  is  emi- 
nently fupported  from  contemplating  the  endlefs 
number  of  wife  and  benevolent  effects,  difplayed 
every  where  on  the  face  of  this  globe  ;  which  af- 
ford complete  evidence  of  a  wife  and  benevolent 
caufe.  As  thefe  effects  are  far  above  the  power  of 
man,  we  neceffarily  afcribe  them  to  a  fuperior  Be- 
ing, or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity*. 

Some  philofophers  there  are,  notindeed  fo  hard- 
ened in  fcepticifm  as  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity:  They  acknowledge  a  felf-exiftent  Being; 
and  feem  willing  to  beflow  on  that  Being  power, 
wifdom,  and  every  other  perfection.  But  then 
they  maintain,  that  the  world,  or  matter  at  leaft, 
muft  alfo  be  felf-exiftent.  Their  argument  is, 
that  ex  nibilo  nibiljit,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  for  any 
thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  out  of  a  nonens. 
To  confider  nothing  or  a  nonens  as  a  material  or 
fubftance  out  of  which  things  can  be  formed,  like 
a  ftatue  out  of  ftone  or  a  fword  out  of  iron,  is  I  ac- 
knowledge 
*  Fir  ft  (ketch  of  this  third  book,  fed.  i. 
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knowledge  a  grofs  abfurdity.     But  I  perceive  no 
abfurdity  nor  inconfiftence  in  fuppofing  that  mat- 
ter   was    brought    into    exiftence   by   Almighty 
power ;  and  the  popular  expre$ion,  that  God  made 
the  world  out  of  nothing,  has  no  other  meaning. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  operations  of  men  nothing 
can  be  produced  but  from  antecedent  materials ; 
and  fo  accuftomed  are  we  to  fuch  .operations,  as 
not  readily  to  conceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought 
into  exiftence  without  antecedent  materials,  or 
made  out  of  nothing,  as  commonly  exprefTed.    But 
will  any  man  in  fober  fenfe  venture  to  fet  bounds  to 
Almighty  power,  where  he  cannot  paint  out  a  clear 
inconiiftence  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  common  apprehenfion;  but 
is   there   lefs  difficulty   in  conceiving  matter  to 
exift  without  a  caufe,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
awful  appellation  of  felf-exiftent,  like  the  Lord  of 
the  Univerfe,  to  whom  a  more  exalted  appellation 
cannot  be  given  ?  Now,  if  it  be  within  the  utraoft 
verge  of  poffibility  for  matter  to  have  been  crea- 
ted, I  conclude  with  the  higheft  probability,  that 
it  ow£s  its  exiftfioce  to  Almighty  power.     The 
neceffity  of  one  felf-exiftent  being  is  intuitively 
certain;  but  J  perceive  no  neo&flUy,  nor  indeed 
probability,  that  there  fliould  be  more  than  one. 
Difficulties  about  tbue  /creation  of  matter,  teftify  our 
Ignorance  ;  but  to  argue  from  our  ignorance  that 
a  thing  cannot  be,  has  always  been  held  very  :weak 
reaibning.     Our  faculties  are  adapted  to  our  pre- 
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fent  ftate,  and  perform  their  office  in  perfection. 
But  to  complain  that  they  do  not  reach  the  origin 
of  things,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  to  complain  that 
we  cannot  afcend  to  the  moon  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  inhabitants.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  a  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  queftion,  whe- 
ther matter  was  created  or  no,  is  a  pure  fpecula- 
tion,  and  that  either  fide  may  be  adopted  without 
impiety.  To  me  it  appears  more  fimple  and  more 
natural  to  hold  it  to  be  a  work  of  creation,  than  to 
be  felf-exiftent,  and  confequently  independent  of 
the  Almighty  either  to  create  or  to  annihilate.  I 
cheerfully  make  the  former  an  article  of  my  Creed  ; 
but  without  anathematifing  thofe  who  adopt  the 
latter.  I  would  however  have  it  underftood,  that  I 
limit  my  conceflion  to  matter  in  its  original  rude 
flate.  I  cannot  poffibly  carry  my  complaifance  fo 
far  as  to  comprehend  the  world  in  its  prefent  per- 
fection. That  immenfe  machine  compofed  of 
parts  without  number  fo  artfully  combined  as  to 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  maker,  muft  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  being,  omnifcient  as  well  as  om- 
nipotent. To  affign  blind  fatality  as  the  caufe,  is 
an  infufferable  abfurdity. 

Many  grofs  and  abiurd  conceptions  of  Deity 
that  have  prevailed  among  rude  nations,  are  urged 
by  fome  writers  as  an  objection  againft  a  fenfe  of 
Deity.  That  objection  lhall  not  be  overlooked  ; 
.but  it  will  be  anfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after 

thefe 
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thefe  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  examined 
in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate  fenfe  here 
explained,  differs  materially  from  what  is  contain- 
ed  in  eflays  on  morality  and  natural  religion*. 
The  proof  there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain  of 
reafoning,  altogether  independent  on  the  innate 
fenfe  of  Deity.  Both  equally  produce  conviction ; 
but  as  fenfe  operates  intuitively  without  reafoning, 
the  fenfe  of  Deity  is  made  a  branch  of  human  na- 
ture, in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who  are  incapable 
of  a  long  chain  of  reafoning;  and  to  fuch,  who 
make  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is -more  convincing, 
than  the  molt  perfpicuous  reafoning  to  a  philofo- 
pher. 


CHAP.     II. 

. 
Progrefs  of  Opinions  with  refpeft  to  Deity. 

THE  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other  delicate 
fenfes,  is  in  favages  fo  faint  and  obfcure  as 
eaiily  to  be  biafied  from  truth.    Among  them,  the 
belief  of  many  fuperior  beings,  is  univerfal.    And 
two  caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.     The  firft 
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is,  that  being  accuftomed  to  a  plurality  of  vifible 
objedts,  men,  mountains,  trees,  cattle,  and  fuch 
like,  they  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  a  like  plu- 
rality in  things  not  vifible  ;  and  from  that  flight 
bias,  flight  indeed  but  natural,  is  partly  derived  the 
fyftem  of  Polytheifm,  univerfal  among  favages. 
The  other  is,  that  favages  know  little  of  the  con- 
nection between  caufes  and  effects,  and  ftill  lefs  of 
the  order  and  government  of  the  world  :  every 
event  that  is  not  familiar,  appears  to  them  fingu- 
lar  and  extraordinary ;  and  if  fuch  event  exceed 
human  i  power,  it  is  without  hefitation  afcribed  to 
a  fuperior  being..  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  fa- 
vage,  nor  to  any  perfon  who  is  not  a  philofopher, 
that  the  many  various  events  exceeding  human 
power  and  feemingly  unconnected,  may  all  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufe  ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to 
different  beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to  the 
confcioufnefs  men  have  of  their  imbecillity :  "  Our 
"  powers  are  confined  within  narrow  bounds :  we 
41  do  not  readily  conceive  powers  in  the  Deity 
"  much  more  «xtenfive :  and  we  fupply  by  num- 
"  ber  what  is  wanting  in  power  *."  Polytheifm, 
thus  founded,  is  the  firft  ft  age  in  the  progrefs  of 
theology  ;  for  it  is  embraced  by  the  rudeft  favages, 
who  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  pierce 
deeper  into  the  nature 'of  things.' 

.This 

*  Plurality  of  heads  or  of  hands  in  one  idol,  is  fometimes 
made  to  fupply  plurality  of  different  idols.  Hence  among  fa- 
rages  the  grotefque  figure  of  fome  of  their  idols. 
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This  ftage  is  diftinguifhable  from  others,  by  a 
belief  that  all  fuperior  beings  are  malevolent. 
Man,  by  nature  weak  and  helplefs,  is  prone  to 
fear,  dreading  every  new  object  and  every  un- 
ufual  event.  Savages,  having  no  protection  againft 
ftorms,  tempefts,  nor  other  external  accidents,  and 
having  no  pleafures  but  in  gratifying  hunger, 
third,  and  animal  love  ;  have  much  to  fear,  and 
little  to  hope.  In  that  difconfolate  condition,  they 
attribute  the  bulk  of  their  diftreffes  to  invifible 
beings,  who  in  their  opinion  muft  be  malevolent. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  days  of  Solon  ;  as  appears  in  a  converfatioa 
between  him  and  Croefus  King  of  Lydia,  mention- 
ed by  Herodotus  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hiftorjr, 
"  Croefus,  faid  Solon,  you  afk  me  about  human 
"  affairs ;  and  I  anfwer  as  one  who  thinks,  that 
"  all  the  gods  are  envious  and  difturbers^of  man- 
"  kind."  The  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
dread  their  deities  as  tyrants  and  oppreflbrs :  ha- 
ving no  conception  of  a  good  deity,  they  attribute 
the  few  bleffings  they  receive,  to  the  foil,  to  the 
rivers,  to  the  trees,  and  to  the  plants.  The  Li* 
thuanians  continued  Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  and  wormipped  in  gloomy  woods,  where 
their  deities  were  held  to  refide.  Their  worlhip 
probably  was  prompted  by  fear,  which  is  allied  to 
gloominefs.  The  people  of  Kamfkatka  acknow* 
ledge  to  this  day  many  malevolent  deities,  having 
little  or  no  notion  of  a  good  deity.  They  believe 

the 
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the  air,  the  water,  the  mountains,  and  the  woods, 
to  be  inhabited  by  malevolent  fpirits,  whom  they 
fear  and  worfhip.  The  favages  of  Guiana  afcribe 
to  the  devil  even  their  molt  common  difeafes ;  nor 
do  they  ever  think  of  another  remedy,  but  to  ap- 
ply  to  a  forcerer  to  drive  him  away.  Such  ne- 
groes as  believe  in  the  devil,  paint  his  images 
white.  Belide  the  Efquimaux,  there  are  many 
tribes  in  the  extenlive  country  of  Labrador,  who 
believe  the  Deity  to  be  malevolent,  and  worfhip 
him  out  of  fear.  When  they  eat,  they  throw  a 
piece  of  flefla  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  him  ; 
and  when  they  go  to  fea  in  a  canoe,  they  throw 
fomething  on  the  more  to  render  him  propitious. 
Sometimes,  in  a  capricious  fit,  they  go  out  with 
guns  and  hatchets  to  kill  him  ;  and  on  their  return 
boaft  that  they  have  done  fo. 

Conviction  of  fuperior  beings,  who,  like  men, 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  fometimes  doing  good,  fome- 
times  mifchief,  conftitutes  the  fecond  ftage.  This 
came  to  be  the  fyftem  of  theology  in  Greece.  The 
introduction  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  while 
they  were  little  better  than  favages,  produced  a 
compound  of  character  and  manners,  that  has  not 
a  parallel  in  any  other  nation.  They  were  acute 
in  fcience,  ikiiful  in  fine  arts,  extremely  deficient 

/ 

in  morals,  grofs  beyond  conception  in  theology, 
and  fuperftitious  to  a  degree  of  folly  ;  a  ftrange 
jumble  of  exquifite  fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfenfe. 
They  held  their  gods  to  refemble  men  in  their  ex,- 
L  ternal 
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ternal  figure,  and  to  be  corporeal.  In  the  2ift 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a  huge  ftone  beats 
Mars  to  the  ground,  whofe  monftrous  body  cover- 
ed feven  broad  acres.  As  corporeal  beings,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  require  the  nourishment  of  meat, 
drink,  and  deep.  Homer  mentions  more  than  once 
the  inviting  of  gods  to  a  feaft :  and  Pauianias  re- 
ports, that  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Athens^ 
there  Were  figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  feaft 
given  by  Amphydiori  to  Bacchus  and  other  dei- 
ties. The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java  are  not 
fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to  think  that  the 
gods  eat  the  offerings  prefented  to  them :  but  it 
is  their  opinion,  that  a  deity  brings  his  mouth 
near  the  offering,  fucks  but  all  its  favour,  and 
leaves  it  taftelefs  like  water  *.  The  Grecian  gods, 
as  defcribed  by  Homer,  drefs,  bathe,  and  anoint, 
like  mortals.  Venus,  after  being  detected  by  her 
hufband  in  the  embraces  of  Mars,  retires  to  Pa* 
.  phos, 

Where  to  the  pow'f  an  hundred  altars  rife* 
And  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balmy  fkies  } 
Conceal'd  (he  bathes  in  confecraled  btiw'rs, 
The  Graces  unguents  ttied,  ambrofial  ftiow'rsj 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods !     She  laft  nflunaeS 
Her  wond'rous  robes ;  and  full  the  goddefs  blooms. 

OcvssEt,  Boot  Vut. 

A<i     *         4 

*  All  Greek  writers,  and  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood, 
form  the  world  out  of  a  chaos.  They  had  no  fuch  exalted 
notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe,  that  he  could  make  the  world 
out  of  nothing. 

VOL.  III.  S  Juno's 
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Juno's  drefs  is  mod  poetically  defcribed,  Iliad, 
Book  xiv.  It  was  alfo  univerfally  believed,  that 
the  gods  were  fond  of  women,  and  had  many 
children  by  them.  The  ancient  Germans  thought 
more  fenfibly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  re- 
femble  men  in  any  degree,  or  to  be  confined  with- 

*in   the  walls 'of  a  temple.     The  Greeks  feem  to 

1 

have  thought,  that  the  gods  did  not  much  exceed 
themfelves  in  knowledge.  When  Agefilaus  jour- 
neyed with  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged 
in  a  temple  ;  making  the  gods  witneffes,  fays  Plu- 
tarch,' of  his  moil  fecret  actions.  The  Greeks 
thought,  that  a  god,  like  a  man,  might  know  what 
palTed  within  his  own  houfe  ;  without  knowing 
any  thing  paffing  at  a  diftance.  "  If  it  be  true," 
fays  Ariftotle,  (Rhetoric,  Book  n.)  "  that  even  the 
"  gods  do  not  know  every  thing,  there  is  little 
"  reafon  to  expect  great  knowledge  among  men.** 
Agamemnon  in  Efchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling 
habit,  and  dreffing  himfelf  in  fplendid  purple,  is 
afraid  of  being  feen  and  envied  by  fome  jealous 
god.  We  learn  from  Seneca,  that  people  ftrove 
for  the  feat  next  to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that 
their  prayers  might  be  the  better  heard.  But 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this  head, 
is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like  men,  held  ca- 
pable of  doing  both  good  and  ill.  Jupiter,  their 
!  higheft  deity,  was  a  ravifhef  of  women,  and  a  no- 
torious adulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad, 
. 

he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive  Agamemnon. 

Mars 
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Mars  feduces  Venus  by  bribes  to  commit  adulte- 
ry*. In  the  Rhefus  of  Euripides,  Mirterva,  dif- 
guifed  like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a1  grofs  lie. 
The  ground-work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xuthus  is  a 
lying  oracle,  declaring  Ion,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Creu- 
fa,  to  be  the  fon  of  Xuthus.  Oreftes  in  Euripides, 
having  (lain  his  mother  Clytemneftra,  cxcufes 
himfelf  as  having  been  mifled  by  Apollo  to  com- 
mit the  crime.  «'  Ah  !"  fays  he,  "  had  I  confulo 
"  ed  the  ghoft  of  my  father,  he  would  have  dif* 
"  fuaded  me  from  a  crime  that  has  proved  my 
"  ruin,  without  doing  him  any  good."  He  con- 
cludes with  obferving,  that  having  afted  by  Apol- 
lo's command,  Apollo  is  the  only  criminal.  In  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes  no  difficul- 
ty to  cheat  Ajax,  promiling  to  be  his  friend,  while 
underhand  (he  is  ferving  Ulyfles,  his  bitter  ene- 
my. Mercury,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his 
fon  Myrtilus,  entails  curfes  on  Pelops  the  mur- 
derer, and  on  all  his  race  f.  In  general,  the  gods, 
every  where  in  Greek  tragedies,  are  partial,  unjuft, 
tyrannical  and  revengeful.  The  Greeks  accord- 
ingly have  no  referve  in  abuling  their  gods.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  without  the 
leaft  ceremony,  is  accufed  of  being  an  ufurper. 

S  2  Efchylus 

*  Odyfiey,  Book  Tin. 

f  The  Englift  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obferves  it  to  be 
remarkable  in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the  gods  punifii  not 
only  the  perfons  guilty,  but  their  innocent  pofterity. 
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Efchylus  proclaims  publicly  on  the  ftage,  that  Ju- 
piter, a  jealous,  cruel,  and  implacable  tyrant,  had 
overturned  every  thing  in  heaven  :  and  that  the 
other  gods  were  reduced  to  be  his  (laves.     In  the 
Iliad,  Book  xiii.,  Menelaus  addrefles  Jupiter  in  the 
following  words  :   "  O  Father  Jove  !  in  wifdom, 
41  they  fay,  thou  excelleft  both  men  and  gods.  Yet 
"  all  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee ;  for  the  wicked 
"  thou  doft  aid  in  war.     Thou  art  a  friend  to  the 
"  Trojans,  whofe  fouls  delight  in  force,  who  are 
"  never  glutted  with  blood."     The   gods   were 
often  treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  famili- 
arity, and  employed  in  very  low  offices.     Nothing 
is  more  common,  than  to  introduce  them  as  actors 
in  Greek  tragedies ;  frequently  for  trivial  purpo- 
fes :  Apollo  ccmes  upon  the  ftage  mod  courteouf- 
ly  to  acquaint  the  audience  with  the  fubjeft  of 
the  play.     Why  is  this  not  urged  by  our  critics, 
as  claffical  authority  againft  the  rule  of  Horace, 
Nee  deus  inter/it  nijl  dignus  vindice  nodus  *.  Homer 
makes  very  ufeful  fervants  of  his  gods.     Minerva 
in  particular,  is  a  faithful  attendant  upon  Ulyfles. 
She  acts  the  herald,  and  calls  the  chiefs  to  coun- 
cil f .     She  marks  the  place  where  a  great  ftone 
fell  that  was  thrown  by   Ulyfles  $.     She   affifts 

Ulyfles 

*  Nor  let  a  god  in  perfon  (land  difplay'd. 
Unlefs  the  labouring  plot  deferve  his  aid. 

FRANCIS. 

4  Odyffey,  Book  vw.  ^  Book  vm. 
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Ulyfles  to  hide  his  treafure  in  a  cave*,  and  helps 
him  to  wreftle  with  the  beggar  f.     Ulyfles  being 
toft  with  cares  in  bed,  fhe  defcends  from  heaven 
to  make  him  fall  afleep  J.  This  lad  might  poffibly 
be  fqueexed  into  an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not 
frequently  introduced  where  there  is  no  place  for 
an  allegory.     Jupiter,  Book  xvn.  of  the  Iliad,  is 
introduced  comforting  the  deeds  of  Achilles  for 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  Creufa  keeps  it  a  profound 
ferret  from  her  hufband,  that  me  had  a  child  by 
Apollo.   It  was  held  as  little  honourable  in  Greece 
to  commit  fornication  with  a  god  as  with  a  man. 
Jt  appears  from  Cicero  $,  that  when  Greek  philo- 
fophers  began  to  reafon  about  the  deity,  their  no- 
tions were  wonderfully  crude.     One  of  the  hard- 
eft  morfels  to  digeft  in  Plato's  philofophy,  was  a 
doctrine,  That  God  is  incorporeal ;  which  by  many 
was  thought  abfurd,  for  that,  without  a  body,,  he 
could  not  have  fenfes,  nor  prudence,  nor  pleafure. 
The  religious  creed  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have 
been  little  lefs  impure  than   that  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  a  ceremony  of  theirs,  in  befieging  a  town, 
to  evocate  the  tutelar  deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by 
a  reward  to  betray  his  friends  and  votaries.     In 
that  ceremony,   the  name   of  the   tutelar  deity 
was  thought  of  importance ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
the  tutelar   deity  of  Rome   was   a  profound  fe- 

S  3  cret. 

*  Odyffey,  Book  mi.  t  B°ok  **»»• 

f  Book  xx.  §  Lib.  i,  De  natura  deorun*. 
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cret*.     Appian  of  Alexandria,  in  his  book  of  the 
Parthian  war,  reports,  that  Anthony,  reduced  to 

extremity 

*  The  form  of  the  evoeatlo  follows.  "  Tuo  duftu,  inquit, 
44  Pythie  Apollo,  tuoque  numine  inftinflus,  pergo  ad  delen- 
"  dam  urbem  Veios  :  tibique  hinc  decimam  partem  prasdae 
44  voveo.  Te  fimul,  Juno  Regina,  qua;  nunc  Veios  colis,  pre- 
'*  cor,  ut  nos  vi&ores  in  noftram  tuamque  mox  futuram  ur- 
44  bem  fequare :  ubi  te,  dignum  amplitudine  tua,  templum 

44  accipiat."    Titus  Livius,  lib.  5.  cap.  2  i . [/«  Eng/'tfh  thus  : 

44  Under  thy  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  A- 
"  polio,  I  march  to  the  deftrudion  of  Veil ;  and  to  thy  fhrine 
44  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plunder.  Imperial  Juno,  guardian 
"  of  Veii,  deign  to  profper  our  victorious  arms,  and  a  temple 
**  fhall  be  crefted  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 
4<  majefty  of  thy  name.".]—  -, — But  it  appears  from  Macro- 
bius,  that  they  ufed  a  form  of  evocation  even  when  the  name 
of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to  them.  "  Si  deus,  fi  dea 
«'  eft,  cui  populus  civitafque  Carthaginienfis  eft  in  tutela,  te- 
"  que  maxime  ille  qui  urbis  hujus  populique  tutelam  reci- 
«'  pifti,  precor,  venerorque,  veniamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos 
"  populum  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis,  loca,  tem- 
"  pla,  facra,  urbemque  eorum  relinquiatis,  abfque  his  abeatis, 
'«  eique  populo,  civitatique  metqm,  formidinem,  oblivionem, 
"  injiciatis,  prodjtique  Romam  ad  me  meofque  veniatis,  nof- 
44  traque  vobis  loca,  templa,  facra,  urbs,  acceptior  probatior- 
«4  que  fit,  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibufque  meis  prae- 
*•  positi  fitis,  ut  fciamus  intelligamufque,  Si  ita  feceritis,  vo- 
41  veo  vobis  templa  ludofque  fadlurum."  Saturna/.  lib.  3. 

c(ff.  9. [/«  Engli/b  thus.     <4  That  divinity,  whether  god  or 

41  goddefs,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  ftate  of  Carthage, 
44  that  divinity  I  invoke,  I  pray  and  fupplicate,  that  he  will 
*4  defert  that  perfidious  people.  Hdnour  not  with  thy  pre- 

"  fence 
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extremity  by  the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  befought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of  them 
were  jealous  of  his  former  happinefs,  they  would 
pour  their  vengeance  upon  his  head  alone,  and 
fuffer  his  army  to  efcape.  The  ftory  of  Paris  and 
the  three  goddefles  gives  ho  favourable  impreffion, 
either  of  the  -morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans- 
Juno,  and  her  two  fitter-deities  fubmit  their  dif- 
pute  about  beauty  to  the  fhepherd  Paris,  who 
confcientioufly  pronounces  in  favour  of  Venus. 
But 

-  manet  alt  a  mcnte  repojlum 


fltLflU,!,     Mttt*     I 

Paridis,  fpretceque  injuria  format. 


Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  malice  againfl 
the  honed  (hepherd,  declares  war  againft  his  whole 
nation.  Not  even  Eneas,  though  a  fugitive  in  fo- 
reign lands,  efcapes  her  fury.  Their  great  god 
Jupiter  is  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  Plautus,  to 
deceive  Alcmena,  and  to  lie  with  her  in  the  fhape 
of  her  hufband.  Nay,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans,  that  this  play  made  much  for  the  honour 

84  of 

. 

"  fence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  their  city  ;  aban. 
"  don  them  to  all  their  fears,  leave  them  to  infamy  and  ob- 
"  livion.  Fly  hence  to  Rome,  where,  in  my  country,  and 
"  among  my  fellow-citizens,  thou  (halt  have  nobler  temples, 
"  and  more  acceptable  facrtfices  ;  thou  {halt  be  the  tutelar 
"  deity  of  this  army,  and  of  the"  Roman  ftate.  On  this  con- 
•'  dition,  I  here  vow  to  eredl  temples  and  inftitute  games  :o 
'*  thine  honour."} 
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of  Jupiter;  for  in  times  of  national  troubles  and 
calamities,  it  was  commonly  a&ed  to  appeafe  his 
anger ;— -a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  grofs  concep- 
tions of  that  warlike  people  in  morality,  as  well  as 
vn  religion. 

A  divifion  of  invifible  beings  into  benevolent 
and  malevolent,   without   any  mixture  of    thefe 
qualities,  makes  the  third  flage.     T^he  talents  and 
feelings  of  men,  refine  gradually  under  good  go- 
vernment :    facial  amufements   begin  to  make  a 
figure  :  benevolence  is  highly  regarded ;  and  fome 
men  are  found  without  gall.      Having  thus  ac- 
quired a  notion  of  pure  benevolence,  and  finding 
it  exemplified  in  fome  eminent  perfpns,  it  was  an 
eafy  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  theological  opinions, 
to  beftow  the  fame  character  upon  fome  fuperior 
beings.     This  led  men  to  diftinguifh  their  gods 
into  two  kinds,  eflentially  different,  orje  entirely 
benevolent,  another  entirely  malevolent  •,  and  the 
difference  between  good  and  ill,  which  are  dia- 
metrically oppofite,  favoure4  that  diftindHon.   For- 
tunate events  out  of  the  common  courfc  of  na- 
ture,  were    accordingly   afcribed    to    benevolent 
deities  j  and  unfortunate  events  of  that  kind  to 
malevolent.     In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  ma- 
levolent deities  were  worfhipped  at  Rome.     He 
mentions  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bad  Fortune,  ano- 
ther to  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever.     The  Lace- 
demonians worfhipped  Death  and  Fear;   and  the 
people  of  Cadiz,  Poverty  and  Old  Age  ;  in  order  to 

deprecate 
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deprecate  their  wrath.     Such  gods  were  by  the 
Romans  termed  Averrunci,  as  putting  away  evil. 

Conviction  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  of    inferior   deities,   fome   benevolent,    fome 
malevolent,  is  the  fourth  ftage.     Such  conviction, 
which   gains    ground   in   proportion  as   morality 
ripens,  arifes  from   a   remarkable   difference   be- 
tween gratitude  and  fear.     Willing  to  mow  my 
gratitude  for  fome  kindnefs  proceeding  from  an 
unknown  hand,  feveral  perfons  occur  to  my  con- 
jectures ;  but  I  always  fix  at  laft  upon  one  per- 
fon  as  the  moft  likely.     Fear  is  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture :  it  expands  itfelf  upon  every  fufpicious  per- 
fon,  and  blackens  them  all.     Thus,  upon  provi- 
dential good  fortune  above  the  power  of  man,  we 
naturally  reft  upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  th$ 
caufe ;  and  to  him  we  confine  our  gratitude  and 
veneration.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  arc 
{truck  with  an  uncommon  calamity,  every  thing 
that   poffibly  may  be    the    caufe    raifes    terror. 
Hence  the  propenfity  in  favages  to  multiply  ob- 
jects of  fear ;   but  to  confine  their  gratitude  and 
veneration  to  a  fingle  object.     Gratitude  and  ve» 
Deration,  at  the  fame  time,  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the  perfon  who  is 
their  object ;    and  when  a  fingle  invifible  being 
is  underftood  to  pour  out  bleflings  with  a  liberal 
hand,  good  men,  inflamed  with  gratitude,  put  no 
bounds  to  the  power  and  benevolence  of  that  be- 
And  thus  one   fupreme  benevolent  Deity 

comes 
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comes  to  be  recognized  among  the  more  en- 
lightened favages.  With  refpecl:  to  malevolent 
deities,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  numerous,  and 
as  there  is  no  natural  impulfe  for  elevating  one 
above  another ;  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be 
of  an  inferior  rank,  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme 
Deity. 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  Being  hath,  among  phi- 
lofophers,  amore'folid  foundation,  namely,  unity 
of  defign  and  of  order  in  the  creation  'and  go- 
vernment of  this  world  *.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
paffion  of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to 
the  attribute  of  unity  in  the  fupreme  Being,  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  relifhing  the  proof  of  that 
unity,  founded  on  the  unity  of  his  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  of  fubordinate  deities  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent,  is  and  has  been  more  univerfal   than   any 
other  religious  creed.     I  confine  myfelf  to  a  few 
•  inftances ;  for  a  complete  enumeration  would   be 
endlefs.      The  different  favage   tribes  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  agree  pretty  much   in   their  articles  of 

faith. 
" 

*  All  things  in  the  univerfe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every 
thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing ;  one  defign  prevails  through 
the  whole  :  and  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge one  author  ;  becaufe  the  conception  of  different  authors 
without  diftin&ion  of  attributes  or  operations,  ferves  only  to 
perplex  the  imagination,  without  beftowing  any  fatisfaflion  on 
the  underftanding.  Natural  Htftory  of  Religion,  by  David 
Hums,  Efquirc* 
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faith.      They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme 
Deity,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  benevolence ;  and 
to    him   they  afcribe  every  good   that   happens. 
But  as  it  is  againfl  his  nature  to  do  ill,  they  be-" 
lieve  in  fubordinate  malevolent  beings,  like  our 
devil,   who  occaiion  thunder,    hurricanes,   earth- 
quakes,  and  who  are  the  authors  of  death,  dif- 
eafes,  and  of  every  misfortune.      To  thefe  devils, 
termed  in  their  language  Tcrwahoos,  they  dired: 
every  fupplication,   in  order  to  avert  their  ma- 
levolence ;    while  the  fupreme  Deity  is  entirely 
negleded :    fo  much  more  powerful  among  fava- 
ges,  is  fear  than  gratitude.     The  North  Ameri- 
can favages  have  all  of  them  a  notion  of  a  fupreme 
Deity,  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  ;  and.- of 
inferior  deities,  fome  good,  fome  ill.     Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  have  bodies,  and  to  live  much  as  men: 
do,  but  without  being  fubjedled  to  any  diftrefs. 
The  fame  creed  prevails  among  the  negroes  of 
Benin    and   Congo,   among   the   people   of   New 
Zeland,   among  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  of  Ma-- 
dagafcar,  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands.      The  Chingulefe,   a  tribe  in  the 
iiland  of  Ceylon,  acknowlege  one  God  creator  of 
the  univerfe,  with  fubordinate  deities  who  adt  as 
his  deputies :    agriculture  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  one,  navigation  of  another.     The  creed  of  the 
Tonquinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.     The  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite",  termed  King  Georges  I/land,  believe 
in  one  fupreme  Deity  ;    and  in   inferior   deities 

without 
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-without  end,  who  prefide  over  particular  parts  of 
the  creation.     They  pay  no  adoration  to  the  fu- 
preme  Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  above 
his  creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with  what  they 
do.      They  believe   the  ftars    to   be    children  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  an  eclipfe  to  be  the  time 
of  copulation.      The  Naudoweffies  are  the   far- 
theft  remote  from  our  colonies  of  any  of  the  North 
Americans  whom  we  are  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with.     They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Being 
or  giver  of  life,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  the 
fource  of  gooc|,  and  from  whom  no  evil  can  pro- 
ceed.     They  acknowledge  alfo  a  bad   fpirit  of 
great  power,  by  whom  all  the   evils   that  befal 
mankind  are  inflicted.     To  him  they  pray  in  their 
diftreffes ;  begging  that  he  will  either  avert  their 
troubles  or  mitigate  them.      They  acknowledge 
befide  good  fpirits  of  an  inferior  degree,  who  in 
their    particular    departments  contribute   to   the 
happinefs  of  mortals.      But  they  feem  to  have  nq 
notion  of  a  fpirit  divefted  of  matter,      They  be- 
lieve their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  but  of 
a  nature  more  excellent  than  man.     They  believe 
in  a  future  flate  ;  and  that  their  employments,  will 
be  fimilar  to  what  they  are  engaged  in  here,  but 
without  labour  or  'fatigue ;    in  fhort,   that  they 
(hall  live  for  ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  enjoy 
in  a  higher  degree  every  gratification  they  delight 
in  here.     According  to  Arnobius,  certain  Roman 
deities    preiided   over  the   various   operations   of 

men. 
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men.  Venus  prefided  over  carnal  copulation ; 
Puta  affifted  at  pruning  trees ;  and  Peta  in  re- 
quefting  benefits :  Netneftrinus  was  god  of  the 
woods,  Nodutus  ripened  corn,  and  Tereniis  helped 
to  thrafti  it ;  Vibilia  affifted  travellers :  orphans 
were  under  the  care  of  Orbona,  and  dying  per- 
fons,  of  Naenia ;  Oflilago  hardened  the  bones  of 
infants ;  and  Mellonia  protected  bees,  and  fre- 
ftowed  fweetncfs  on  their  honey.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ifland  of  Formofa  recognize  two  fu- 
preme  deities  in  company ;  the  one  a  male,  god 
of  the  men,  the  other  a  female,  goddefs  of  the 
women.  The  bulk  of  their  inferior  deities  are 
the  fouls  of  upright  men,  who  are  conftantly  do- 
ing good,  and  the  fouls  of  wicked  men,  who  are 
conftantly  doing  ill.  The  inland  negroes  acknow- 
ledge one  fupreme  Being,  creator  of  all  things  ; 
attributing  to  him  infinite  power,  infinite  know- 
ledge, and  ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead 
are  converted  into  fpirits,  termed  by  them  lana- 
nini,  or  protectors,  being  appointed  to  guard  their 
parents  and  relations.  The  ancient  Goths  and 
feveral  other  northern  nations,  acknowledged  one 
fupreme  Being ;  and  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped 
three  fubordinate  deities ;  Thor,  reputed  the  fame 
with  Jupiter ;  Oden,  or  Woden,  the  fame  with 
Mars ;  and  Fri&a,  the  fame  with  Venus  *.  So- 
crates 

*  "  Regnutor  omnium  Deus,  cetera  fubje&a  atque  parentia  ;**• 
Tacitus  dt  morilus  Germahorumj  cap.  39.  [/«  Englijb  thttt  :  "  One 
"  God  the  ruler  of  all ;  the  reft  inferior  and  fubordinate/'J 
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crates  taking  the  cup  of  poifon  from  the  execu- 
tioner,' held  it  up  toward  heaven,  and  pouring  out 
fome  of  it  as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity* 
pronounced  the  following  prayer :  "  I  implore 
"  the  immortal  God  that  my  tranflation  hence 
"  may  be  happy."  Then  turning  to  Crito,  faid, 
"  O  Crito!  I  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius,  pay  it.'7 
From  this  incident  we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring 
above  his  countrymen,  had  attained  to  the  belief 
of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  But  in  that  dark 
age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  Socrates  himfelf,  as  to  have  rejected  fub- 
ordinate  deities,  even  of  the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  affigned  to  the  gods,  as 
above  mentioned,  proper  names  followed  of  courfe. 
And  when  a  god  was  afcertained  by  a  name,  the 
bufy  mind  would  naturally  proceed  to  trace  his 
genealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  eftablifhed 
do&rine  in  the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion was  firft  promulgated,  Chriuianity  could 
not  fail  to  prevail  over  Paganifm  ;  for  improve- 
ments in  the  mental  faculties  lead  by  fure  ftep&, 
though  flow,  to  one  God. 

•  The  fifth  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  be- 
nevolent Deity,  as  in  that  immediately  foregoing, 
with  many  inferior  benevolent  deities,  -and  one 
only  who  is  malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  na- 
tural knowledge  and  become  fkilful  in  tracing 
-caufes  from  effects,  they  find  much  lefs  malice  and 

[".5Jt::  jll_ 
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ill-defign  than  was  imagined :  humanity  at  laft 
prevails,  which  with  improved  knowledge  banifh 
the  fufpicion  of  ill-defign,  in  every  cafe  where  an 
event  can  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
:a  fettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the  world, 
produced  conviction  among  fome  nations,  lefs 
ignorant  than  their  neighbours  and  lefs  brutal, 
that  there  is  but  one  malevolent  fubordinate  deity, 
and  good  fubordinate  deities  without  number. 
The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  two  principles  ; 
one  all  good  and  all  powerful,  named  Hormuz, 
and  by  the  Greeks  corruptly  Oromazes  ;  the  other 
evil,  named  Ahariman,  and  by  the  Greeks  Ari- 
manes.  Some  authors  aflert,  that  the  Perfians 
held  thefe  two  principles  to  be  co-eternal;  others 
that  Oromazes  firft  fubfifted  alone,  that  he  created 
both  light  and  darknefs,  and  that  he  created  Ari- 
manes  out  of  darknefs.  That  the  latter  was  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  appears  from  their 
Bible,  termed  the  Sadder;  which  teaches,  That 
there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all,  many  good 
angels,  and  but  one  evil  'fpirit.  Plutarch  acquaints 
us,  that  Hormus  and  Ahariman,  ever  at  variance, 
formed  each  of  them  creatures  of  their  own  ftamp ; 
that  the  former  created  good  genii,  fuch  as  good- 
nefs,  truth,  wifdom,  juftice ;  and  that  the  latter 
created  evil  genii,  fuch  as  infidelity,  falfehood, 
oppreflion,  theft.  This  fyftem  of  theology,  com- 
monly termed  the  Manichean  Syjlem,  is  faid  to  be 
alfo  the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  addition,  that  the  evil  principle  only  is  to  be 
worfhipped ;  which  is  abundantly  probable,  as 
fear  is  a  predominant  paffion  in  barbarians.  The 
people  of  Florida  believe  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevolent : 
neglecting  the  former,  who,  they  fay,  does  no 
harm,  they  bend  their  whole  attention  to  foften 
the  latter,  who,  they  fay,  torments  them  day  and 
night.  The  inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge 
but  one  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defperately 
afraid.  The  Hottentots,  mentioned  by  fome  wri- 
ters as  altogether  deftitute  of  religion,  are  on  the 
contrary  farther  advanced  toward  its  purity,  than 
fome  of  their  neighbours.  Their  creed  is,  That 
there  is  a  fupreme  Being,  who  is  goodnefs  itfelf ; 
of  whom  they  have  no  occasion  to  ftand  in  awe, 
as  he  is  incapable  by  his  nature  to  hurt  them  \ 
that  there  is  alfo  a  malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate 
to  the  former,  who  mud  be  ferved  and  worfhip- 
ped in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The  Epicurean 
doctrine  with  refpedl  to  the  gods  in  general,  That 
being  happy  in  themielves  they  extend  not  their 
providential  care  to  men,  differs  not  widely  from 
what  the  Hottentot  believes  with  refped  to  the 
fupreme  Being. 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from  its  dawn 
in  the  grofleft  favages  to  its  approaching  maturity 
among  enlightened  nations,  we  proceed  to  the  laft 
ft  age  of  the  progrefs,  which  makes  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  theology  j  and  that  is,  conviftion  of  a  fu- 
preme 
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preme  Being,  boundlef-,  in  every  perfection,  with- 
out fubordinate  deities,  benevolent  or  malevolent. 
Savages  learn  early  to  trace  the  chain  of  caufes 
and  effeifts,  with   rcfpeft  to  ordinary  events :  they 
know  that  fading  produces  hunger,  that  labour 
occafions  wearinefs,  that   fire   burns,  'that  the  fun 
and  rain  contribute  to  vegetation.    But  when  they 
go  beyond  fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of 
caufe   and   effedl :    the    changes   of  weather,    of 
winds,  of  heat  and  cold,  imprefs  them  with  a  no- 
tion of  chance:    earthquakes,  hurricanes,  ftorms 
of  thunder  and   lightning,    which  fill  them   with 
terror,  are  afcribed  to  malignant  beings  of  greater 
power  than  man.     In  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
light  begins  to  break  in  upon  them  :  they  difcover, 
that  fuch  phenomena,  however  tremendous,  come 
under  the  general  law  of  caufe  and  efFecl: ;  and 
that-there  is  no  ground  for  afcribing  them  to  ma- 
lignant fpirits.     At  the  fame  time,   our  more  re- 
fined  fenfes    ripen  .by  degrees :    focial  affedtions 
come  to  prevail,  and  morality  makes  a  deep  im- 
preffion.     In  maturity  of  fenfe  and  underftandiiig, 
benevolence  appears  more  and  more ;  and  beau- 
tiful final  caufes  are  difcovefed  in  many  of  na- 
ture's productions,   that    formerly  were  thought 
ufelefs,  or   perhaps  hurtful :    and  the  time  may 
come,  we  have  folid  ground  to  hope  that  it  will 
come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  go- 
vernment  of    Providence,    will   all  of   them   be 
cleared  up  ;  and  every  event  be  found  conducive 
VOL.  Ill  T  to 
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to  the  general  good.  Such  views  of  Providence 
banifh  malevolent  deities  ;  and  we  fettle  at  laft  in 
a  mod  comfortable  opinion  ;  either  that  there  are 
no  fuch  beings ;  or  that,  if  they  exift  and  are  per- 
mitted to  perpetrate  any  mifchief,  it  is  in  order  to 
produce  greater  good  *.  Thus,  through  a  long 
maze  of  errors,  man  arrives  at  true  religon,.  ac- 
knowledging but  one  Being,  fupreme  in  power, 
intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  created  all 
other  beings,  to  whom  all  other  beings  are  fub- 
jecled,  and  who  directs  every  event  to  anfwer  the 
beft  purpofes.  This  fyftem  is  true  theology  -}-. 

Having  gone  through  the  different  ftages  of 
religious  belief,  in  its  gradual  progrefs  toward 
truth  and  purity,  I  proceed  to  a  very  important 
article,  Tfre  hiftory  of  tutelar  deities.  The  be- 
lief of  tutelar  deities  preceded  indeed  feveral  of 
the  ftages  mentioned,  witnefs  the  tutelar  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  as  it  is  not  conne&ed  with 
any  one  of  them  exclufive  of  the  reft,  the  clear- 
nefs  of  method  required  it  to  be  poftponed  to  all 
of  them.  This  belief,  founded  on  felfiftmefs,  made 

a 

*  The  Abyffinians  think  that  the  afcribing  to  the  devil  the 
wicked  acts  of  which  the  Portugueze  declare  him  to  be  guil- 
ty, is  falling  into  the  error  of  the  Manichees,  who  admit  two 
principles,  one  good,  one  evil. 

'  f  Pliny  feems  to  relifh  the  doctrine  of  unity  in  the  Deity  : 
but  is  at  a  lofs  about  forming  any  juft  conception  ef  him, 
fometimes  confidering  the  world  to  be  our  only  deity,  fome- 
times  the  fun. 
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a  rapid  progrefs  after  property  in  the  goods  of 
fortune  was  eftablifned.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  indeed  moft  nations  that  were  not 
mere  iavages,  appropriated  to  themfelves  tutelar 
deities,  who  were  underftood  to  befriend  them  up- 
on all  occafions  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  fight  for 
them  againft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Homer 
is  full  of  miraculous  battles  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  deities  mixing  with  the 
contending  parties,  and  partaking  of  every  dif- 
after,  death  only  excepted,  which  immortals  could 
not  fufFer.  The  lares,  penates,  or  houfehold-gods, 
of  Indoftan,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  bear  wit- 
nefs,  that  every  family,  perhaps  every  perfon,  was 
thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelar 
deity.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  gives  a  lift  of 
tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  tu- 
telar deities  of  Athens ;  Bacchus  and  Hercules 
of  the  Bceotian  Thebes ;  Juno  of  Carthage,  Sa- 
mos,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Mycene ;  Venus  of  Cy- 
prus ;  Apollo  of  Rhodes  and  of  Delphos ;  Vul- 
can of  Lemnos ;  Bacchus  of  Naxus ;  Neptune  of 
Tenedos,  &.c.  The  poets  teftify,  that  even  indi- 
viduals had  tutelar  deities : 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  ftabat  Apollo  : 
^qaa  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit. 

Oderat  ./Eneam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno  ; 
llle  tamen  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 

T  a  S*pe 
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Saepe  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  UlyfTem  ; 
Eripuit  patruo  fsepe  Minerva  fuo  *. 

Though  the  North- American  favages  recognize  a 
fupreme  Being,  wife  and  benevolent,  and  alfo  fub- 
ordinate  benevolent  beings  who  are  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  the  world ;  yet  as  the  great 
diftance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings,  and  the  full 
occupation  they  have  in  general  government,  are 
fuppofed  to  make  them  overlook  individuals,  every 
man  has  a  tutelar  deity  of  his  own,  termed  Mani*- 
tou,  who  is  conftantly  invoked  during  war  to  give 
him  victory  over  his  enemies.  The  Natches,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mififfippi,  offer  up  the  fkulls  of  their 
enemies  to  their  god,  and  depofite  them  in  his 
temple.  They  confider  that  Being  as  their  tu- 
telar deity,  who  affifts  them  againft  their  enemies, 
and  to  whom  therefore  the  fkull  of  an  enemy  muft 
be  an  acceptable  offering.  Though  they  worfhip 
the  fun,  who  impartially  fhines  on  all  mankind  ; 
yet  fuch  is  their  partiality,  that  they  confider 
themfelves  as  his  chofen  people,  and  that  their 
enemies  are  his  enemies. 


*  "  The  rage  of  Vulcan,  and  the  martial  maid, 
"  PurfU'd  old  Troy  ;  but  Phoebus'  love  repay'd. 
*«  ^Eneas  iafe,  defy'd  great  Juno's  hate, 
"  For  Venus  guards  her  favour'd  offspring's  fate  ; 
4<  In  vain  Ulyfles  Neptune's  wrath  aflails, 
"  O'er  wind*  and  waves  Minerva's  power  prevails  |. 

j  Ovid.  Trift.  lib,  i.  eleg.  2. 
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A  belief  fo  abfurd  fhews  woful  imbecillity  in 
human  nature.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  governs  the  world  by 
inflexible  laws,  from  which  he  never  can  fwerve 
in  any  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  poffible  in 
every  cafe  ?  To  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to 
be  an  object  of  his  peculiar  love,  is  no  lefs  im- 
pious, than  to  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be 
an  object  of  his  peculiar  hatred  ;  they  equally 
arraign  Providence  of  partiality.  Even  the  Goths 
had  more  juft  notions  of  the  Deity.  Totila,  re- 
commending to  his  people  juftice  and  humanity, 
fays,  "  Quare  fie  habete,  ea  quae  amari  ab  ho- 
"  minibus  folent  ita  vobis  falva  fore,  fijuftitiae 
"  reverentiam  fervaveritis.  Si  tranfitis  in  mores 
"  alios,  etiam  Deum  ad  hoftes  tranfiturum.  Ne- 
"  que  enim  ille,  aut  omnibus  omnino  hominibus, 
'•'  aut  uni  alicui  genti,  addicit  fe  focium*." 

That  God  was  once  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
Jews,  is  true  ;  but  not  in  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  that  term,  importing  a  deity  chofen  by  a  people 
to  be  their  patron  and  protector.  The  orthodox 

T  3  faith 

*  "  Be  afTuredof  this,  that  while  ye  preferve  your  reve- 
"  rence  for  juftice,  ye  will  enjoy  all  the  bleffings  which  are 
"  eftimable  among  mankind.  If  ye  refufe  to  obey  her  dic- 
"  tales,  and  your  morals  become  corrupted,  God  himfelf  will 
"  abandon  you,  and  take  the  part  of  your  enemies.  For  al- 
*'  though  the  benevolence  of  that  power  is  aot  partially  con. 
"  fined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his  juftice  all  men 
"  are  not  equally  the  objects  of  his  approbation."  , 
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faith  is,  "  That  God  chofe  the  Jews  as  his  pecu- 
"  liar  people,  not  rrom  any  partiality  to  them, 
"  but  that  there  might  be  one  nation  to  keep  alive 
"  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme  Deity  ;  which 
"  fhould  be  profperous  while  they  adhered  to  him, 
"  and  unprofperous  when  they  declined  to  ido- 
"  latry  ;  not  only  in  order  to  make  them  perfevere 
"  in  the  true  faith,  but  alfo  in  order  to  exemplify 
"  to  all  nations  the  conduct  of  his  Providence."  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  perverfe  Jews  claimed 
God  Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity  in  the  vul- 
gar acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  error 
throws  light  upon  an  incident  related  in  the  Ac~l& 
of  the  Apoftles.  There  was  a  prophecy  firmly 
believed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Mefliah  would  come 
among  them  in  perfon  to  reftore  their  kingdom. 
The  Chriftians  gave  a  different  fenfe  to  the  pro- 
phecy, namely,  that  the  kingdom  promifed  was 
not  of  this  world.  And  they  faid,  that  Chrift  was 
fent  to  pave  the  way  to  their  heavenly  kingdom, 
by  obtaining  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in 
abhorrence,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  conclude, 
that  the  Meffiah  would  be  fent  to  them  only, 
God's  chofen  people :  for  which  reafon,  even  the 
apoftles  were  at  firfl  doubtful  about  preaching  the 
gofpel  to  any  but  to  the  Jews  *.  But  the  apoftles 
reflecting,  that  it  was  one  great  purpofe  of  the 
million,  to  banifh  from  the  Jews  their  grovelling 

and 

*  See  the  xth  and  xith  chapters  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles. 
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and  impure  notion  of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  pro- 
claim a  flate  of  future  happinefs  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  Chrift,  they  proceeded  to  preach  the  go- 
fpel  to  all  men  :  "  Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth, 
"  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,  that  God  is  no 
"  refpeder  of  perfons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he 
"  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is 
"  accepted  with  him  *."  The  foregoing  reafon- 
ing,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews  :  they  could 
not  digeft  the  opinion,  that  God  fent  his  Meffiah 
to  fave  all  nations,  and  that  he  was  the  God  of 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  They  ftorm- 
ed  againft  Paul  in  particular,  for  inculcating  that 
do&rine  f . 

Confidering  that  religion  in  its  purity  was  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  gofpel,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  even 
Chriilians  fell  back  to  the  wormip  of  tutelar  dei- 
ties? They  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  abfurd  opi- 
nion, that  the  fupreme  Being  was  their  tutelar 
deity  :  but  they  held,  that  there  are  divine  per- 
fons fubordinate  to  the  Almighty,  who  take  under 
their  care  nations,  families,  and  even  individuals ; 
an  opinion  that  differs  not  efTentially  from  that  of 
tutelar  deities  among  the  Heathens.  That  opi- 
nion, which  flatters  felf-love,  took  root  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  deification  of  faints  was  intro- 
duced, fimilar  to  the  deification  of  heroes  among 

T  4  the 

*  A&s  of  the  Apoflles,  chap.  x.  34. 
I  A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  xiii. 
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the  ancients.     People  are  fond  of  friends  to  be 
their  intercefibrs ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Deity, 
deified  faints  were  thought  the  propereft  intercef- 
fors.    Temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  them  ; 
and  folemn   rites  of  worfhip   inftituted    to   render 
them  propitious.     It  was  imagined,  that  the  fouls 
of  deified  faints  are  at  liberty  to  roam  where  they 
lift,   and  that  they  love  the  places  where  their  bo- 
dies are   interred  ;  which   accordingly  made  the 
fepulchres  of  the   faints  a  common   rendezvous  of 
fupplicants.     What   paved   the  way  to  notions  fo 
abfurd,  was  the  grofs  ignorance  that  clouded  the 
Chriftian  world,  after  the  northern  barbarians  be- 
came matters  of  Europe.     In  the  feventh  century, 
the  bifhops  were  fo  illiterate,  as  to  be  indebted  to 
others  for  the  Ihallow  fermons  they  preached  ;  and 
the  very  few  of  that  order  who  had  any  learning, 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  compofing  infipid  homi- 
lies, collected  from  the  writings  of  Auguftin  and 
Gregory.      In  the  ninth   century,   matters   grew 
worfe  and  worfe  ;  for  thefe  faints,  held  at  firft  to 
be  mediators  for  Chriftians  in  general,   were  now 
converted  into  tutelar  deities  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe. 
An  opinion  prevailed,  that  fuch  faints  as  are  oc-  . 
cupied  about  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  in  general, 
have  little  time  for  individuals;  which  led  every 
church  and  every  private  Chriftian,  to  elect  for 
themfelves  a  particular  faint,   to   be  their  patron 
or  tutelar  deity.     That  practice  made  it  neceflary 
to  deify  faints  without  end,  in  order  to  furnifh  a 

tutelar 
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tutelar  deity  to  every  individual.  The  dubbing  of 
faints,  became  a  new  fource  of  abufes  and  frauds 
in  the  Chriftian  world  :  lying  wonders  were  in- 
vented, and  fabulous  hiftories  compofed,  to  ce- 
lebrate exploits  that  never  were  performed,  and 
to  glorify  perfons  who  never  had  a  being.  And 
thus  religion  among  Chriftians,  funk  down  to  as 
low  a  ftate  as  it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftill  remains  upon  hand,  a  capital  branch 
of  our  hiftory  ;  and  that  is  idolatry,  which  pro- 
perly lignifies  the  worfhipping  vifible  objects  as 
deities.  But  as  idolatry  evidently  fprung  from  re- 
ligious worfhip,  corrupted  by  the  ignorant  and 
brutim ;  it  will  make  its  appearance  with  more 
advantage  in  the  next  chapter,  of  which  religious 
worfhip  is  the  fubject. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  wary  fteps,  the  gra- 
dual progrefs  of  theology  through  many  ftages, 
correfporiding  to  the  gradual  openings  and  im- 
provements of  the  human  mind.  But  though  that 
progrefs,  in  almoft  all  countries,  appears  uniform 
with  refpecl  to  the  order  of  fucceffion,  it  is  far 
othervvife  with  refpedl  to  the  quicknefs  of  fuccef- 
fion :  nations,  like  individuals,  make  a  progrefs 
from  infancy  to  maturity  ;  but  they  advance  not 
with  an  equal  pace,  fome  making  a  rapid  progrefs 
toward  perfection  in  knowledge  and  in  religion, 
while  others  remain  ignorant  barbarians.  The 
religion  of  Hindoftan,  if  we  credit  hiftory  or  tra- 
dition, 
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dition,  had  advanced  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
purity  and  refinement,  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  Hindoftan  Bible,  termed  Cbatahbhade  or 
Sbaftah,  gives  an  account  of  the,  creation,  lapfe 
of  the  angels,  and  creation  of  man  ;  inftructs  us 
in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  denies  his  pre- 
fcience,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  free  will  in 
man ;  all  of  them  profound  doctrines  of  an  illu- 
minated people,  to  eftablim  which  a  long  courfe 
of  time  muft  have  been  requifite,  after  wandering 
through  errors  without  number.  Compared  with 
the  Hindoos  in  theology,  even  the  Greeks  were 
mere  favages.  The  Grecian  gods  were  held  to  be 
little  better  than  men,  and  their  hiftory,  as  above 
mentioned,  correfpends  to  the  notion  entertained 
of  them. 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with  refpect 
to  Deity,  I  have  confined  my  view  to  fuch  opi- 
nions as  are  fuggefted  by  principles  or  biafies 
that  make  a  part  of  common  nature  ;  omit- 
ting many  whimfical  notions,  no  better  than 
dreams  of  a  roving  imagination.  The  plan  deli- 
neated, mows  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  religion  through  all  nations.  That  irre- 
gular and  whimfical  notions  are  far  otherwife,  is 
not  wonderful.  Take  the  following  fpecimen. 
The  Kamflcatkans  are  not  fo  ftupidly  ignorant,  as 
to  be  altogether  void  of  curiofity.  They  fometimes 
think  of  natural  appearances. — Rain,  fay  they,  is 
fome  deity  piffing  upon  them ,  and  they  imagine 

the 
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the  rainbow  to  be  a  party-coloured  garment,  put 
on  by  him  in  preparing  for  that  operation.  They 
believe  wind  to  be  produced  by  a  god  making 
with  violence  his  long  hair  about  his  head.  Such 
tales  will  fcarce  amufe  children  in  the  nurfery. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  formerly  ac- 
knowledged no  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon, 
which  were  held  to  be  eternal.  Ambition  for  fu- 
,  periority  made  them  fall  out.  The  moon  being 
wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun,  was  delivered  of 
the  earth. 

Hitherto  of  the  gradual  openings  of  the  human 
mind  with  refpe6t  to  Deity.  I  clofe  this  fedlion 
with  an  account  of  fome  unfound  notions  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  Providence,  and  concerning 
fome  fpeculative  matters.  I  begin  with  the  for- 
mer. 

In  days  of  ignorance,  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence is  very  little  understood.  Far  from  having 
any  notion,  that  the  government  of  this  world  is 
carried  on  by  general  laws,  which  are  inflexible 
bccaufe  they  are  the  beft  poflible,  every  important 
event  is  attributed  to  an  immediate  interpolation 
of  the  Deity.  As  the  Grecian  gods  were  thought 
to  have  bodies  like  men,  and  like  men  to  require 
nourishment ;  they  were  imagined  to  aft  like  men, 
forming  mort- lighted  plans  of  operation,  and  va- 
rying them  from  time  to  time,  according  to  exi- 
gencies. Even  the  wife  Athenians  -had  an  utter 
averfion  at  philofophers  who  attempted  to  account 

for 
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for  effects  by  general  laws :  fuch  doctrine  they 
thought  tended  to   fetter  the  gods,  and  to  prevent 
them   from   governing   events   at   their   pleafure. 
An  eclipfe  being  held  a  prognoftic  given  by  the 
gods  of  fome  grievous  calamity,  Anaxagoras  was 
accufed  of  Atheifm  for  attempting  to  explain  the 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  by  natural  caufes :  he  was 
thrown   into  prifon,  and  with   difficulty  was  re- 
lieved by  the  influence  of  Pericles.     Protagoras 
was  banifhed  Athens  for  maintaining  the  fame  doc- 
trine.    Procopius  overflows  with  fignal  interpofi- 
tions  of  Providence  ;  and  Agathias,  beginning  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fagely  maintains,  that  from 
that  time  downward,  there  was  not  a  battle  loft 
but  by  an  immediate  judgment  of  God,  for  the 
fins  of  the  commander,  or  of  his  army,  or  of  one 
perfon  or  other.     Our  Saviour's  doctrine  with  re- 
fpect  to  thofe  who  fuffered  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Siloam,  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes ;  but 
fuperftitious  eyes  are  never  opened  by  inftrudion. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  deplorable  that  fuch  belief 
has  no  good  influence  on  manners :  on  the  contra- 
ry, never  doth  wickednefs  fo  much  abound  as  in 
dark  times.     A  curious  fact  is  related  by  Proco- 
pius *   with  refpect  to  that, fort  of  fuperftition. 
When  Rome  was  befieged  by  the  Goths  and  in 
danger  of  deftruction,  a  part  of  the  town- wall  was 
in  a  tottering  condition.     Belifarius,  propofing  to 
fortify  it,  was  oppofed   by  the   citizens,  affirm- 
ing, 
*   Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  I. 
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ing,  that  it  was  guarded  by  St  Peter.  Pro- 
copius  obferves,  that  the  event  anfwered  expec- 
tation ;  for  that  the  Goths,  during  a  tedious  liege, 
never  once  attempted  that  weak  part.  He  adds, 
that  the  wall  remained  in  the  fame  ruinous  ftate  at 
the  time  of  his  writing.  Here  is  a  curious  con- 
ceit,— Peter  created  atutelar  deity, able  and  willing 
to  counteract  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
material  world.  And' for  what  mighty  benefit  to 
his  votaries  ?  Only  to  fave  them  five  or  fifty  pounds 
in  rebuilding  the  crazy  part  of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  regular  courfe 
of  Providence,  to  believe,  as  many  formerly  did, 
that  in  all  doubtful  cafes  the  Almighty,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  never  fails  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the 
right  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople, 
ann.  1284,  being  fplit  into  parties  about  two  con- 
tending patriarchs,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  fire  to 
be  made  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  paper 
for  each  party  to  be  thrown  into  it ;  never  doubt- 
ing, but  that  God  would  fave  from  the  flames  the 
paper  given  in  for  the  party  whofe  caufe  he  efpou- 
fed.  But,  to  the  utter  aftonilhment  of  all  behold- 
ers, the  flames  paid  not  the  leaft  regard  to  either. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to  the  trial  by 
fire,  by  water,  and  by  fingle  combat.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  fuch  trials  were  com- 
mon among  many  nations  that  had  no  intercourfc 
one  with  another  :  even  the  enlightened  people  of 
Zndoftan  try  crimes  by  dipping  the  hand  of  a  fu- 

fpe&ed 
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fpected  perfon  in  boiling  oil.     In  cafes  of  doubtful 
proof,   they  recur  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  to  artificial  proofs.    One  is  to 
walk  barefoot  through  fire.  As  the  Siamitesare  ac- 
cuftomed  to  walk  barefooted,  their  foles  become 
hard  ;  and  thofe  who  have  {kill  have  a  good  chance 
to  efcape  without  burning.     The  art  is  to  fet  down 
their  feet  on  the  fire  with  all  their  weight,  which  ex- 
cludes the  air,  and  prevents  the  fire  from  burning. 
Another  proof  is  by  water.  The  accufer  and  accufed 
are  thrown  into  a  pond;  and  he  who  keeps  the  long- 
eft  under  water  is  declared  to  be  in  the  right. — 
Such  uniformity  is  there  with  refped  even  to  fu- 
perftitious  opinions.     Pope  Gregory  VII.  infifting 
that  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and  Aragon  mould  lay 
afide  their  Gothic  liturgy  for  the  Romifh,  the  mat- 
ter  was  put  to  trial  by  {ingle  combat ;  and  two 
champions  were  chofen  to  declare  by  victory  the 
opinion  of  God  Almighty.     The  Emperor  Otho  I. 
obferving  the  law-doctors  to  differ  about  the  right 
of  reprefentation  in  land-eftates,  appointed  a  duel ; 
and  the  right  of  reprefentation  gained  the  victory. 
If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  doctrine  palatable, 
it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar  deity,  who  with  lefs 
abfurdity  may  interpofe   in   behalf  of  a  favourite 
opinion,  or  of  a  favourite  people.      Appian  grave- 
ly reports,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  be- 
fieged  by  Mithridates,  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Ifis 
was  feen  to  dart  flames  of  fire  upon  a  bulky  en- 
gine, raifed  by  the  befiegers  to  overtop  the  wall. 

Hiftorians 
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Hiftorians  mention  an  incident  that  happened  in 
the  ifland  Celebes,  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  above  mentioned.  About  two  cen- 
turies ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  fome  Mahometan 
miffionaries  made  their  way  to  that  ifland.  The 
chiefLking,  ftruck  with  the  fear  of  hell  taught  by 
both,  aflembled  a  general  council ;  and  ftretching 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  addreffed  the  following 
prayer  to  the  fupreme  Being.  "  Great  God,  from 
"  thee  I  demand  nothing  but  juftice,  and  to  me 
"  thou  oweft  it.  Men  of  different  religions  have 
"  come  to  this  ifland,  threatening  eternal  punifh- 
"  ment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we  difobey  thy 
"  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ?  Speak,  O  my  God, 
"  who  art  the  author  of  nature  :  thou  knovveft  the 
"  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  in- 
"  tentionally  difobey  thee.  But  if  it  be  unwor- 
"  thy  of  thy  eflence  to  employ  the  language  of 
"  men,  I  call  upon  my  whole  people,  the  fun 
"  which  gives  me  light,  the  earth  which  bears  me, 
"  the  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire,  and  upon 
"  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for  me,  that  in  the 
"  fincerity  of  my  heart  I  wifti  to  know  thy  will ; 
"  and  -this  day  I  declare,  that  I  will  acknowledge 
"  as  the  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles,  the  firft  mini- 
"  fters  of  either  religion  that  (hall  land  on  this 
"  ifland." 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that  certain 
ceremonies  will  protect  one  from  mifchief.  In 
the  dark  ages  of  Chriflianity,  the  figning  with  the 

figure 
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figure  of  a  crofs,  was  held  not  only  to  be  an  anti- 
dote againft  the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to 
infpire  refolution  for  fupporting  trials  and  calami- 
ties: for  which  reafon  noChriftian  in  thofe  days  un- 
dertook any  thing  of  moment,  till  he  had  ufed  that 
ceremony.    It  was  firmly  believed  in  France,  that  a 
gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  hung  from  the  neck, 
was  a  protection  againft  all  difeafes :  and  we  find 
accordingly  a  hole  in  every  remaining  coin  of  that 
king,  for  fixing  it  to  a  ribband.     In  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  three  eftates,  ann. 
1484,  fupplicated  his  Majefty,  that  he  would  no 
longer  defer  the  being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil, 
as  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  vifibly  connected  with 
that  ceremony.     They  affirmed,  that  his  grand- 
father Charles  VII.   never  profpered  till  he  was 
anointed  ;  and  that  Heaven  afterward  fought  on 
his  fide,  till  the  Englifh  were  expelled  out  of  his 
kingdom  *.      The   high    altar  of   St  Margaret's 

church 

*  That  ridiculous  ceremony  is  kept  up  to  this  day  :  fuch 
power  has  cuftom.  Take  the  following  fample  of  it :  "  The 
"  Grand  Prior  of  St  Remi  opens  the  holy  phial,  and  gives 
*'  it  to  the  Archbiftiop,  who  with  a  golden  needle  takes 
"  fome  of  the  precious  oil,  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of 
*'  wheat,  which  he  mixes  with  confecrated  ointment.  The 
"  King  then  proftrates  himfelf  before  the  altar  on  a  violet- 
"  coloured  carpet,  embroidered  with  fleurs  de  lys,  while 
"  they  pray.  Then  the  King  rifes,  and  tbe  Archbifhop 
"  anoints  him  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  ftomach, 
•'  on  the  two  elbows,  and  on  the  joints  of  the  arms.  Af- 

"  ter 
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church  in  the  ifland  of  Icolmkill,  was  covered  with 
a  plate  of  blue  marble  finely  veined  ;  which  has 
iuffered  from  a  ftiperftitious  conceit,  that  the  fmall- 
cft  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  fhip  from  linking.     It 
has  accordingly  been  carried  off  piece-meal ;  and 
at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  enough  left  to  make  an 
experiment.     In  the  Sadder,  certain  prayers  are 
enjoined  when  one  fneezes  or  pifTes,  in  order  to 
chafe  away  the  devil.     Cart-wheels  in  Lifbon,  are 
compofed  of  two  chimfy  boards  nailed  together 
in  a  circular  form.     Though  the  noife  is  intole- 
rable, the  axles  are  never  greafed  ;  the  noife,  fay 
they,  frightens  the  devil  from  hurting  their  oxen. 
Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  carried,  as  to 
found  a  belief,  that  the  devil  by  magic  can  con- 
troul  the  courfe  of  Providence.     A  Greek  bifhop 
having  dreamed  that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed 
by  magic,  the  fuppofed  magician  andliis  fon  were 
condemned  to  die,  without  the  lead  evidence  but 
the  d/eam.     Montefquieu  collects  a  number  of  cir- 
cumflances,  each  of  which,  though  all  extremely 
improbable,  ought  to  have  been  clearly  made  out, 

in 

"  ter  the  feveral  anointings,  the  Archbifbop  of  Rheims, 
4<  the  Bifhops  of  Laon  and  Beauvais  clofe  the  openings  of  the 
"  ftiirt ;  the  High  Chamberlain  puts  on  the  tunic  and  the 
"  royal  mantle  ;  the  King  then  kneels  again,  and  is  a- 
"  nointed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands."  Is  this  farce  lefs 
ludicrous  than  that  of  an  Englifh  King  curing  the  King's 
evil  with  a  touch  ? 

VOL.  HI.  U 
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in  order  to  prove  the  crime  *.  The  Emperor 
Theodore  Lafcaris,  imagining  magic  to  be  the 
caufe  of  his  diftemper,  put  the  perfons  fufpected  to 
the  trial  of  holding  a  red-hot  iron  without  being 
burnt.  In  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
canons  of  feveral  councils,  and  in  the  ancient  laws 
of  Norway,  punifhments  are  enacted  againft  thofe 
who  are  fuppofed  able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed 
Ttmpejlarii.  During  the  time  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  there  was  in  the  court  of  France  a 
jumble  of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  debauchery, 
fuperftition,  and  atheifm.  It  was  common  to  take 
the  refemblance  of  enemies  in  wax,  in  order  to 
torment  them  by  roafting  the  figure  at  a  flow  fire, 
and  pricking  it  with  needles.  If  an  enemy  happen- 
ed in  one  inftance  of  a  thoufand  to  pine  and  die, 
the  charm  was  eftablifhed  for  ever.  Sorcery  and 
•witchcraft  were  fo  univerfally  believed  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  a  preamble  to  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
ann.  1511,  it  is  fet  forth,  "  That  fmiths,  weavers, 
"  and  women,  boldly  take  upon  them  great  cures, 
"  in  which  they  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witch- 
"  craft."  The  firft  printers,  who  were  Germans, 
having  carried  their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt  alive  as 
forcerers ;  and  did  not  efcape  punimment  but  by 
a  precipitate  flight.  It  had  indeed  much  appear- 
ance of  forcery,  that  a  man  could  write  fo  many 
copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighteft  variation. 

Superftition 
t  L'Efprit  des  loix,  lib.  12.  ch.  5, 
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Superftition  flourimes  in  times  of  danger  and 
difmay.  During  the  civil  wars  of  France  and  of 
England,  fuperftition  was  carried  to  extravagance. 
Every  one  believed  in  magic,  charms,  fpells,  for- 
cery,  witchcraft,  &c.  The  mod  abfurd  tales  paft 
current  as  gofpel  truths.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  who 
xvas  faid  to  have  made  a  compadt  with  the  devil, 
to  procure  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  her  lover. 
This  ridiculous  ftory  was  believed  through  all 
France  ;  and  is  reported  as  a  truth  by  the  Duke 
de  Sully.  Muft  not  fuperftition  have  been  at  a 
high  pitch,  when  that  great  man  was  infefted  with 
it?  James  Howel,  eminent  for  knowledge  and  for 
the  figure  he  made  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, relates  as  an  undoubted  truth  an  abfurd  fic- 
tion concerning  the  town  of  Hamelen,  that  the  de- 
vil with  a  bagpipe  enticed  all  the  rats  out  of  the 
town,  and  drowned  them  in  a  lake  ;  and  becaufe 
his  promifed  reward  was  denied,  that  he  made  the 
children  fuffer  the  fame  fate.  Upon  a  manufcript 
doubting  of  the  exiftence  of  witches,  he  obferves, 
"  that  there  are  fome  men  of  a  mere  negative  ge- 
"  nius,  who  crofs  and  puzzle  the  cleared  truths 
"  with  their  but;  yet,  if.:  they  will  flap  the  lie  in 
"  Truth's  teeth,  though  (he  vifibly  (lands  before 
*'  their  face  without  any  vizard.  Such  perverfe 
"  crofs-grained  fpirits  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by 
"  arguments,  but  palpable  proofs  :  as  if  one  deny 
•'  that  the  fire  burns,  or  that  he  hath  a  riofe  on  his 
U  2  "  face  % 
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"  face ;  there  is  no  way  to  deal  with  him,  but 
"  to  pull  him  by  the  tip  of  the  one  and  put  his 
**  finger  into  the  other." 

In  an  age  of  fuperftition,  men  of  the  greateft 
judgment  are  infected  :  in  an  enlightened  age,  fu- 
perftition is  confined  among  the  vulgar.  Would 
one  imagine  that  the  great  Louis  of  France  is  an 
exception.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his  vanity 
or  his  fuperftition  was  the  moft  eminent.  The 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  was  his  favourite  and  his 
moft  fuccefsful  general.  In  order  to  throw  the 
Duke  out  of  favour,  his  rivals  accufed  him  of  ha- 
ving a  compact  with  the  devil.  The  King  permit- 
ted him  to  be  treated  with  great  brutality,  on  evi- 
dence no  lefs  foolifh  and  abfurd,  than  that  on 
which  old  women  were  fome  time  ago  condemned 
as  witches. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  attributing  ex- 
traordinary virtue  to  certain  things,  in  themfelves 
of  no  fignificancy.  The  Hungarians  were  poflef- 
fed  of  a  golden  crown,  fent  from  heaven  with 
the  peculiar  virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  beftowing 
upon  the  perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title 
to  be  their  king. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  effort  of  abfurd  fu- 
perftition, is  a  perfua(ion,.that  one  may  controul  the 
courfe  of  Providence,  ,.by  making  a  downright  bar- 
gain with  God  Almighty  to  receive  from  him  quid 
pro  quo.  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named  by 
the  Ruffians  fiaravinjkoi,  have  in  every  hut  a  wood- 
en 
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en  idol   about  eighteen  inches  high ;    to  which 
they  addrefs  their  prayers  for  plenty  of  game  in 
hunting,  promifing  it,  if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or 
a  new  bonnet :  a  fort  of  bargain  abundantly  bru- 
tifh ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere  favages,  than 
what  is  made  with  the  Virgin  Mary  by  enlighten- 
ed Roman  Catholics ;  who,  upon  condition  of  her 
relieving  them  from  diftrefs,  promife  her  a  waxen, 
taper  to  burn  on  her  altar.      Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
made  a  vow,  that,  upon  condition  of  gaining  the 
battle  of  St  Quintin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery 
of  Kfcurial ;  as  if  an  ertablifhment  for  fome  idle 
monks,  could  be  a  motive  with  the  Great  God  to 
vary  the  courfe  of  his  Providence  *.      Befide  the 
abfurdity  of  thinking  that  fuch  vows  can  have  the 
effeft  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  Providence ; 
they  betray  a  moft  contemptible  notion  of  the 
Deity,  as  if  his  favours,  like  a  horfe  or  a  cow, 
could  be  purchafed  with  money. 

But,  however  loofe  and  disjointed  events  appear 
to  the  ignorant,  when  viewed  as  paft  or  as  pafling  ; 
future  events  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 
The  dodlrine  of  prognoftics,  is  evidently  founded 

U  3  upon 

*  Having  gained  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  on  the  feftival  of 
St  Laurence,  Philip  reckoned  himfelf  obliged  to  the  faint  for 
this  victory,  as  much  as  to  God  Almighty  ;  and  accordingly, 
he  not  only  built  the  monaftery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a 
church  for  the  faint,  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one 
roof :  and,  what  is  not  a  little  ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built  in 
refemblance  of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to  the  legend* 
was  the  inftrument  o£  Laurence's  martyrdom. 
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upon  a  fuppofition  that  future  events  are  unalter- 
ably fixed  ;  for  otherwife  that  dodtrine  would  ap- 
pear abfurd,  even  to  the  ignorant.  No  bias  in  hu- 
man nature  has  greater  influence,  than  curiofity 
about  futurity  ;  which  in  dark  ages  governs  with- 
out controul :  men  with  no  lefs  folly  than  induf- 
try  have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  air,  and 
even  the  ftars,  for  prognoilics  of  future  events. 
The  Greeks  had  their  oracles,  the  Romans  their 
augurs,  and  all  the  world  their  omens.  The  Gre- 
cian oracles  and  the  Roman  auguries,  are  evident- 
ly built  upon  their  belief  of  tutelar  deities ;  and 
the  numberlefs  omens  that  influence  weak  people 
in  every  country,  feem  to  reft  upon  the  fame  foun- 
dation *.  Ancient  hiftories  are  (luffed  with  omens, 
prodigies,  and  prognoftics :  Livy  overflows  with 
fooleries  of  that  kind.  Endlefs  are  the  adverfe 
omens  reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria,  that  are 
faid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  defeat  of  Craflus 
by  the  Parthians ;  and  no  fewer  in  number  are 
thofe  which  happened  at  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Hadrian,  if  we  believe  Spartianus.  Lampri- 
dius,  with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens  which 

prognosticated 

*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Romans  were  fuperftitioufly  ad- 
difted  to  omens  and  auguries  :  like  mere  favages,  they  put  no 
value  upon  any  fcience  but  that  of  war  ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
they  banifhed  all  philofophers,  as  ufelefs  members  of  fociety. 
Thus,  that  nation,  fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war,  furrendered 
themfelves  blindly  to  fupcrftition,  and  became  flaves  to  imagi- 
ftary  evils.  Even  their  graveft  hiftorians  were  deeply  tainted 
with  that  difeafe. 
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prognofticated  that  Alexander  Severus  would  be 
Emperor :  he  was  born  the  fame  day  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  died  :  he  was  brought  forth 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great : 
he  was  named  Alexander  ;  and  an  old  woman  gave 
to  his  mother,  a  pigeon's  egg  of  a  purple  colour 
produced  on  his  birth-day.     A  comet  is  an  infal- 
lible prognoflic  of  the  death  of  a  king.     But  of 
what  king  ?  Why,  of  the  king  who  dies  next.— 
Suetonius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a  pulpit-inftruc- 
tor,  informs  us,  that  the  death  of   the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  predicted  by  a  comet ;  and  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  the  fall  of  a  tower  during  an  earthquake*. 
Such  opinions,  having  a  foundation  in  our  nature, 
take  fail  hold  of  the  mind,  when  invigorated  by 
education  and  example.      Even  philofophy  is  not 
fufficient  to  eradicate  them  but  by  flow  degrees : 
witnefs  Tacitus,  the  molt  profound  of  all  hifto- 
rians,  who  cannot  forbear  to  ufher  in  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifh  account  of  a 
flrange  unknown  bird  appearing  at  that  time.     He 
indeed,  with  decent  referve,  mentions  it  only  as  a 
fact  reported  by  others ;  but  from  the  glow  of  his 
narrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftory  had  made  an 
impreffion   upon   him.     When   Onofander  wrote 
his  military  institutions,  which  was  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  intrails  of  an  animal  facrificed  were 
{till  depended  on  as  a  prognoftic  of  good  or  bad 

U  4  fortune. 

*  Charlemagne,  though  an  eminent  aftronomer  for  his  time, 
was  afraid  of  comets  and  eclipfes. 
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fortune.     And  in  chap.  15.  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  the  misfortunes  that  fometimes  happen- 
ed after  the  mod  favourable  prognoftics ;  laying 
the  blame,  not  upon  the  prognoftic,  but  upon  fome 
crofs  accident  that  was  not  forefeen  by  the  tutelar 
deity.     The  ancient  Germans  drew  many  of  their 
omens  from  horfes  :   "  Proprium  gentis,  equorum 
"  praefagia  ac  monitus  experiri.     Ptiblice  aluntur 
"  iifdem    nemoribus  ac   lucis,    candide,  et  nallo 
"  mortali  opere  contacli,  quos  preffbs  facro  currtf, 
"  facerdos,  ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civitatis,  comitan- 
"  tur,  hinnitusque  ac  fremitus  obfervant.      Nee 
*'  ulli  aufpicio  major  fides,  non  folum  apud  pie- 
"  be m,  fed  apud  proceves,  apud  facerdotes  *  f ." 
There  is  fcarce  a  thing  feenor  imagined,  but  what 
the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  confider  as  a  pro- 
gnoftic of  fome  future  event.     The  Hindoos  rely 
on  the  augury  of  birds,  precifely  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans did.    Though  there  is  not  the  flighteft  pro- 
bability, that   an  impending  misfortune  was  ever 
prevented  by  fuch  prognoftics ;  yet  the  defire  of 
knowing  future  events  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  our 

nature, 

*  "  It  Is  peculiar  to  that  people,  to  deduce  omens  and  pre- 
"-  fages  from  horfes.  Thefe  animals  are  maintained  at  the 
4t  public  expence,  in  groves  and  forefts,  and  are  not  allowed 
"  to  be  polluted  with  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  but  being 
"  yoked  in  the  facred  chariot,  the.prieft,  and  the  king,  or  chief 
"  of  the  ftate,  attend  them,  and  carefully  obferve  their  neigh- 
"  ings  and  fnortings.  The  greateft  faith  is  given  to  this  me- 
"  thod  of  augury,  both  among  the  vulgar  and  the  nobles,'* 

f  Tacitus  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  i©. 
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nature,  that  omens  will  always  prevail  among  the 
vulgar,  in  fpite  of  the  cleareft  light  of  philofo- 
phy*. 

With  refpecl  to  prophecies  in  particular,  one  a- 
pology  may  be  made  for  them,  that  no  other  pro- 
gnoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt  to  do  mifchief.  What 
Procopius  f  obferves  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  prophecies,  "  That  it  is 
"  above  the  fagacity  of  man  to  explain  any  of 
"  them  before  the  event  happen.  Matters  are 
"  there  handled,  not  in  any  order,  nor  in  a  conti- 
"  nued  difcourfe :  but  after  mentioning  the  dif- 
"  treifes  of  Africa,  for  example,  they  give  a  flight 
*'  touch  at  the  Perfians,  the  Romans,  the  AfTy- 
"  rians ;  then  returning  to  the  Romans,  they  fall 
"  flap-dalh  upon  the  calamities  of  Britain."  A 
curious  example  of  this  obfervation,  is  a  book  of 
prophecies  compofed  in  Scotland  by  Thomas  Lear- 
mont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymert  be- 
caufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme.  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of  Cicero  reports,  that  a  fpeclre  appeared  to  Ci- 
cero's nurfe,  and  foretold,  that  the  child  would  be- 
come a  great  fupport  to  the  Roman  ftate ;  and 

moft 

*  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  human  pride,  that  a  great  philofo- 
pher  [Baton]  fhould  think  like  the  vulgar  upon  this  fubjedl  ? 
With  refpeft  to  rejoicings  in  London  upon  tke  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, he  fays,  *'  not  from  any  affeclion  to  the  Scots,  but  from 
*'  a  fecret  inftinft  and  infpiration  of  the  advantages  that  would 
"  accrue  from  the  match." 

f  Gothica  Hiftoria,  lib.  i. 
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moil  innocently  he  makes  the  following  reflection, 
"  This  might  have  panned  for  an  idle  tale,  had  not 
"  Cicero  demonftrated  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
"  tion."     At  that  rate,  if  a  prediction  happen  to 
prove  true,  it  is  a  real  prophecy  ;  if  otkerwife,  it 
is  an  idle  tale.     There  have  been  prophecies  not 
altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sybilline  oracles. 
Napier,  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  found  the  day 
of  judgment  to  be  predicted   in  the  Revelation  ; 
and  named  the  very  day,  which  unfortunately  he 
furvived.     He  made  another  prediction,  but  pru- 
dently named  a  day  fo  diftant  as  to  be  in  no  ha- 
zard of  bluming  a  fecond  time.     Michel  Stifels,  a 
German  clergyman,  fpent  molt  of  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  difcover  the  day  of  judgment;  and  at 
Jaft  announced  to  his  parifhioners,  that  it  would 
happen  within  a  year.     The  parimioners,  refolving 
to  make  the  beft  of  a  bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time 
merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up  proviiions  for 
another  year  ;  and  fo  nice  vyas  their  computation, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  not  a  morfel  re- 
maining, either  of  food  or  of  induftry.     The  fa- 
mous Jurieu  has  (hewn  great  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing prophecies ;  of  which  take  the  following  iri- 
ftance.   In  his  book,  intituled  Accompli/bment  of  the 
Prophecies,  he  demo  nitrates,  that  the  beafl  in  the 
Apocalypfe,  which  held  the  poculum  aureum  ple- 
num abominationum  *,  is  the  Pope  ;  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  four  Latin  words 

compofe 
*  "  The  golden  cup  full  of  abominations." 
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compofe  the  word  papa;  a  very  fingular  prophe- 
cy indeed,  that  is  a  prophecy  in  Latin,  but  in  no 
other  language.  The  candid  reader  will  advert, 
that  fuch  prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour  and 
tend  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  his  miffion,  fall  not 
under  the  foregoing  reafoning ;  for  they  do  not 
anticipate  futurity,  by  producing  foreknowledge 
of  future  events.  They  were  not  underftood  till 
our  Saviour  appeared  among  men  ;  and  then  they 
were  clearly  underftood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperftition  in  its  various 
modes.  In  dark  times  it  was  believed  univerfally, 
that  by  certain  forms  and  invocations,  the  fpirits 
of  the  dead  could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future 
events.  A  lottery  in  Florence,  gainful  to  the  go- 
vernment and  ruinous  to  the  people,  gives  great 
fcope  to  fuperftition.  A  man  who  purpofes  to  pur- 
chafe  tickets,  muft  faft  ;fix  and  thirty  hours,  muft 
repeat  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater 
Nofters,  muft  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  muft 
not  go  to  bed,  muft  continue  in  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  to  faints,  till  fome  propitious  faint  appear 
and  declare  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  fuccefsful. 
The  man,  fatigued  with  fafting,  praying,  and  ex- 
pectation, falls  aileep.  Occupied  with  the  thoughts 
he  had  when  awake,  he  dreams  that  a  faint  appears, 
and  mentions  the  lucky  numbers.  If  he  be  difap- 
pointed,  he  is  vexed  at  his  want  of  memory  ;  but 
trufts  in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  oracle.  Again 
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he  falls  afleep,  again  fees  a  vifion,  and  again  is  dif- 
appointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were  fo  much 
relied  on  as  even  to  be  marked  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  kalendars,  make  an   appendix  to  prophe- 
cies.    The  Tartars  never  undertake  any  thing  of 
moment  on  a  Wednefday,  being  held  by  them  un- 
lucky.    The  Nogayan  Tartars  hold  every  thir- 
teenth year  to  be  unlucky:  they   will  not  even 
wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it  would  be 
their  death  ;  and  they  maintain,  that  none  of  their 
warriors  ever  returned  who  went  upon  an  expedi- 
tion in  one  of  thefe  years.     They  pafs  that  time 
in  fading  and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  marry. 
— The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have  days  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate  with  refpecl  to  the  birth 
of  children :  they  deftroy   without  mercy  every 
child  that  is  born  on  an  unfortunate  day. 

There  are  unlucky  names  as  well  as  unlucky 
days.  Julien  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  chofen  Pope, 
was  inclined  to  keep  his  own  name.  But  it  being 
obferved  to  him  by  the  cardinals,  fays  Guichardin, 
that  the  popes  who  retained  their  own  name  had 
all  of  them  died  within  the  year,  he  took  the  name 
of  Clement,  and  was  Clement  VII.  As  John  was 
held  an  unlucky  name  for  a  king,  John,  heir  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  was  perfuaded  to  change  his 
name  into  Robert ;  and  he  was  Robert  III. 

I  clofe  this  important  article  with  a  reflection 
that  will  make  an  impreflion  upon  every  rational 
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perfon.  The  knowledge  of  future  events,  as  far 
as  it  tends  to  influence  our  conduct,  is  inconliftent 
with  a  ftate  of  activity,  fuch  as  Providence  has 
allotted  to  man  in  this  life.  It  would  deprive  him 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  leave  him  nothing  to  de- 
liberate upon,  nor  any  end  to  profecute.  In  a 
word,  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  activity,  and  re- 
duce him  to  be  merely  a  paffing  being.  Provi- 
dence therefore  has  wifely  drawn  a  veil  over  fu- 
ture event's,  affording  us  no  light  for  prying  into 
them  but  fagacity  and  experience. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  abfurd  opi- 
nions about  the  conduct  of  Providence,  that  have 
prevailed  among  Chriilians,  and  ftill  prevail  among 
fome  of  them.    Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd  have 
prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.     I  confine  my- 
felf  to  one  or  two  inftances ;  for  to  make  a  com- 
plete lift  would  require  a  volume.    The  firft  I  mall 
mention,  and  the  moft  noted,  is  tranfubftantiation  j 
a  doctrine  in  which  it  is  aflerted,  firft,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament  are  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ;   next, 
that  his  body  and  blood  exifts  wholly  and  entirely 
in  every  particular  facrament  adminiftered  in  the 
Chriftian  world  even  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time. 
This  article  of  faith,  though  it  has  not  the  leaft 
influence  on  practice,  is  reckoned  fo  eflential  to 
falvation,  as  to  be  placed  above  every  moral  duty. 
The  following  text  is  appealed  to  as  its  fole  foun- 
4ation.     "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus  took 

"  bread, 
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"  bread,  and  blefied  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
"  the  difciples,  and  faid,   Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
"  body.     And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
•'  and  gave  it  to  them,  faying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it : 
"  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  teftament,  which 
"  is  fhed  for  many  for  the  remiffion  of  fins.     But 
"  I  fay  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of 
"  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
"  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
•"  dom*."      That  this  is  a  metaphor,  muft  ilrikc 
every  one :  the  paflage  cannot  even  bear  a  literal 
meaning,  coniidering  the  final  claufe ;  for  furely 
the  moil  zealous   Roman  Catholic   believes  not, 
that  Chriftians  are  to  drink  new  wine  with  their 
Saviour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  not  fo  much  as  infinuated,  that  there 
was  here  any  miraculous  tranfubftantiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine .  into  the  body  and   blood  of  our 
Saviour  ;  nor  is  it  infinuated,  that  the  apoftles  be- 
lieved they  were  eating  the  flefh  of  their  mafter, 
and  drinking  his  blood.     St  John,  the   favourite 
apoftle,  mentions  not  a  word  of  this  ceremony, 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had 
he  imagined  it  an  efTential  article  of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  were  clearly  ex- 
preffed  in  this  text,  yet  men  of  underftanding  will 
be  loth  to  admit  a  meaning  that  contradicts  their 
five  fenfes.  They  will  refledt,  that  no  man  now 
living  ever  faw  the  original  books  of  the  New 

Tenement ; 
*  St  Matthew,  xxvi.  26.  CsV. 
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Teftament ;  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the  editions 
we  have,  are  copied  dire&ly  from  the  originals. 
Every  remove  from  them  is  liable  to  errors,  which 
may  juftly  create  a  fufpicion  of  texts  that  contra- 
dict reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Add,  that  the  bulk 
of  Chriftians  have  not  even  a  copy  from  the  ori- 
ginal to  build  their  faith  upon  ;  but  only  a  tranf- 
lation  into  another  language.  But  the  fecond 
branch  of  this  article  is  obvious  to  a  ftill  ftronger 
objection  than  of  its  contradicting  our  lenfes :  it 
is  a  direct  inconfiftence,  as  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive it  poffible  that  the  fame  body  or  thing  can 
be  in  two  different  places  at  the  fame  time. 

And  this  leads  to  what  chiefly  determined  me 
to  felecl:  that  inflance.  God  and  nature  have  be- 
ftowed  upon  us  the  faculty  ©f  reafon,  for  diftin- 
guifhing  truth  from  falfehood.  If,  by  reafoning 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  we  difcover  a  pro- 
pofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  remain  indifferent :  we  muft  judge,  and  our  be- 
lief mufl  be  regulated  by  our  judgment.  I  fay 
more,  to  judge  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  Maker;  for 
to  what  purpofe  has  he  beftowed  reafon  upon  us, 
but  in  order  to  diredt  our  judgment?  At  the 
fame  time,  we  may  depend  on  it  as  an  intuitive 
truth,  that  God  will  never  impofe  any  belief  on 
us,  contradictory,  not  only  to  our  reafon/  but  to  our 
fenfes. 

The  following  objection  however  will  perhaps 
rHtlh  more  with  people  of  plain  understanding. 

Tranfubflantiation 
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Tranfubftantiation  is  a  very  extraordinary  mi- 
racle, reiterated  every  day  and  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  by  priefts  not  always  remarkable  either 
for  piety  or  for  morality.  Now  I  demand  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  following  plain  queftion  :  To  what 
good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch  a  profuiion  of  mi- 
racles fubfervient  ?  I  fee  none.  But  I  difcover 
a  very  bad  one,  if  they  have  any  influence  ;  which 
is,  that  they  accuftom  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even  the  groffeft 
favages  are  ever  guilty  of:  fome  of  thefe  indeed 
devour  the  flefh  of  their  enemies  ;  but  none  of 
them  the  flefh  of  their  friends,  efpecially  of  their 
greateft  friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  people  ef that 
religion,  I  am  confident,  that  this  fuppofed  miracle 
has  no  influence  whatever  upon  their  manners : 
to  me  it  appears  impoflible  for  any  man  ferioufly 
to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine  ufed  at  the 
Lord's  fupper,  is  actually  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour.  The  Romifh  church 
requires  the  belief  of  tranfubftantiation ;  and  a 
zealous  Catholic,  out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks  he 
believes  it.  Convince  once  a  man  that  falvation 
depends  on  belief,  and  he  will  believe  any  thing  ; 
that  is,  he  will  imagine  that  he  believes :  Credo. 
quia  impoflibile  eft  *. 

That 

*  A  traveller  defcribing  the  Virgin  Mary's  houfe  at  Loretto, 
has  the  following  reflexion.  "  When  there  are  fo  many  faints 
'*  endued  with  fuch  miraculous  powers,  fo  many  relics,  and 
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That  our  firfl  reformers,  who  were  prone  to 
differ  from  the  Romifh  faith,  fhould  adopt  this 
do&rine,  mews  the  fupreme  influence  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  The  Lutherans  had  not  even  the  excufe  of 
inattention  :  after  ferious  examination,  they  added 
one  abfurdity  more  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain  bread  and  wine  as  at 
firft ;  which  is  termed  by  them  confubftantiation. 
I  am  pevfuaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  man 
of  them  harbours  fuch  a  thought. 

Many 

"  fo  many  impregnated  wells,  each  of  them  able  to  cure  the 
"  moft  dangerous  difeafes  ;  one  would  wonder,  that  phyfi- 
"  cians  could  live  there,  or  others  die.  But  people  die  here  as 
"  elfewhere ;  and  even  churchmen,  who  preach  upon  the 
"  miracles  Wrought  by  relics,  grow  fick  and  die  like  other 
"  men."  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  :  it  is  another  thing  to 
fancy  that  we  believe.  In  the  year  1666  a  Jew  named  Saba- 
tai Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretending  to  be  the  true  Mef- 
fiah,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  fo  by  many.  The  Grand 
Signior,  for  proof  of  his  miffion,  infifted  for  a  miracle  ;  pro- 
pofing  that  he  fhould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark  to  be  (hot  at, 
and  promifing  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  if  he  re- 
mained unwounded.  Sabatai,  declining  the  trial,  turned 
Mahometan  to  fave  his  life.  But  obferve  the  blindnefs  of  fu- 
perftition  :  though  Sabatai  was  feen  every  day  walking  the 
ftreets  of  Conftantinople  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  many  Jews  in- 
fitted  that  the  true  Sabatai  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  leaving 
only  behind  him  his  fhadow  ;  and  probably  they  moft  pioufly 
fancied  that  they  believed  fo. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Many  perfons,  impenetrable  by  a  ferious  argu- 
ment, can  difcover  falfehood  when  put  in  a  ridi- 
culous light.  It  requires,  I  am  fenfible,  a  very 
delicate  hand  to  attack  a  grave  fubject  with  ridi- 
cule as  a  teft  of  truth  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  I  for- 
bear to  offer  any  thing  of  my  own.  But  I  will 
fet  before  my  readers  fome  excerpts  from  a  book 
of  abfolute  authority  with  Roman  Catholics. 
Though  tranfubftantiation  be  there  handled  in  the 
moft  ferious  manner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  in  my 
judgment  it  is  happily  contrived  to  give  it  a  moft 
ridiculous  appearance.  The  book  is  the  Roman 
Miflal,  from  which  the  following  is  a  literal  tranf- 
lation. 

"  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the  matter,  in  the 
"  form,  in  the  minifter,  or  in  the  action.  Firft, 
"  in  the  matter.  If  the  bread  be  not  of  wheat, 
"  or  if  there  be  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain 
"  that  it  cannot  be  called  wheat-bread,  or  if  any 
"  way  corrupted,  it  does  not  make  a  facrament. 
"  If  it  be  made  with  rofe-water,  or  any  other 
"  diftilled  water,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  make  a 
"  facrament  or  not.  Though  corruption  have 
"  begun,  or  though  it  be  leavened,  it  makes  a  fa- 
"  crament,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

"  If  the  celebrator,  before  confecration,  ob- 
"  ferve  that  the  hoft  is  corrupted,  or  is  not 
"  of  wheat,  he  muft  take  another  hoft:  if  af- 
"  ter  confecration,  he  muft  ftill  take  another  and 

"  fwallow 
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"  fwallow  it,  after  which  he  muft  alfo  fwallow  the 
"  firft,  or  give  it  to  another,  or  preferve  it  in  fome 
"  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  have  fwal- 
"  lowed  the  firft  before  obferving  its  defects,  he 
"  muft  neverthelefs  fwallow  alfo  the  perfect  hoft  ; 
"  becaufe  the  precept  about  the  perfection  of  the 
"  facrament,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  ta- 
"  king  it  fafting.  If  the  confecrated  hoft  difap- 
"  pear  by  an  accident,  as  by  wind,  by  a  miracle, 
"  or  by  fome  animal,  another  muft  be  confecra- 
"  ted. 

"  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid,  or  made 
"  of  unripe  grapes,  or  be  mixed  with  fo  much 
"  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine,  it  is  no  facrament. 
"  If  the  wine  have  begun  to  four  or  to  be  cor- 
"  rupted,  or  be  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with 
"  water,  or  mixed  with  rofe- water  or  other  di- 
"  ftilled  water,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but  the  ce- 
"  lebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

"  If  the  prieft,  before  confecration,  obferve  that 
"  the  materials  are  not  proper,  he  muft  ftop,  if 
"  proper  materials  cannot  be  got ;  but  after  con- 
"  fecration,  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
"  dal.  If  proper  materials  can  be  procured  by 
"  waiting,  he  muft  wait  for  them,  that  the  facri- 
"  fice  may  not  remain  imperfect. 

"  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words  of 
"  confecration  be  omitted,  or  any  of  them  be 
"  changed  into  words  of  a  different  meaning,  it 
"  is  no  facrament :  if  they  be  changed  into  words 
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"  of  the  fame  meaning,  it  makes  a   facrament ; 
"  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

"  Third,  in  the  minifter.     If  he  does  not  in- 
"  tend  to  make  a  facrament,  but  to  cheat ;    if 
"  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine,  or  any  wafer  that 
"  he  has  not  in  his  eye,   and  does  not  intend  to 
"  confecrate  ;  if  he  have  before  him  eleven  wafers, 
"  and  intends  to  confecrate  only  ten,   not  deter- 
"  mining  what  ten  he  intends  :  in  thefe  cafes  the 
"  confecration  does   not  hold,   becaufe  intention 
"  is  requifite.     If  he  think  there  .are  ten  only, 
"  and  intends  to  confecrate  all  before  him,   they 
"  are  all  confecrated  ;  therefore  priefts  ought  al- 
"  ways  to   have   fuch   intention.     If   the   prieft, 
"  thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer,  mail,  after  the 
"  confecration,  find  two  flicking  together,  he  mud 
•'  take  them  both.     And  he  muft  take  off  all  the 
"  remains  of  the  confecrated  matter ;  for  they  all 
"  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.     If  in  confecra- 
"  ting,  the  intention  be  not  actual  by  wandering 
"  of  mind,  but  virtual  in  approaching  the  altar, 
"  it  makes  a  facrament  :  though   priefts  mould  be 
"  careful  to  have  intention   both  virtual  and  ac- 
"  tual. 

"  Befide  intention,  the  pried  may  be  deficient 
"  in  difpofition  of  mind.  If  he  be  fufpended,  or 
"  degraded,  or  excommunicated,  or  under  mortal 
"  fin,  he  makes  a  facrament,  but  fins  grievoufly. 
f  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition  of  body. 
<f  If  he  have  not  fafled  from  midnight,  if  he  have 

"  tafted 
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"  tailed  water,  or  any  other  drink  or  meat,  even 
"  in  the  way  of  medicine,  he  cannot  celebrate 
"  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken  meat  or 
"  drink  before  midnight,  even  though  he  have  not 
"  ilept  nor  digefted  it,  he  does  not  fin.  But  on 
"  account  of  the  perturbation  of  mind,  which  bars 
"  devotion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

"  If  any  remains  of  meat,  (licking  in  the  mouth, 
"  be  fwallowed  with  the  hoft,  they  do  not  prevent 
"  communicating,  provided  they  be  fwallowed, 
"  not  as  meat,  but  as  fpittle.  The  fame  is  to 
"  be  faid,  if  in  warning  the  mouth  a  drop  of 
"  water  be  fwallowed,  provided  it  be  againft  our 
"  will. 

"  Fourth,  in  the  adion.  If  any  requifite  be 
"  wanting,  it  is  no  facrament ;  for  example,  if  it 
"  be  celebrated  out  of  holy  ground,  or  upon  an 
"  altar  not  confecrated,  or  not  covered  with  three 
"  napkins  :  if  there  be  no  wax  candles  ;  if  it  be 
"  not  celebrated  between  day-break  and  noon  ; 
"  if  the  celebrator  have  not  faid  matins  with 
"  lauds ;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  facerdotal  robes ; 
"  if  thefe  robes  and  the  napkins  be  not  bleffed  by 
•'  a  bifhop  ;  if  there  be  no  clerk  prefent  to  ferve, 
"  or  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  woman,  for 
"  example  ;  if  there  be  no  chalice,  the  cup  of 
"  which  is  gold,  or  filver,  or  pewter;  if  the  veft- 
"  ment  be  not  of  clean  linen  adorned  with  filk 
41  in  the  middle,  and  blcfTed  by  a  bilhop  ;  if 
"  the  prieft  celebrate  with  his  head  covered ;  if 

X  3  "  there 
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"  there  be  no  miflal  prefent,  though  he  have  it  by 
"  heart. 

"  If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cup  after  con- 
"  fecration,  the  prieft  muft  fwallow  it  with  the 
"  blood,  if  he  can  :  other  wife,  let  him  take  it 
"  out,  waih  it  with  wine,  burn  it,  and  throw  it 
'"  with  the  wafhings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon 
"  fall  into  the  cup,  the  blood  muft  be  poured  on 
"  tow  or  on  a  linen  cloth,  remain  till  it  be  dry, 
"  then  be  burnt,  and  the  aflies  be  thrown  upon 
"  holy  ground.  If  the  hoft  be  poifoned,  it  muft 
"  be  kept  in  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted. 

"  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put  warm  cloths 
"  about  the  cup :  if  that  be  not  fufficient,  put  the 
"  cup  in  boiling  water. 

"  If  any  of  Chrift's  blood  fall  on  the  ground  by 
"  negligence,  it  muft  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue, 
"  and  the  place  fcraped  :  the  fcrapings  muft  be 
"  burnt,  and  the  afties  buried  in  holy  ground. 

"  If  the  prieft  vomit  the  eucharift,  and  the  fpe- 
"  cies  appear  entire,  it  muft  be  licked  up  moft  re- 
"  verently.  If  a  naufea  prevent  that  to  be  done, 
"  it  muft  be  kept  till  it  be  corrupted.  If  the 
"  fpecies  do  not  appear,  let  the  vomit  be  burnt, 
"  and  the  afties  thrown  upon  holy  ground." 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  intention 
fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  I  ihall  add  but  one 
other  article,  which  (hall  be  extremely  fhort ;  and 
that  is  the  creed  of  Athanafius.  It  is  a  heap  of 
unintelligible  jargon  j  and  yet  we  are  appointed 

to 
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to  believe  every  article  of  it,  under  the  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.  As  it  enjoins  belief  of  rank 
contradictions,  it  feems  purpofely  calculated  to  be 
a  teft  of  llavifh  fubmiffion  to  the  tyrannical  autho- 
rity of  a  proud  and  arrogant  prieft  *. 


CHAP.  III. 

Religious  Wor/bip. 

IN  the  foregoing  chapter  are  traced  the  gradual 
advances  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  from  its  im- 
perfect ftate  among  favages  to  its  maturity  among 
enlightened  nations  ;  difplayingto  us  one  great  Be- 
ing, to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  their  exiftence, 
who  made  the  world,  and  who  governs  it  by  per- 
fect laws.  And  our  perception  of  Deity,  arifing 
from  that  fenfe,  is  fortified  by  an  intuitive  propo- 
fition,  that  there  neceflarily  muft  exift  fome  being 
who  had  no  beginning.  Confidering  the  Deity  as 
the  author  of  our  exiftence,  we  owe  him  grati- 

X  4  tude  -9 

*  Bifhop  Burnet  feems  doubtful  whether  this  creed  was 
compofed  by  Athanafms.  His  doubts,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
are  fcarce  fufficient  to  weigh  againft  the  unaaimous  opinion 
of  the  Chriftian  church. 
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tude  ;  confidering  him  as  governor  of  the  world, 
we  owe  him  obedience  :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  worfhip 
him.  Further,  God  made  man  for  fociety,  and 
implanted  in  his  nature  the  moral  fenfe  to  direct 
his  conduct  in  that  ftate.  From  thefe  premifes, 
may  it  not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  men  mould  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every  duty  of  juftice 
and  benevolence  ?  Thefe  moral  duties,  it  would 
appear,  are  our  chief  bufinefs  in  this  life  ;  being 
enforced  not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious 
principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former  fketch,  con- 
fifts  of  two  great  branches,  the  moral  fenfe  which 
unfolds  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  an  active  moral  principle  which  prompts  us 
to  perform  that  duty.  Natural  religion  confifts 
alfo  of  two  great  branches,  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
which  unfolds  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  and  the 
active  principle  of  devotion  which  prompts  us  to 
perform  our  duty  to  him.  The  univerfality  of  the 
fenfe  of  Deity  proves  it  to  be  innate  ;  the  fame 
reafon  proves  the  principle  of  devotion  to  be  in- 
nate ;  for  all  men  agree  in  worihipping  fuperior 
beings,  whatever  difference  there  may  be 'in  the 
mode  of  worfhip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  that 
of  worshipping  him,  and  that  of  obeying  his  will 
with  reipect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  are  fummed 

up 
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up  by  the  Prophet  Micah  in  the  following  empha- 
tic words :  "  He  hath  fhewed  thee,  O  man,  what 
"  is  good :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
"  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
"  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  The  two  arti- 
cles firft  mentioned,  are  moral  duties  regarding 
our  fellow-creatures :  and  as  to  fuch,  what  is  re- 
quired of  us  is  to  do  our  duty  to  others ;  not  only 
as  directed  by  the  moral  fenfe,  but  as  being  the 
will  of  our  Maker,  to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obe- 
dience. That  branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for 
a  fecond  fedtion  :  at  prefent  we  are  to  treat  of  re- 
ligious worfhtp,  included  in  the  third  article,  the 
walking  humbly  with  our  God. 


SECT.  I. 

Religious  Worjhip  refpetting  the  Deity  Jingly. 

THE  obligation  we  are  under  to  worlhip  God, 
or  to  walk  humbly  with  him,  is,  as  obfervcd 
above,  founded  on  the  two  great  principles  of  gra- 
titude and  obedience  ;  both  of  them  requiring 
fundamentally  a  pure  heart,  and  a  well-difpofed 
mind.  But  heart-worfhip  is  alone  not  fufficient : 
there  are  over  and  abo.ve  required  external  figns, 
teftifying  to  others  the  fenfe  we  have  of  thefe  du- 
ties, and  a  firm  refolution  to  perform  them.  That 

fuch 
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fuch  is  the  will  of  God,  will  appear  as  follows. 
The  principle  of  devotion,  like  mod  of  our  other 
principles,  partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  our  na- 
ture :  yet,  however  faint  originally,  it  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and 
exercife.  Private  exercife  is  not  fufficient.  Na- 
ture, and  confequently  the  God  of  nature,  require 
public  exercife  or  public  worfhip :  for  devotion  is 
communicative,  like  joy  or  grief*  ;  and  by  mu- 
tual communication  in  a  numerous  affembly,  is 
greatly  invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of  expref- 
img  publicly  our  gratitude  and  refignation,  ne- 
ver fails  to  purify  the  mind,  tending  to  wean  it 
from  every  unlawful  purfuit.  This  is  the  true 
motive  of  public  worfhip  ;  not  what  is  commonly 
inculcated,  That  it  is  required  from  us,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  to  our  Maker  of  our  obedience  to  his  laws  : 
God,  who  knows  the  heart,  needs  no  fuch  tefti- 
mony  f . 

The 

*  Elements  of  Criticifin,  vol.  1.  p.  180.  edit.  5. 

•f  Arnobiu*  ( Adverfus  gentes,  lib.  i.)  accounts  rationally  for 
the  worfliip  we  pay  to  the  Deity  :  "  Huic  o nines  ex  more 
"  profternimur,  hunc  collatis  precious  adoramus,  ab  hoc  juila, 
"  et  honefta,  «t  auditu  ejus  condigna  depofcimus.  Non  quo 
*'  ipfe  defideret  fupplices  nos  efle,  aut  amet  fubfterni  tot  mil- 
«'  lium  venerationem  videre.  Utilitas  hasc  noftra  eft,  et  com- 
*'  modi  noftri  rationem  fpedans.  Nam  quia  proni  ad  culpas, 
l(  et  ad  libidinis  varies  appetitus,  vitio  fumus  infirmitatis  in- 
"  genitae,  patitur  fe  Temper  xaoftris  cogitationibus  concipi :  ut 
"  dum  ilium  oramus,  et  merer!  ejus  contendimus  munera,  ac  - 

"  cipiamus 
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The  fetting  apart  one  day  in  feven  for  public 
worfhip  is  not  a  pious  inftitution  merely,  but  high- 
ly moral.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  prefence  of  God  ;  and  when  a  con- 
gregation pray  for  mercy  and  protection,  every  one 
muft  be  inflamed  with  good-will  and  brotherly 
love  to  every  one. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ferious  and  devout  tone 
of  mind  infpired  by  public  worfhip,  fuggefts  na- 
turally felf-examination.  Retired  from  the  buftle 
of  the  world  on  that  day  of  reft,  the  errors  we 
have  been  guilty  of  are  recalled  to  memory :  we 
are  afflicted  for  thefe  errors,  and  are  firmly  re- 
folved  to  be  more  on  our  guard  in  time  coming. 
In  fhort,  Sunday  is  only  a  day  of  reft  from  world- 
ly concerns,  in  order  to  be  more  ufefully  employ- 
ed upon  thofe  that  are  internal.  Sunday  accord- 
ingly is  a  day  of  account ;  and  a  candid  account 

every 

"  cipiamus  innocentix  voluntatem,  et  ab  omni  nos  labe  de- 
"  liclorum  omnium  amputatione  purgemus." — [/»  Engli/Jj 
thus  :  "  It  is  our  cuftom,  to  proftrate  ourfelves  before  him  ; 
"  and  we  afk  of  him  fuch  gifts  only  as  are  confident  with 
"  juftice  and  with  honour,  and  fuitable  to  the  character  of 
"  the  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that  he  receives  pleafure 
"  or  fatisfa&ion  from  the  humble  veneration  of  thoufands  of 
"  his  creatures.  From  this  we  ourfelves  derive  benefit  and 
"  advantage  ;  for  being  the  flaves  of  appetite,  and  prone  to 
"  err  from  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when  we  addrefs  our- 
"  felves  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ftudy  by  our  adions  to  merit 
"  his  approbation,  we  gain  at  leaft  the  wifli,  and  the  inclina- 
"  tion,  to  be  virtuous."] 
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every  feventh  day,  is  the  beft  preparation  for  the 
great  day  of  account.  A  perfon  who  diligently 
follows  out  this  preparatory  difcipline,  will  feldom 
be  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct,  called  upon 
by  God  or  man.  This  confideration  leads  me  ne- 
ceflarily  to  condemn  a  practice  authorifed  among 
Chriftians  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  of  aban- 
doning to  diverfion  and  merriment  what  remains 
of  Sunday  after  public  worfhip,  parties  of  plea- 
fure,  dancing,  gaming,  any  thing  that  trifles  away 
the  time  without  a  ferious  thought ;  as  if  the  pur- 
pofe  were  to  cancel  every  virtuous  impreffion  made 
at  public  worfhip. 

Unhappily,  this  falutary  inftitution  can  only  be 
preferved  in  vigour  during  the  days  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Power  and  opulence  are  the  darling  ob- 
jects of  every  nation  ;  and  yet  in  every  nation  pof- 
fefled  of  power  and  opulence  virtue  fubfides,  fel- 
fiflinefs  prevails,  and  fenfuality  becomes  the  ruling 
paflion.  Then  it  is,  that  the  moft  facred  inftitu- 
tions,  firft,  lofe  their  hold,  next,  are  difregard- 
ed,  and  at  lad  are  made  a  fubjedt  for  ridicule. 

I  (hall  only  add  upon  the  general  head,  that 
lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  with  caution  the  enfor- 
cing public  worfhip  by  rewards  and  puniihments  : 
human  laws  cannot  reach  the  heart,  in  which  the 
eflence  of  worfhip  confifts :  they  may  indeed  bring 
on  a  liftlefs  habit  of  vvorlhip,  by  feparating  the 
external  act  from  the  internal  affection,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  true  religion.  The  ut- 

moft 
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mod  that  can  be  fafely  ventured,  is  to  bring  pub- 
lic worfliip  under  cenforian  powers,  as  a  matter  of 
police,  for  preferving  good  order,  and  for  prevent- 
ing bad  example. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profefled  by  the  li- 
terati and  perfons  of  rank  in  China  and  Tonquin, 
confifls  in  a  deep  inward  veneration  for  the  God 
or  King  of  heaven,  and  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  virtue.  They  have  neither  temples,  nor 
priefls,  nor  any  fettled  form  of  external  worfhip : 
every  one  adores  the  fupreme  Being  in  the  man- 
ner he  himfelf  thinks  beft.  This  is  indeed  the 
moft  refined  fyftem  of  religion  that  ever  took  place 
among  men  ;  but  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human 
race  ;  an  excellent  religion  it  would  be  for  angels ; 
but  is  far  too  refined  even  for  fages  and  philofo- 
phers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  genuine  wor- 
fliip required  by  our  Maker,  and  grofs  deviations 
there  have  been,  I  begin  with  that  fort  of  worfhip 
which  is  influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for  th'at 
reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The  American 
favages  believe,  that  there  are  inferior  deities 
without  end,  moft  of  them  prone  to  mifchief; 
they  neglect  the  fupreme  Deity  becaufe  he  is  good  ; 
and  direct  their  worfhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent 
inferior  deities  from  doing  harm.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Molucca  iflands,  who  believe  the  ex- 
iftence  of  malevolent  beings  fubordinate  to  the 
fupreme  benevolent  Being,  confine  their  worfhip 

to 
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to  the  former,  in  order  to  avert  their  wrath  ;  and 
one  branch  of  their  worfhip  is,  to  fet  meat  before 
them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is  full,  there 
will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mifchief.  The  worfhip 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Java  is  much  the  fame.  The 
Negroes  of  Benin  worfliip  the  devil,  as  Drapper 
exprefles  it,  and  facrifice  to  him  both  men  and 
beafts.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a  fupreme  Be- 
ing, who  created  the  univerfe,  and  governs  it  by 
his  providence  :  but  they  regard  him  not :  "  for," 
fay  they,  "  it  is  neediefs,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
'*  invoke  a  being,  who,  good  and  gracious,  is  in- 
"  capable  of  injuring  or  molefting  us."  Grati- 
tude, it  would  appear,  is  not  a  ruling  principle 
among  favages. 

The  aufterities  and  penances  that  are  pradtifed 
in  almoft  all  religions,  fpring  from  the  fame  root. 
One  way  to  pleafe  invilible  malignant  powers,  is 
to  make  ourfelves  as  miferable  as  poffible.  Hence 
the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan, 
who  outdo  in  mortification  whatever  is  report- 
ed of  the  ancient  Chriftian  Anchorites.  Some  of 
thefe  Faquirs  continue  for  life  in  one  pofture : 
fome  never  lie  down  :  fome  have  always  their 
arms  raifed  above  their  head:  and  fome  mangle 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  fcourges.  The  town 
of  Jagrenate  in  Hindoftan  is  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
fome  of  them  from  places  300  leagues  diftant  j 
and  they  travel,  not  by  walking  or  riding,  but 
by  meafuring  the  road  with  the  length  of  their 

bodies ; 
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bodies ;  in  which  mode  of  loco-motion,  fome  of 
them  confume  years  before  they  complete  their 
pilgrimage.  A  religious  fed  made  its  way  fome 
centuries  ago  into  Japan,  termed  Bubfdoijls,  from 
Bubs,  the  founder.  This  fed  has  prevailed  over 
the  ancient  fedl  of  the  Sintos,  chiefly  by  its  aufte- 
rity  and  mortifications.  The  fpirit  of  this  fed 
infpires  nothing  but  excefiive  fear  of  the  gods, 
who  are  painted  prone  to  vengeance  and  always 
offended.  Thefe  fedaries  pafs  moft  of  their  time 
in  tormenting  themfelves,  in  order  to  expiate 
imaginary  faults ;  and  they  are  treated  by  their 
priefts  with  a  degree  of  defpotifm  and  cruelty, 
that  is  not  paralleled  but  by  the  inquifitors  of 
Spain.  Their  manners  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  un- 
relenting, derived  from  the  nature  of  their  fuper- 
llition.  The  notion  of  invilible  malevolent  powers, 
formerly  univerfal,  is  not  to  this  hour  eradicated, 
even  among  Chriftians;  for  which  I  appeal  to  the 
failings  and  flagellations  among  Roman  Catholics, 
held  by  them  to  be  an  effential  part  of  religion. 
People  infeded  with  religious  horrors,  are  never 
ferioufly  convinced  that  an  upright  heart  and 
found  morality  make  the  eflence  of  religion.  The 
dodrine  of  the  Janfenifts  concerning  repentance 
and  mortification,  mows  evidently,  however  they 
may  deceive  themfelves,  that  they  have  an  im- 
preffion  of  the  Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They 
hold  the  guilt  contracted  by  Adam's  fall  to  be  a 
heinous  fin,  which  ought  to  be  expiated  by  ads  of 

mortification, 
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mortification,  fuch  as  the  torturing  and  macerat- 
ing the  body  with  painful  labour,  exceffive  ab- 
ftinence,  continual  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Their  penances,  whether  for  original  or  volun- 
tary lin,  are  carried  to  extravagance ;  and  thofe 
who  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  feverities, 
are  termed  the  facred  victims  of  repentance,  con- 
firmed by  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Such  fuicides 
are  efteemed  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufferings 
cannot  fail  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  Deity. 
That  celibacy  is  a  flate  of  purity  and  perfection, 
is  a  prevailing  notion  in  many  countries :  among 
the  Pagans,  a  married  man  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach the  altar,  for  fome  days  after  knowing 
his  wife  \  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of  pollution, 
contributed  to  introduce  celibacy  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priefts  *.  The  Emperor  Otho, 
anno  1218,  became  a  iignal  penitent :  but  inflead 
of  atoning  for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  reftitu- 
tion,  he  laid  himfelf  down  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  boys  of  his  kitchen  ;  and  frequently 
fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the  whip,  inflicted 
by  monks.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
end  of  his  days,  was  forcly  deprefled  in  fpirit  with 
fear  of  hell.  Monks  were  his  only  companions, 
with  whom  he  fpent  his  time  in  chanting  hymns. 

As 

*  Fading  and  celibacy  were  by  Zoroafter  condemned  with 
abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection  of  .the  beft  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 
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As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he  in  private  dif- 
ciplined  himfelf  with  fuch  feverity,  that  his  whip, 
found  after  his  death,  was  tinged  with  his  blood. 
Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  a&s  of  mortifica- 
tion :  timorous  and  illiberal  folicitude  flill  haunt- 
ing him,  he  aimed  at  fomething  extraordinary,  at 
fome  new  and  fingular  adt  of  piety,  to  difplay  his 
zeal,  and  to  merit  the  favour  of  heaven.  The  a£l 
he  fixed  on,  was  as  wild  as  any  that  fuperftition 
ever  fuggefled  to  a  diitempered  brain  :  it  was  to 
celebrate  his  own  obfequies.  He  ordered  hia 
tomb  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  : 
his  domeftics  marched  there  in  funeral  proceffion, 
holding  black  tapers  :  he  followed  in  his  fliroud : 
he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  folemnity : 
the  fervice  of  the  dead  was  chanted  ;  and  he  him- 
felf joined  in  the  prayers  offered  up  for  his  re- 
quiem, mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his  at- 
tendants. The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprinkling 
holy  water  upon  the  coffin  ;  and  the  affiftants  re- 
tiring, the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  Ihut.  Then 
Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin,  and  ftole  privately 
to  his  apartment. 

The  hiflory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not  fo  ac- 
curate, as  in  every  inftance  to  afcertain  upon  what 
principle  they  were  founded,  whether  upon  fear, 
upon  gratitude  for  favours  received,  or  to  folicit 
future  favour.  Human  facrifices  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  prefent  head :  for  being  calculated 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  malevolent  deity,  they 

VOL.  IIL  T  eould 
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could  have  no  other  motive  but  fear  ;  and  indeed 
they  are  a  moft  direful  effect  of  that  paflion  *. 
It  is  needlefs  to  lofe  time  in  mentioning  inflances, 
which  are  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  ancient  hiftory.     A  number  of  them  are 
collected  in  Hiftorical  Law-tracts  f  :    and  to  thefe 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the  Cimbrians, 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  particularly  the  Druids, 
practifed  human   facrifices  ;    for  which  we  have 
the  authority  of  Julius  Caefar,  Strabo,  and  other 
authors.     A  people  on  the  bank  of  the  Mififlippi, 
named   Tenfas,   worfhip  the  fun  ;    and,   like  the 
Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple  for  that 
luminary,  with   a   facred  fire    in   it,    continually 
burning.     The  temple  having  been  fet  on  fire  by 
thunder,   was   all    in   flames   when   fome   French 
travellers  faw  them  throw  children  into  the  fire, 
one  after  another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity. 
The  Prophet  Micah  J ,  in  a  paflage  partly  quoted 
above,    inveighs   bitterly  againft   fuch  facrifices : 
"  Wherewith  mall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and 
"  bow  myfelf  before  the  high  God  ;  mail  I  come 
"  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of 
"  a  year   old  ?    will   the  Lord   be  pleafed  with 
"  thoufands  of  rams,   of  with  ten  tlloufands  of 

"  rivers 

*  The  Abbe  de  Boiffy  derives  human  facrifices  from  the 
hiftory  of  Abraham  preparing  to  {Ucrifice  his  fon  Ifaac,  which, 
fays  he,  was  imitated  by  others.  A  man  who  is  fo  unlucky 
at  gueffmg  had  better  be  filent. 

f  Trad  i.  J  Chap.  vi. 
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"  rivers  of  oil  ?  mall  I  give  my  firft-born  for  my 
"  tranfgreffion,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin 
"  of  my  foul  ?  He  hath  {hewed  thee,  O  man, 
"  what  is  good  :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
"  of  th£e,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy^  and  to 
"  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  !" 

The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  Oromales 
and  Arimanes  as  their  great  deities,  authors  of 
good  and  ill  to  men.  But  I  find  not  that  Ari- 
manes, the  evil  principle,  was  ever  an  objecl  or 
any  religious  wdrfliip.  The  Gaures,  who  profefs 
the  ancient  religion  of  Pedia,  addrefs  no  worfhip 
but  to  one  God,  all- good  and  all-powerful. 

Next,  of  worfhipping  the  Deity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mercenary  being.  Under  that  head  come 
facrifices  and  oblations,  whether  prompted  by  gra- 
titude for  favours  received,  or  by  felf-intereft  to 
procure  future  favours :  which,  for  the  reafon 
mentioned,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  diftingUifti.  As 
the  deities  of  early  times  were  thought  to  refemble 
men,  it  was  a  natural  endeavour  in  men  to  con- 
ciliate their  favour  by  filch  offerings  as  were  the 
mod  rellmed  by  themfelves.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  firft  facrifices  of  that  kind,  were  of  fwcet- 
fmelling  herbs,  whic^  in  the  fire  emitted  a  flavour 
that  might  reach  the  noftrils  of  a  deity,  even  at  4 
diftance.  The  burning  incenfe  to  their  gods,  was 
jpradifed  in  Mexico  arid  Peru ;  and  at  prefent  is 
pradlifed  in  the  peninfula  of  Corea.  An  oppor- 
tunity fo  favourable  for  making  religious  zeal  a 

Ya  fund 
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fund  of  riches  to  the  priefthood,  is  feldom  ne- 
gle&ed.  There  was  no  difficulty  to  perfuade 
ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  could  eat  as  well 
as  fmell :  what  was  offered  to  a  deity  for  food, 
being  carried  into  the  temple,  was  underftood  to 
be  devoured  by  him. 

With  refpedl  to  the  Jewifh  facrifices  of  burnt- 
offerings,  meat-offerings,  fin-offerings,  peace-offer- 
ings, heave- offerings,  and  wave-offerings,  thefe 
were  appointed  by  God  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep 
that  fliff-necked  people  in  daily  remembrance  of 
their  dependance  on  him,  and  to  preferve  them  if 
poffible  from  idolatry.  But  that  untractable  race 
did  not  adhere  to  the  purity  of  the  inflitution : 
they  infenfibly  degenerated  into  the  notion  that 
their  God  was  a  mercenary  being  ;  and  in  that 
character  only,  was  the  worfhip  of  facrifices  per- 
formed to  him.  The  offerings  mentioned  were 
liberally  beftowed  on  him,  not  fingly  as  a  token  of 
their  dependance,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  avert  his 
wrath,  or  to  gain  his  favour  *. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks  were  equal- 
ly impure :  they  could  not  think  of  any  means 

for 

*  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fiih  being  of- 
fered to  the  gods  in  facrifice.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that 
the  moft  favoury  food  of  man  was  reckoned  the  mod  agree- 
able to  their  gods  ;  that  favages  never  thought  of  fifh  till 
land-animals  became  fcarce  ;  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as 
form  of  facrifices  were  eftablifhed  in  practice,  long  before  men 
had  recourfe  to  fifh  for  food. 
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for  conciliating  the  favour  of  their  gods,  more 
efficacious  than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as 
exceffi  vely  mercenary.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Jupiter  fays,  "  Of  thefe  cities,  honoured  the 
"  molt  by  the  foul  of  Jove,  is  facred  Troy.  Ne- 
'*  ver  flands  the  altar  empty  before  me,  oblations 
"  poured  forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  that  afr 
"  cends  the  fkies."  Speaking  in  the  fifth  book 
of  a  warrior,  known  afterward  to  be  Diomedes, 
"  Some  god  he  is,  fome  power  againfl  the  Tro- 
fi  jans  enraged  for  vows  unpaid:  deflru&ive  is 
"  the  wrath  of  the  gods."  Diomedes  prays  to 
Minerva,  "  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me  the 
"  foe  :  a  year- old  heifer,  O  Queen,  fhall  be  thine, 
"  broad-fronted,  unbroken,  an4  wild :  her  to  thee 
"  I  will  offer  with  prayer,  gilding  with  gold  her 
"  horns."  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the 
offerings  made  by  fuperflitious  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  faints.  Electra,  in 
the  tragedy  of  that  name,  fupplicates  Apollo  in. 
the  following  terms : 

— — O  !  hear  Eleftra  too, 

Who,  with  unfparing  hand,  her  choiceft  gifts 
Hath  never  fail'd  to  lay  before  thy  altars  ; 
Accept  the  little  All  that  now  remains 
For  me  to  give. 

The  people  of  Hindoftan,  as  mentioned  above, 
atone  for  their  fins  by  ;auftere  penances;  but  they 

Y  3  have 
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have  no  notion  of  prefenting  gifts  to  the  Deity, 
nor  of  deprecating  his  wrath  by  the  flefh  of  ani- 
mals.    On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to 
flay  any  living  creature ;  which  reduces  them  to 
vegetable  food.     This  is  going  too  far  ;    for  the 
Deity  could  never  mean  to  prohibit  animal  food, 
when  originally  man?s  chief  depen dance  was  upon 
it.     The  abftaining  however   from   animal   food, 
{hows  greater  humanity  in  the  religion  of  Hin- 
doftan,  than  of  any  other  known  country.      The 
inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  in  a  flage  of  reli* 
gion,  common  among  many  nations,  which  is,  the 
acknowledging  one  fupreme  benevolent  deity,  and 
many  malevolent  inferior  deities.      Mofl  of  their 
worfhip  is   indeed  addrefled  to  the  latter  ;    but 
they  have  fo  far  advanced  before   feveral  other 
nations,  as  to  offer  Sacrifices  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
without  employing  either  idols  or  temples. 

Philofophy  and  found  fenfe  in  polifhed  nations, 
have  purified  religious  worfhip,  by  banifhing  the 
profeffion,  at  leaft,  of  oblations  and  facrifices.  The 
Being  that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by  laws 
that  are  inflexible,  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  ;  and 
to  imagine  that  he  can  be  moved  by  prayers,  ob- 
lations, or  facrifices,  to  vary  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment, is  an  impious  thought,  degrading  the  Deity 
to  a  level  with  ourfelves :  "  Hear  O  my  people, 
•'  and  I  will  teftify  againft  thee  :  I  am  God,  even 
'?  thy  God.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
"  houfe,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  fold  :  for  every 

"  beaft 
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"  bcaft  of  the  foreft  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon 
-"  a  thoufand  hills. '  Will  I  eat  the  flefh  of  bulls, 
"  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  Offer  unto  God 
"  thankigiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Mofl 
"  High.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I 
"  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  fhalt  glorify  me  *." 
"  Thou  defireft  not  facrifice,  elie  would  I  give  it ; 
*•'  thou  delighted  not  in  burnt-offering.  The  Jfa- 
"  edifices  of  vGod  are  a  broken  fpirit :  a  brojken, 
"  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
"  fpife  -}-."  "  For  I  detired  mercy,  and  not  facri- 
"  fice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
"  burnt-offerings  J."  In  dark  ages,  there  is  a  great 
mew  of  religion,  with  little  heart-worfhip  :  in  ages 
of  philofophy,  warm  heart-worfhip,  with  little 
{hew  j. 

Y  4  This 

*  Pfalm  1.  f  Pfalm  li.  $  Hofea  vi.  6. 

i  Agathias  urges  a  different  reafon  againft  facrifices^— 
4<  Ego  nullam  naturam  effe  exiftimo,  cui  voluptati  fmt  foeda- 
"  ta  fanguine  altaria,  et  animantium  lanienae.  Quod  fi  qua 
"  tamen  eft  cui  ifta  fint  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigna  eft  ali- 
"'*  qua,  fed  fera  ac  rabida,  qualem  pavoren>  poetz  fingunt,  et 
"  Metum,  et  Bellonum,  et  Malarn  Fortunam,  et  Difcordiam, 
"  quam  indomitam  appellant." —  [In  Etiglifl>  thus  :  "  I  cannot 
"  conceive,  that  there  ihould  exift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes 
41  delight  in  the  facrifice  of  animals,  or  in  altars  ftained  with 
"  blood.  If  fuch  there  be,  his  nature  is  not  benevolent,  but 
"  barbarous  and  cruel.  Such  indeed  were  the  gods  whom 
."  the  poets  have  created  :  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the 
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This  is  a  proper  place  for  the  hiftory  of  idola- 
try ;  which,  as  will  anon  appear,  fprung  from  re- 
ligious worfliip  corrupted  by  men  of  fhallow  un- 
derftanding  and  grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom 
things  invifible  make  little  imprefiion. 

Savages,  even  of  the  loweft  clafs,  have  an  im- 
prefiion of  invifible  powers,  though  they  cannot  form 
any  diftincl  notion  of  them.  But  fuch  impreffion 
is  too  faint  for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether 

infpired 

"  goddefs  of  War,  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord."] — 
Arnobius  batters  down  bloody  facrifices  with  a  very  curious 
'  argument.  "  Ecce  fi  bos  aliquis,  aut  qundlibet  ex  his  ani- 
"  mal,  quod  ad  placandas  caeditur  mitigandasque  numinum 
"  furias,  vocem  hominis  fumat,  elcquaturque  his  verbis  :  Er- 
"  gone,  O  Jupiter,  aut  quis  alius  deus  es,  humanum  eft  iftud 
"  et  redhim,  aut  aequitatis  alicujus  in  aeftimatione  ponendum, 
"  ut  cum  alius  peccaverit,  ego  occidar,  et  de  meo  fanguine 
*'  fieri  tibi  patiaris  fatis,  qui  nunquam  te  Iseferim,  nunquam 
"  fciens  aut  nefciens,  tuum  numen  majeftatemque  violarim, 
41  animal,  ut  fcb,  mutum,  naturae  mese  fimplicitatem  fequens, 
*'  nee  multiformium  morum  varietatibus  lubricum  :" — [/« 
Engli/h  thus  :  "  What  if  the  ox,  while  he  is  led  out  to  flaugh- 
"  ter  to  appeafe  the  fancied  wrath  of  an  offended  deity, 
"  ihould  a/Tume  the  human  voice,  and  in  thefe  words  aftonifli 
"  his  conductors  ;  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  God,  are  thefe  the 
"  dictates  of  humanity,  or  of  juftice,  that  for  the  crime  of 
"  another  I  {hould  forfeit  my  life.  I  have  never  by  my  will 
"  offended  thee,  and,  dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninformed  by  rea- 
f<  fon,  my  aftions,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  my  nature, 
*'  cannot  have  given  thee  difpleafure,  who  haft  made  me  as  I 

**  am."] If  this  argument  were  folid,  it  would  be  equally 

againft  animal  food. 
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infpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  imprefied 
with  fear  of  an  ill  being,  favages  are  not  at  eafe 
Xvithout  fome  fort  of  vifible  object  to  fix  their  at- 
tention. A  great  ftone  ferved  that  purpofe  origi- 
nally ;  a  very  low  instrument  indeed  of  religious 
wormip  ;  but  not  altogether  whimfical,  if  it  was 
introduced,  which  is  highly  probable,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  It  was  an  early  and  a  natural 
cuftom  among  favages,  to  mark  with  a  great  flone, 
the  place  where  their  worthies  were  interred  ;  of 
which  we  have  hints  every  where  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory,  particularly  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  "  Place 
"  me,"  fays  Calmar  mortally  wounded,  «'  at  the 
->'  fide  of  a  ftone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times 
"  may  hear  my  fame,  and  the  mother  of  Calmar 
"  rejoice  over  the  (tone  of  my  renown."  Super- 
ftition  in  later  times  having  deified  thefe  worthies, 
their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  formerly  over  the  ftones 
dedicated  to  them,  held  thefe  ftones  to  be  eflential 
in  every  aft  of  religious  wormip  performed  to  their 
new  deities  *.  Traditioi  points  out  many  ftones 

in 

*  Frequent  mention  Is  made  of  fuch  ftones  in  the  poems  of 
Ofllan.  "  But  remember,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this 
'  bow,  and  Uas  horn,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe 
"  marked  with  one  gray  flone  ;"  p.  55. — *'  "VVJiofe  fame  is 
€t  in  that  dark-green  tomb  ?  Four  ftones  with  their  heads  of 
"  mofs  ftand  there,  and  mark  the"  narrow  houfe  of  death  ;" 
p.  67. — "  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin 

""  give  "the  fons'of  Lochlin  to  earth,  and  raife  the  moffy  ftones 

*"  ' 

«  of 
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in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  were  ufed  in 
religious  worfhip.  The  fun  was  worfhipped  at 
Emefa  in  Syria  by  the  name  of  Elagabalus,  and 
under  the  form  of  a  black  conical  ftone,  which, 
as  univerfally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on 
that  facred  place.  }A  large  ftone,  worfhipped  by 
the  J?.e,flenuntians,  a  people  of  Phrygia,  under  the 
name  of  Ideea  mater,  was,  upon  a  folemn  embaffy 
to  that  people,  brought  to  Rome:  it  being  con- 
tained in  the  Sybilline  books,  that  unlefs  the  Ro- 
mans got  pofieffion  of  that  goddefs,  they  never 
would  prevail  over  Hannibal.  And  Paufanias  men- 
tions many  ftones  in  Greece,  dedicated  to  different 
divinities  ;  particularly  thirty  fquare  ftones  in 
Achaia,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as 
many  gods.  In  another  place,  he  mentions  a  very 
ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in  th.e  ifland  Delos,  which, 
inftead  of  feet,  had  only  a  fquare  ftone.  This 
may  appear  a  puzzling  circumftance  in  the  hiflory 
ofGreece,  confider  ing  that  all  the  Grecjan  gods 

were 

"  of  their  fame  ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
*'  may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought ;"  p.  78 — • 
"  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill :  grafs 
«'  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb  ;"  page  208 — In 
the  fame  poems  we  find  ftones  made  inftruments  of  wcrfhip. 
The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  introduced  threatening  Fingal.  "  Fly 
"  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  ;  receive  the  wind  and  fly. 
"  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  ;  the  courfe  of  the 
*'  ftorm  is  mine.  The  King  of  Sora  is  my  fon ;  he  beiidi  ?£ 
"  the  ftone  of  my  power ;"  p.  200. 
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were  originally  mortals,  whom  it  was  eafy  to  re- 
prefent  byftatues:  but  in  that  early  period,  the 
Greeks  knew  no  more  of  ftatuary  than  the  mod 
barbarous  nations.     It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  ga- 
ther the  meaning  of  favages,  with  refpecl:  to  fuch 
ftones :  the  mod  natural  conjecture  is,  that  a  great 
jftone,  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of  a  certain  deity, 
was  confidered  as  belonging  to  him.     This  notion, 
of  property  had  a  double  effect :  the  worfhippers, 
by  connection  of  ideas,  were  led  from  the  ftone  to 
the  deity  ;  and  the  flone  tended  to  fix  their  wan- 
dering thoughts.     It  was  probably  imagined,  over 
and  above,  that  fome  latent  virtue  communicated 
to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy  or  facred.   Even  among 
enlightened  people,  a  fort  of  virtue  or  fanctity  is 
conceived  to  refide  in  the  place  of  worfhip  :  why 
not  alfo  in  a  ftone  dedicated  to  a  deity  ?    The  an- 
cient Ethiopians,  in  their  worfhip,  introduced  the 
figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fymbol  of  the  deity  :  two 
fticks  laid  crofs  reprefented  Caftor  and  Pollux,  Ro- 
man divinities :  a  javelin  reprefented  their  god 
Mars ;  and  in  Tartary  formerly,  the  god  of  war 
was  worfhipped  under  the  fymbol  of  an  old  rufty 
fabre.    The  ancient  Perfians  ufed  confecrated  fire, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  great  God.     Though  the  ne- 
groes of  Congo  and  Angola  have  images  without 
number,  they  are  not  however  idolaters  in  any 
proper  fenfe  :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images  are 
only  organs  by  which  the  deities  fignify  their  will 
to  their  votaries. 

If 
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If  the  life  that  was  made  of  ftones  and  of  other 
fymbols  in  religious  worfhip,  be  fairly  reprefented, 
it  may  appear  ftrange,  that  the  ingenious  Greeks 
funk  down  into  idolatry,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  making  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts. 
Their  improvements  in  ftatuary,  one  of  thefe  arts, 
\vas  the  cau'fe.  They  began  with  attempting  to 
carve  heads  of  men  and  women,  reprefenting  their 
deified  heroes ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  .ftones 
dedicated  to  thefe  heroes.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
art,  ilatues  were  executed  complete  in  every  mem- 
ber ;  and  at  laft,  flatties  of  the  gods  were  made; 
exprefling  fuch  dignity  and  majefty,  as  infenfibly 
to  draw  from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotion  to 
the  flatues  themfelves.  Hear  Quinctilian  upon  that 
fubjecl..  "  At  quas  Polycleto  defuerunt,  Phidias 
"  atque  Alcameni  dantur.  Phidias  tamen  diis 
"  quam  hominibus  efficiendis  melior  artifex  tra- 
"  ditur  :  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  asmulum,  vel 
"  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis  aut  Olympium 
"  in  Elide  Jovem  feciflet,  cujus  pulchritudo  adje- 
"  cifle  aliquid  etiam  receptag  religioni  videtur  j 
"  adeo  majeftas  operis  deum  cequavit*."  Here 

is 

*  "  The  deficiencies  of  Polycletus  were  made  up  in  Phidias 
"  and  Alcamenes,  Phidias  is  reckoned  to  have  had  more 
"  Ikill  in  forming  the  ttatues  of  gods  than  of  men.  In  works 
;'  of  ivory  he  was.  unrivalled,  although  there  had  been  no 
"  other  proofs  of'  Ins  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at 
^  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Ellis.  Of  the  latter^ 
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is  laid  a  foundation  for  idolatry :  let  us  trace  its 
progrefs.  Such  ftatues  as  are  reprefented  by  Quinc- 
tilian,  ferve  greatly  to  inflame  devotion  ;  and  du- 
ring a  warm  fit  of  the  religious  paflion,  the  repre- 
fentation  is  loft,  and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity  ; 
precifely  as  where  King  Lear  is  reprefented  by 
Garrick  :  the  adlor  vanifhes  ;  and,  behold  !  the 
King  himfelf.  This  is  not  fingular.  Anger  occa- 
lions  a  metamorphofis  ftill  more  extraordinary  :  if 
I  happen  to  ftrike  my  gouty  toe  againft  a  ftone, 
the  violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  ftone  for  a 
moment  into  a  voluntary  agent ;  and  I  wreak  my 
refentment  on  it,  as  if  it  really  were  fo.  It  is  true, 
the  image  is  only  conceived  to  be  a  deity  during 
the  fervour  of  devotion  ;  and  when  that  fubfides, 
the  image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefentative 
ftate.  But  frequent  inftances  of  that  kind,  have 
at  laft  the  effect  among  illiterate  people,  to  convert 
the  image  into  a  fort  of  permanent  deity  :  what 
fuch  people  fee,  makes  a  deep  impreflion  ;  what 
they  fee  not,  very  little.  There  is  another  thing 
that  concurs  with  eye-fight,  to  promote  this  delu- 
fion  :  devotion,  being  a  vigorous  principle  in  the 
human  breaft,  will  exert  itfclf  upon  the  meanefl 
object,  when  none  more  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancient  Perfians  held  the  confecrated  fire 
to  be  an  emblem  only  of  the  great  God  :  but  fuch 

veneration 

"  fo  tranfcendent  was  the  beauty,  that  it  heightened  every 
"  fentiment  of  the  received  religion  ;  the  majefty  of  the  image 
"  appearing  to  rival  that  of  the  god  himfelf." 
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veneration  was  paid  to  that  emblem,  and  with  fo 
great  ceremony  was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgar 
came  at  laft  to  worfhip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The 
priefts  of  the  Gaures  watch  the  confecrated  fire 
day  and  night :  they  keep  it  alive  with  the  pureft 
wood,  without  bark:  they  touch  it  not  xvith  fword 
nor  knife  :  they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with 
the  mouth  :  even  the  prieft  is  prohibited  to  ap-* 
proach  it,  till  his  mouth  be  covered  with  fine  li- 
nen, left  it  be  polluted  with  his  breath  :  if  it 
happen  to  go  out,  it  muft  be  rekindled  by  ftriking 
fire  from  flint,  or  by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrefs  of  idolatry  will  more  clearly  ap- 
pear, from  attending  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Greeks,  as  mentioned  above, 
made  ufe  of  (tones  in  divine  worfhip,  long  before 
idolatry  was  introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Var«< 
ro,  that  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  after  Nu- 
ma,  the  Romans  had  no  ftatues  nor  images  in  their 
temples.  After  ftatues  of  the  gods  became  fa- 
fhionable,  they  acquired  by  degrees  more  and  more 
refpect.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  talk  of 
divine  virtue  being  communicated  to  ftatues;  and 
fome  Roman  writers  talk  familiarly,  of  the  numeit 
of  a  deity  redding  in  his  ftatue.  Arnobius,  in  his 
book  againft  the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  de- 
livering the  following  opinion.  "  We  do  hot  be"- 
"  lievc,  that  the  metal  which  compofcs  a  ftatue, 
"  whether  gold,  or  fiiver,  or  brafs,  is  a  god.  But 
M  we  believe,  that  a  folemn  dedieation  brings  down 

"  the 
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"  the  god  to  inhabit  his  image  ;  and  it  is  the  god 
"  only  that  we  worfhip  in  that  image."  This  ex- 
plains the  Roman  ceremony,  of  inviting  to  their 
fide  the  tutelar  deities  of  towns  befieged  by  them, 
termed  evocatio  tutelarium  deorum.  The  Romans, 
cruel  as  they  were,  overflowed  with  fuperftition  ; 
and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating  the  tute- 
lar deities  even  of  their  enemies,  they  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  thefe  deities  by  large  promifes,  and  af- 
furance  of  honourable  treatment.  As  they  could 
not  hope  that  a  ftatue  would  change  its  place,  their 
notion  muft  nave  been,  that  by  this  ceremony,  the 
tutelary  deit^  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  with- 
draw its  numen,  and  leave  the  ftatue  a  dead  lump 
of  matter.  When  Stilpo  was  banifhed  by  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens,  for  affirming,  that  the  ftatue 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  was  not  the  goddefs, 
but  a  piece  of  matter  carved  by  Phidias ;  he  fure- 
ly  was  not  condemned  for  faying,  that  the  ftatue 
was  made  by  Phidias,  a  fact  univerfally  known  : 
his  herefy  confided  in  denying  that  the  numen  of 
Minerva  refided  in  the  ftatue.  Auguftus,  having 
twice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorm,  forbade  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with  the  other  gods  ; 
imagining  he  had  avenged  himfelf  of  Neptune,  by 
neglecting  the  favourite  ftatue  in  which  his  numen 
refided. 

When  faints  in  the  Chriftian  church  were  dei- 
fied, even  their  images  became  objects  of  wor- 
fhip ;  from  a  fond  imagination,  that  fuch  vvorfhip 

draws 
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draws  down  into  the  images  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
they  reprefent ;  whic%h  is  the  fame  belief  that  Ar- 
nobius,  in  the  paflage  above  mentioned,  afcribes  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and  is  not  widely  different  from  the 
belief  of  the  Pagan  Tartars  and  Oftiacs,  by  and 
by  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
there  was  a  violent  difpute  about  images  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  many  afferting,  that  in  the  images 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  faints,  there  refides  an 
inherent  fanclity  which  is  a  proper  object  of  wor- 
fhip  ;  and  that  Chriftians  ought  not  to  confine  their 
worfhip  to  the  perfons  reprefented,  bat  ought  alfo 
to  extend  it  to  their  images.  • 

As  ignorant  and  favage  nations  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  Deity  but  of  a  being  like  a  man,  only 
fuperior  in  power  and  greatnefs ;  many  images 
have  been  made  of  the  Deity  conformable  to  that 
conception.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fome  refemblance 
of  a  man  ;  but  how  is  power  and  greatnefs  to  be 
reprefented  ?  To  perform  this  with  fuccefs,  would 
require  a  Phidias.  Savages  go  more  bluntly  to 
work :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a  man  with 
many  heads,  and  with  a  ftill  greater  number  of 
hands.  The  northern  Tartars  feem  to  have  no 
deities  but  certain  ftatues  or  images  coarfely  form- 
ed out  of  wood,  and  bearing  fome  diilant  refem- 
blance to  the  human  figure.  To  palliate  fo  grofs 
an  abfurdity  as  that  a  god  can  be  fabricated  by  the 
hands  of  man,  they  imagine  this  image  to  be  en- 
dued with  a  foul :  to  fay  whence  that  foul  came 

would 
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Would  puzzle  the  wifeft  of  them.  That  foul  is 
conceived  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwelling  conftant- 
ly  in  a  piece  of  matter :  they  believe  that  it  reiides 
in  fome  more  honourable  place  ;  and  that  it  only 
Vifits  the  image  or  idol,  when  it  is  called  down  by 
prayers  and  fupplications.  They  facrifice  to  this 
idol,  by  rubbing  its  rhouth  with  the  fat  of  iiih, 
and  by  offering  it  the  warm  blood  of  fome  bead 
killed  in  hunting.  The  lad  ftep  of  the  ceremony 
is,  to  honour  the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyful 
fhout,  as  a  fort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it  returns 
home.  The  Oftiacs  hare  a  wooden  idol,  termed 
The  Old  Man  of  Oby,  who  is  guardian  of  their 
fimery :  it  hath  eyes  of  glafs,  and  a  head  with 
fhort  horns.  When  the  ice  diflblves,  they  crowd 
to  this  idol,  requefting  that  he  will  be  propitious 
to  their  fifhery.  If  unfuccefsful,  he  is  loaded  with 
reproaches  :  if  fuccelsful,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fhare 
bf  the  capture.  They  make  a  feaft  for  him,  rub- 
bing his  fnout  with  choice  fat  ;  and  when  the 
entertainment  is  over,  they  accompany  the  foul  of 
the  idol  a  little  way,  beating  the  air  with  their 
cudgels.  The  Oftiacs  have  another  idol,  that  is 
fed  with  milk  fo  abundantly,  as  to  come  out  on 
both  fides  of  the  fpodn,  and  to  fall  down  upon  the 
vefture  ;  which  however  is  never  warned,  fo  little 
is  cleanriefs  thought  effential  to  religion  by  that 
people.  It  is  indeed  ftrangely  abfurd,  to  think, 
that  invifible  fouls  require  food  like  human  cre'a* 
VOL.  111.  X  tures 
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tures ;  and  yet  the  lame  abfurdity  prevailed  in 
Greece. 

The  ancient  Germans,  a  fober  and  fenfible 
people,  had  no  notion  of  reprefenting  their  gods 
by  flatues,  or  of  building  temples  to  them.  They 
worfhipped  in  confecrated  groves  *.  The  Egyp- 
tians, from  a  juft  conception  that  an  invifible  be- 
ing can  have  no  refemblance  to  one  that  is  vilible, 
employed  hieroglyphical  figures  for  denoting  me- 
taphorically the  attributes  of  their  gods  j  and  they 
employed,  not  only  the  figures  of  birds  and  beafts, 
but  of  vegetables ;  leeks,  for  example,  and  onions. 
This  metaphorical  adjunct  to  religion,  innocent  in 
itfelf,  funk  the  Egyptians  into  the  mod  groveling 
idolatry.  As  hieroglyphical  figures,  compofed  fre- 
quently of  heterogeneous  parts,  referable  not  any 
being  human  or  divine  ;  the  vulgar,  lofing  fight 
of  the  emblematic  fignification  underftood  by  poets 
and  phiiofophers  only,  took  up  with  the  plain  fi- 
gures as  real  divinities.  How  otherwife  can  it  be 
accounted  for,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  onion, 
were  in  Egypt  worfhipped  as  deities  ?  Plutarch,  it 
is  true,  in  his  chapter  upon  Ifis  and  Ofiris  obferves, 
that  the  Egyptians  worihipped  the  bull,  the  cat, 
and  other  animals,  not  as  divinities,  but  as  repre- 
fentatives  of  them,  like  an  image  feen  in  a  glafs ; 
or,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
chapter,  "  juft  as  we  fee  the  refemblance  of  the 
"  fun  in  a  drop  of  water."  But  that  this  muft  be 

underftood 

*  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Gcrmanorum,  cap.  9. 
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underftood  of  Philofophers  only,  will  be  probabla 
from  what  is  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  in 
a  great  famine,  the  Egyptians  ventured  not  to 
touch  the  facred  animals,  though  they  were  forced 
to  devour  one  another.  A  fnake  of  a  particular 
kind,  about  a  yard  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man's  arm,  is  worshipped  by  the  Whidtana 
in  Guinea.  It  has  a  large  rotfnd  bead,  pietrcin£ 
eyes,  a  Ihort  pointed  tongue,  and  a  fmooth  fkm, 
beautifully  fpeckled.  It  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to 
all  the  venomous  kind  ;  in  other  refpe&s,  inrtocent 
and  tarne.  To  kill  thefe  fnakes  being  a  capital 
crime,  they  travel  about  unmolefted,  even  into  bed- 
chambers. They  occafioned,  anno  1697,  a'ridiotf- 
lous  perfecution.  A  hog,  teafed  by  one  6f  th'e"rn", 
tore  it  with  his  tufks  till  it  died.  The  priefts  cai?- 
fied  their  complaint  to  the  king  ;•  and  no  one  pre^- 
fuming  to  appear  as  counfel  for  the  hogs,  ordcf-s 
Were  iflued  for  flaughtering  the  whole  face.  At 
once  were  brandtfhed  a  thoufand  cutlaffes  ;  and 
the  race  would  have  been-  extirpated,  had  not  ffete 
king  interpofed,  reprefenting  to  the  prieftfs,.  th-at 
they  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  innocent  blood 
they  had  fpilt.  Rancour  and  cruelty  never  r-age 
more  violently,  than  under  the  maik  of  religion. 

It  is  amazing  how  prone  even  th-e  moft  poliffe^d 
nations  were  to  idolatry.  A  ftatue  of  Hercules 
was  wormipped  at  Tyre,  not  as  a  representative  of 
the  deity,  but  as  the  deity  himfelf.  And  accord- 
ingly, when  Tyre  was  befieged  by  Alexander,  the 

1.  2  deity 
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deity  was  faft  bound  in  chains,  to  prevent  him 
from  deferting  to  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Am- 
bracia  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  every  fta- 
tue  of  their  gods  being  carried  to  Rome  ;  the  Am- 
bracians  complained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  di- 
vinity was  left  them  to  worfhip.  Ho\v  much  more 
rational  are  the  Hindoftan  Bramins,  who  teach 
their  difciples,  that  idols  are  emblems  only  of  the 
Deity,  intended  merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
populace  ! 

The  firft  ftatues  in  Greece  and  Tufcany  were 
made  with  wings,  to  fignify  the  fwift  motion  of 
the  gods.  Thefe  ftatues  were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce 
to  refemble  human  creatures,  not  to  talk  of  a  divi- 
nity. But  the  admirable  ftatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  to  refemble  moft  accurately 
the  deities  reprefented  by  them  ;  whence  the  vul- 
gar notion,  that  gods  have  wings,  and  that  angels 
have  wings. 

I  I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  may 
be  reckoned,  the  fecond  part.  Statues,  we  have 
feen,.  were  at  firft  ufed  as  reprefentatives  only  of 
the  Deity  ;  but  came  afterward  to  be  metamorpho- 
fed  into  Deities^  The  abfurditydid  not  ftop  there. 
People,  not  fatisfied,with  the  vifible  deities  erect- 
ed iri  temples  for  public  worfhip,  became  fond  to 
have  private  deities  of  their  own,  whom  they 
worfhipped  as  their  own  tutelar  deities ;  and  this 
practice  fpread  fo  wide,  that  among  many  nations 
.every  family  had  houfehold  gods  cut  in  wood  or 

ftone.    , 
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ftone.      Every  family  in  Kamlkatka  has  a  tutelar 
deity  in  the  fhape  of  a  pillar,  with  the  head  «  f  a 
man,  which  is  fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft 
malevolent  fpirits.      They  give  it.  food   daily,  and 
anoint  the  head  with  the   fat  of  fifti.     The  Pro- 
phet Ifaiah*  puts  this  fpecies  of  deification   in  a 
mod  ridiculous  light :   "  He  b'urneth  part  thereof 
"  jn  :the  fire  :   with  part  thereof  rfe  roafteth  flefh : 
*'  of  the  refidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  grav 
"  image  :  he  falleth  down,  worshipping,  and  pray- 
"  ing  to  it,  and  faith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  arr  my 
f*  god."      Multiplication  could    not   fail  to   fink 
houfehold-gods  into  a  degree  of  contempt :  fome 
ilight  hope  of  good  from  them,  might   produce 
fome  cold  ceremonial  worfhip  ;  but  there  could 
be  no  real  devotion  at  heart.     The  Chinefe  manner 
of  treating  their  houfehold-gods,   will   vouch  for 
me.     When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain   wh  -t  be 
prays  for,  "  Thou  fpiritual  dog,"  he  will  (ay,  "  I 
"  lodge  thee   well,   thou   art  beautifully    gilded, 
"  treated  witji  perfumes  and  burnt  offerings  ;  <md 
"  yet  thou   withhoideft  from  me  the  necelTiries  of 
"  life."     Sometimes  they  fallen  a  cord  to  the  idol, 
and  drag  it  through  the  dirt.     The  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  treat  their  idols  io  the  fame  manner.   Thor, 
Woden,  and  Friga,  were  the  great  deities  of  the 
Scandinavians.     They  had  at  the  fame  time  infe- 
rior deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  men 
tranflated  into  heaven  for  their  good  works.  Thefe 

X  3  they 

*  Chap,  xliv. 
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thi.y  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  refilling  to 
Vu.ihip  then)  if  they  were  not  propitious;  and 
even  pumfhing  them  with  banilhment;  but  refto- 
ring  them  after  a  time,  in  hopes  of  amendment. 
Pomeftic  idols  are  treated  by  the  Oftiacs  with  no 
greater  reverence  than  by  the  people  mentioned. 
But  they  have  public  idols,  fome  particularly  of 
brafs,  which  are  highly  reverenced  :  the  folidity 
of  the  metal  is,  in  their  imagination,  connefted 
i?ith  immortality  ;  and  great  regard  is  paid  to 
$hefe  idols,  for  the  knowledge  and  experience 
they  ftiuft  have  acquired  in  an  endlefs  courfe  of 
time. 

^Vhjen  by  philofophy  and  improvement  of  the 
rational  faculty,  the  Pagan  religion  in  Rome  was 
(inking  into  contempt,  little  regard  was  had  to  tu- 
telar deities,  to  auguries,  or  to  prophecies.  Pto- 
Jemy,  King  of  Egypt,  being  thruft  out  of  his  kingr 
dom  by  a  powerful  faclion,  applied  to  the  Senate 
pf  Rome  to  be  reftored.  Lentulus,  proconful  of 
»>yria,  was  ambitious  to  be  employed  ;  but  he  had 
pnemies  who  made  violent  oppoiition.  They 
Brought  religion  into  the  quarrel,  alleging  a  Sy- 
billine  oracle,  prophefying  that  Ptolemy  mould  be 
reftored,  but  not  by  an  army.  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
ftill  extant,  gave  Lentulus  the  following  advice, 
that  with  his  Syrian  army  he  mould  invade  Egypt, 
l>eat  down  all  oppoiition,  and  when  the  country 
was  quieted,  that  Ptolemy  mould  be  at  hand  to 
take  pofieffion.  And  this  the  great  Cicero  thought 

might 
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might  be  pioufly  done  without  contradicting  the 
oracle. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fometimes  not  bet- 
ter treated  among  Roman  Catholics,  than  among 
Pagans.  "  When  we  were  in  Portugal,"  fays  Cap- 
tain Brydone,  "  the  people  of  Caftelbranco  were 
"  fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fuffering  the  Spa- 
"  niards  to  plunder  their  town,  contrary,  as  they 
"  affirmed,  to  his  exprefs  agreement  with  them, 
"  that  they  broke  many  of  his  ftatues  to  pieces ; 
"  and  one  that  had  been  more  revered  than  the 
"  reft,  they  took  the  head  off,  and  in  its  (lead  pla- 
"  ced  one  of  St  Francis.  The  great  St  Januarius 
"  himfelf  was  in  imminent  danger,  during  the  lafl 
"  famine  at  Naples.  They  loaded  him  with  abufe 
**  and  invective ;  and  declared  point-blank,  that 
"  if  he  did  not  procure  them  corn  by  fuch  a  time, 
"  he  ihould  be  no  longer  their  faint.'*  The  Tu- 
telar faint  of  Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
is  St  Agatha.  A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over  the 
walls,  and  laid  waite  great  part  of  that  beautiful 
city.  Where  was  St  Agatha  at  that  time  ?  The 
people  fay,  that  they  had  given  her  juft  provoca- 
tion ;  but  that  (he  has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to 
them,  and  has  prpmifed  never  to  fuffer  the  lava  to 
hurt  them  again.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  a 
ilatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial  for  having 
prevented  the  lava  from  running  up  the  mountain 
of  Taurominum,  and  deftroying  that  town  ;  the 
Z  4  faint 
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f.iint  having  conduced  the  lava  down  a  low  valley 
to  the  lea. 

Let  a  traveller  once  deviate  from  the  right  road, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  wandering.  Porphyrius  re- 
ports, that  in  Anubis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man 
was  worfhipped  as  a  god  ;  which  is  alfo  aflerted 
by  M'inutius  Faslix,  in  his  apology  for  the  Chrifti- 
ans.  A  thouiand  writers  have  faid,  that  the  Tar- 
tars believe  their  high  prieft,  termed  Dalai  Lama, 
to  be  immortal.  But  this  is  a  millake  :  his  death 
is  publiihed  through  the  whole  country  ;  and  cou- 
riers intimate  it  even  to  the  Emperor  of  China  : 
his  effigy  is  taken  down  from  the  portal  of  the 
great  church,  and  that  of  his  fuccefibr  is  put  in  its 
(lead.  The  fyftem  of  the  meternpfychofis,  adopt- 
ed in  that  country,  has  occafioqed  the  miftake. — 
They  believe,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  animates 
a  Dalai  Lama,  paffes  upon  his  death  into  the  body 
of  his  fucceflbr.  The  fpirit,  therefore,  is  believed 
to  be  immortal,  r\ot  the  body.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
however,  is  the  object  of  profound  veneration. 
The  Tartar  Princes  are  daily  fending  prefents  to 
him,  and  consulting  him  as  an  oracle :  they  even 
yndertake  a  pilgrimage  in  order  to  worfhip  him  in 
perfon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  he  is 
fhown  covered  with  precious  (tones,  and  fitting 
crofs-legged.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before 
rjim  at  a  diftance,  for  they  are  not  permitted  to 
Jpfs  his  toe.  The  priefts  make  traffic  even  of  his 
excrements,  which  are  greedily  purchafed  at  a  high 

price, 
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price,  and  are  kept  in  a  golden  box  hanging  fro* 
the  neck,  as  a  charm   againft  every   mi»for.  .nt 
Like  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin's  rniiK.   w 
may  believe,  there  never  will  be  wanting  pl-iu    < 
that    precious    ftuff  to   anfvver  all  demunJs  :     he 
priefts,  out  of  charity,  will  furnifh  a  qu  >tn,  rather 
than  fufFer  votaries  to  depart  with  their  money  for 
want  of  goods  to  purchafe.     The  perfon  of  ihe  Ja- 
pan Pope,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Emperor,  is  held  fo  fa- 
cred,  as  to  make  the  cutting  his  beard  or  his  nails, 
a  deadly  fin.     But  abfurd   laws  are  never  (leadily 
executed.     The  beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the 
night-time,  when  the  Pope  is  fuppofed  to  be  a- 
fieep  ;  and  what  is  taken  away  by  that  operation, 
is  underftood  to  be  ftolen  from  him,  which  is  no 
impeachment  upon  his  Holinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they  fo^ 
journed  in  the  land  of  Gomen,  were  it  not  prefu- 
mable  from  their  commerce  with  the  Egyptians, 
would,  however,  be  evident  from  the  hiftory  of 
Mofes.  jNotwithftanding  their  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  the  Egyptian  king,  notwithstanding  the 
daily  miracles  wrought  among  them  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  ;  fo  addicted  were  they  to  a  vifible  deity,  that 
during  even  the  momentary  abfence  of  Mofes  con- 
verfing  with  God  on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a 
golden  calf,  and  wormipped  it  as  their  god.  "And 
*'  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Go,  get  thee  down  : 
<*  for  thy  people  which  thou  broughtell  out  of  the 
#  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themfelves :  they 

"  have 
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**  have  turned  afide  quickly  out  of  the  way 
•'  which  I  commanded  them  :  they  have  made 
"  them  a  molten  calf,  have  worfhipped  it,  have  fa- 
"  crificed  thereunto,  and  faid,  "  Thefe  be  thy 
**  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out 
"  of  the  land  of  Egypt*."  The  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  fhews  how  difficult  it  is  to  reclaim  from  ido- 
latry a  brutiih  nation,  addicted  to  fuperftition,  and 
fettered  by  inveterate  habit.  What  profufion  of 
blood,  to  bring  that  obftinate  and  perverfe  people 
to  the  true  religion  !  all  in  vain.  The  book  of 
Judges,  in  particular,  is  full  of  reiterated  relapfes, 
from  their  own  invifible  God,  to  the  vifible  gods 
of  other  nations.  And  in  all  probability,  their 
anxious  defire  for  a  vifible  king,  related  in  the  firft 
book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their  being  deprived 
of  a  vifible  god.  There  was  a  neceffity  for  pro- 
hibiting images  f  ;  which  would  have  foon  been 
converted  into  deities  vifible  :  and  it  was  extreme? 
Jy  prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible  god, 
with  endlefs  mews  and  ceremonies ;  which  accord- 
ingly became  the  capital  branch  of  the  Jewifli 
worftiip. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  that  a  grofs  people  are  not  fufceptible  but 
of  a  grofs  religion  ;  and  without  an  enlightened 
wnderftanding,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  eradica- 
ting fuperftition  and  idolatry.  And  after  all  the 
covenants  made  with  the  Jews,  after  all  the  chaf- 

tifements 
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tifemervts  and  all  the  miracles  lavifhed  on  them, 
that  they  were  not  however  reclaimed  from  the 
moft  groveling  idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two 
golden  calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  faying, 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which  brought  thee 
"  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt*."  The  people 
alfo  of  Judah  fell  back  to  idol- worftiip  under  Re- 
hoboam,  fon  of  Solomon  f .  Jehu,  king  of  the  ten 
tribes,  did  not  tolerate  the  worftiip  of  other  gods  J; 
but  he  continued  to  worftiip  the  two  golden  calves 
fabricated  by  Jeroboam  §.  Down  to  the  days  of 
JCing  He^ekiah,  the  Jews  worihipped  the  brazen 
ferpent  erected  by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs.  The 
Jews  feem  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  perverfe 
people  :  the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an- 
nounced by  their  prophets,  and  the  many  miracles 
wrought  among  them,  had  no  permanent  effect  to 
reftrain  them  from  idolatry  j  and  yet,  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon,  feveral  of  them  fubmitted 
to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  in  idol-wor- 
fhip  ||.  Captivity  cured  them  radically  of  idola- 
try ;  and  from  that  period  to  this  day,  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of  a  (ingle  relapfe.  Xiphilin,  in  his 
abridgment  of  Dion  Caffius,  relating  their  war  with 
Pompey  many  centuries  after  the  Babyloniui  cap- 
tivity,gives  the  following  account  of  them.  "Their 
"  cuftoms  are  quite  different  from  thofe  of  o- 

"  ther 

*  i  Kings,  xii.  28.  f  i  Kings,  xiv.  23. 
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*-'  ther  nations.  Befides  a  peculiar  manner  of  li- 
"  ving,  they  acknowledge  none  of  the  common 
"  deities :  they  acknowledge  but  one,  whom  they 
"  worfhip  with  great  veneration.  There  never 
"  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;  becaufe  they  be- 
"  lieve  their  God  to  be  invifible  and  ineffable. 
**  They  have  built  him  a  temple  of  great  fize  and 
|"  beauty,  remarkable  in  the  following  particular, 
>'  that  it  is  open  above,  withou't  any  roof." 

There  lies  no  folid  objection  againft  images  a- 
mong  as  enlightened  people,  when  ufed  merely  to 
roufe  devotion  ;  but  as  images  tend  to  pervert 
the  vulgar,  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
churches.  Pictures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifappre- 
hended  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  accordingly  indulge 
pictures  in  their  churches,  though  they  prohibit 
ftatues.  The  general  council  of  Frankfort  per- 
mitted the  life  of  images  in  churches ;  but  ftrictly 
prohibited  any  worfhip  to  be  addrefled  to  them. 
So  prone,  however,  to  idolatry  are  the  low  and  il- 
literate, that  the  prohibition  loft  ground  both  in 
France  and  in  Germany ;  and  idpl-worftiip  be- 
came again  general. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fun  and  moon  were  early 
held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they  were  the  firft  vi- 
fible  objects  of  worfhip.  Of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  idolatry,  it  is  indeed  the  moft  excufable.  Upon 
the  fun  depends  health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulnefs : 
during  his  retirement,  all  is  dark  and  difrnal ;  when 
he  performs  his  majeftic  round,  to  blefs  his  fubjects 

and 
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and  to  beftow  fecundity,  can  a  mere  favage  with- 
hold gratitude  and  veneration  !  Hear  an  old  Pa- 
gan bard  upon  that  fubjed.     "  O  thou  who  rolleil 
"  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my  fathers !  Whence 
"  are  thy  beams,  O  fun,   thy  everlafting   light  ? 
"  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the 
"  ftars  hide  their  face  :  thou  moveft  alone,  for  who 
"  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  !   The  oaks  of 
*'  the   mountain  fall :  the  mountains  decay  with 
"  years  :   the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again :  the 
"  moon  herfelf  is  loft  in  heaven  :  but  thou   art 
"  for  ever  the  fame,  rejoycing  in  the  brightnefs  of 
"  thy  courfe.     When  tempefts  darken  the  world, 
"  when  thunder   rolls,  and  lightning  flies,  thou 
"  lookeft   in   thy   beauty  from   the    clouds,    and 
"  laugheft  at  the  florm  *."     Worfhip  to  the  fiyi 
as   a  real  deity,   was  in  former  times  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  in  many  countries  even  at  prefent. 
The  American  favages   worfliip  the  fun  as  fove- 
reign  of  the  univerfe,  known  by  the  name  of  Arif- 
koui  among  the  Hurons,  and  of  Agrijkoue  among 
the  Iroquois.    They  offer  him  tobacco,  which  they 
term  fmoking  the  fun  :  the  chief  man  in  the  afTem- 
bly  lights  the  calumet,  and  offers  it  thrice  to  the 
riling  fun  ;  imploring  his>  protection,  and  recom- 
mending the  tribe  to  his  care.    The  chief  proceeds 
to  fmoke  ;  and  every  one  fmokes  in  his  turn.  This 
ceremony  is    performed    on    important    occafidns 
only  :  lefs  matters  are  refeivud  for  their  Manitou. 

The 
*  Offian. 
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The  Mififfippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firft  of 
what  they  take  in  hunting  ;  which  their  com- 
mander artfully  converts  to  his  own  ufe.  The 
Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida,  worihip  the 
fan ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to  him  that  has  life ; 
they  hold  him  to  be  the  parent  of  life,  and  think 
that  he  can  take  no  pleafure  in  the  deftruction  of 
any  living  creature :  their  devotion  is  exerted  in 
perfumes  and  fongs.  The  Mexicans,  while  a  free 
people,  prefented  to  the  fun  a  (hare  of  their  meat 
and  drink.  The  inhabitants  of  Darien  believe  in 
the  fun  as  their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his  wife, 
paying  them  equal  adoration.  The  people  of  Bor- 
neo worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as  real  divinities. 
The  Samoides  worihip  both,  bowing  to  them  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  Perfian  manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  firft  ob- 
jedts  of  idolatry,  knowledge  and  reflection  reform- 
ed many  from  the  error  of  holding  thefe  lumina- 
ries to  be  deities.  "  That  original  Intelligence/' 
fay  the  Magians,  "  who  is  the  firft  principle  of 
"  all  things,  difcovers  himfelf  to  the  mind  and 
"  underftanding  only :  but  he  hath  placed  the 
"  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe  ;  and 
•'  the  beams  of  that  bright  luminary,  are  but  a 
"  faint  copy  of  the  glory  that  fhines  in  the  higher 
"  heavens."  The  Perfians,  as  Herodotus  reports, 
had  neither  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  images :  for, 
fays  that  author,  they  do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks, 
that  there  is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and 

men. 
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men.  The  Gaures,  who  to  this  day  profefs  the 
ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine  wor- 
fhip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn  with  peculiar 
veneration  toward  the  rifing  fun,  as  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  God ;  but  they  adore  neither  the  fun, 
nor  the  facred  fire.  They  are  profeffed  enemies 
to  every  image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hands :  and 
hence  the  havock  made  by  the  ancient  Per- 
lians,  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of  the  Gre- 
cian goods.  Such  fublimity  of  thought  was  above 
the  reach  of  other  uninfpired  nations,  excepting 
only  the  Hindoos  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a  brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  outlines.  Admitting  the  fun 
and  moon  to  have  been  the  firft  objects  of  ido- 
latry, yet  as  Polytheifm  was  once  univerfal,  they 
make  only  two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  every 
where  worlhipped.  We  have  feen,  that  the  fa- 
cred fire  was  employed  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun, 
and  that  images  were  employed  in  the  worfhip  of 
other  deities.  Images  were  originally  ufed  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  animating  devotion  :  fuch  was 
their  ufe  in  Perfia  and  Hindoftan  ;  and  fuch  was 
their  ufe  in  every  country  among  philofophers. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiille  to  Theodore 
concerning  the  images  of  the  gods,  fays,  "  We 
"  believe  not  that  thefe  images  are  gods :  we 
"  only  ufe  them  in  worshipping  the  gods."  In 
the  progrefs  toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to 
imagine,  that  a  deity  loves  his  image,  that  he 

makes 
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makes  it  his  refidence,  or  at  leaft  communicates 
fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft  ftep  is,  to  fancy  the 
image  itfelf  to  be  a  deity  ;  which  gained  ground 
imperceptibly  as  ftatuary  advanced  toward  per- 
fection. It  would  be  incredible  that  men  of  fenfe 
fhould  ever  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  imprefled  with 
fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it  not  the  overbearing  in- 
fluence of  religious  fuperftition.  Credo  quia  im- 
pojfibile  eft,  is  applicable  to  idolatry  as  well  as  to 
tranfubftantiation.  The  worshipping  of  the  fun 
and  moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the  ftrifteft 
fenfe.  With  refpect  to  images,  the  firft  ftep  of 
the  progrefs  is  not  idolatry  :  the  next  is  .mixed 
idolatry  :  and  the  laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to  what  ap- 
proaches the  nerireft  to  it,  which  is  worfhip  ad- 
drefied  to  deified  mortals.-  The  ancient  gods  were 
exalted  fo  little  above  men,  that  it  was  no  hard  tafk 
for  the  imagination  to  place  in  heaven,  men  who 
had  made  a  figure  on  earth*  The  Grecian  heaven 
was  entirely  peopled  with  fuch  men,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  other  nations.  Men  are  deified  every 
-  day  by  the  Romifh  church,  under  the  denomirva- 
tion  of  faints  ;  perfons  are  frequently  fele&ed  for 
that  honour  who  fcarce  deierved  a  place  on  earth, 
and  fome  who  never  had  a  place  there.  The 
Roman  Catholics  copy  the  pagans,  in  worfhipping 
thefe  faints  in  quality  of  tutelar  deities.  One 
branch  of  the  office  beftowed  on  them,  is  to  ex- 
plain the  wants  of  their  votaries  to  the  King  of 

heaven. 
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heaven,  and  to  fupplicate  for  them.  The  media- 
torial office  prevails  with  refpect  to  earthly  poten- 
tates, as  well  as  heavenly  :  being  ttruck  with  awe 
and  timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  above 
us,  we  naturally  take  hold  of  fome  intermediate 
peribn  to  folicit  with  us.  In  approaching  the  Al- 
mighty, the  .mind  finking  down  into  humility  and 
profound  -veneration,  flops  fhort,  relying  upon  fome 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf.  Temples 
among  the  Cochin-Chinefe  are  constructed  with  H 
deep  and  dark  niche,  which  is  their  fanftum  fanc- 
torum.  They  hold,  that  no  reprefentation,  whether 
by  painting  or  fculpture,  can  be  made  of  God,  who 
is  invifible.  The  niche  denotes  his  incomprehen- 
libility ;  and  the  good  men  placed  by  them  in 
heaven,  are  believed  to  be  their  interceflbrs  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  The  prayers  of  the  Chingulefe 
are  feldom  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to 
his  vicegerents.  Interceflbrs,  at  the  fame  tune, 
contribute  to  the  eafe  of  their  votaries  :  A  Roman 
Catholic  need  not  aflume  a  very  high  tone,  in  ad- 
dreffing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf. 

'Falfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompted  gro- 
veling mortals  to  put  confidence  in  mediators  and 
interceflbrs  of  a  (till  lower  clafs,  namely,  living  mor- 
tals, who  by  idle  aufterities  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  holinefs.  Take  the  following  inftance,  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured.  Louis  XT. 
of  France,  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death,  lent 
for  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  named  Francifco  Marta- 
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rillo ,'  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit's  feet 
in  a  flood  of  teats,  entreated  him  to  intercede  with 
God,  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged  •,  as  if  the 
voice  of  a  Calabrian  friar,  fays  Voltaire,  could 
alter  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by  preferving  a 
weak  and  perverfe  foul  in  a  worn-out  body. 

Having  difcuffed  the  perfons  that  are  the  objects 
pf  worthip,  the  next  ftep  in  order  is,  to  take  un- 
der view  the  forms  and  ceremonies  employed  in 
religious  worfhip.  Forms  and  ceremonies  illuftrate 
a  prinqe  in  his  own  court :  they  are  neceflary  in  a 
court  of  law  for  expediting  bufinefs ;  and  they 
promote  ferioufnefs  and  folemnity  in  religious  wor- 
fhip. At  the  fame  time,  in  every  one  of  thefe  a 
juft  medium  ought  to  be  preferved  between  too 
many  and  too  few.  With  refpect  to  religious  wor- 
Ihip  in  particular,  fuperfiuity  of  ceremonies  quen- 
ches devotjon,  by  occupying  the  mind  too  much 
upon  externals.  The  Roman  Catholic  worfhip  is 
crowded  with  ceremonies :  it  refembles  the  Italian 
opera,  which  is  all  found  and  no  fentiment.  The 
prefbyterian  form  of  worlhip  is  too  naked :  it  is 
proper  for  philofophers  more  than  for  the  populace. 
This  is  fundamentally  the  caufe  of  the  numerous 
feceffions  from  the  church  of  Scotland  that  have 
made  a  figure  of  late  :  people  dulike  the  eftablifhr 
ed  forms,  when  they  find  1'efs  animation  in  public 
worfhip  than  is  defired  ;  and  without  being  fenfi- 
£le  of  the  real  caufe,  they  chufe  paftors  for  them- 
iftlves,  who  fupply  the  want  of  ceremonies  by  loud 
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fpeaking,   with  much  external  fervor  and  devo- 
tion *. 

A  a  2  The 

*  External  mow  figures  greatly  in  dark  times,  when  no- 
thing n^akes  an  impreffion  but  what  is  vifible.  A  German 
traveller  (Hentzner)  talking  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  thus 
defcribes  the  folemnity  of  her  dinner  :  "  While  fiie  was 
"  at  prayers,  we  .faw  her  table  fet  out  in  the  following  fo- 
"  lemn  manner.  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing 
"  a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another  who  had  a  table- 
"  cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times 
"  with  the  utmofl  veneration,  he  fpread  upon  the  table, 
"  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came 
"  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with  a 
"  fait- cellar,  a  plate  and  breads  when  they  had  kneeled, 
"  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was  brought 
*'  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  fame  ceremo- 
"  nies  performed  by  the  firft.  At  laft  came  an  unmarried 
41  lady,  (we  w/ere  told  fhe  was  a  Countefs),  and  along  with 
"  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tailing  knife  ;  the  former 
"  was  dreffed  in  white  filk  j  who  when  me  had  proflrated 
"  herfelf  three  times,  in  the  mofl  graceful  manner,  ap- 
"  preached  the  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread 
"  and  fait,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been 
"  prefent :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the 
"  yeomen  .of  the  guard  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed  in 
"  fcarlet,  with  a  golden  rofe  upon  their  backs,  bringing 
"  in  at  each  turn  a  courfe  of  twenty-four  dimes,  ferved  in 
"  plate  moft  of  it  giit ;  thefe  diflies  were  received  by  a 
'•  gentleman  in  the  fame  order  they  were  brought,  and 
"  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady  taller  gave  to 
"  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular 

"  difh 
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The  frequent  ablutions  or  wafhings  among  the 
Mahometans  and  others,  as  acts  of  devotion,  fliow 
the  influence  that  the  flighteft  refemblances  have 
pn  the  ignorant.  Becaufe  purification,  in  feveral 
languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the  mind  as  well 

as 

*.*  difti  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poifon.  During 
"  the  time  that  this  guard,  which  confifts  of  the  talleft 
"  and  ftouteft  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  were 
"  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums 
"  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the 
"  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies 
"  appeared,  who,  with  particular  folemnity,  lifted  the 
"  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen's 
"  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  Ihe  had 
"  chofen  fqr  herfelf,  the  reft  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the 
**  court."  Forms  were  greatly  regarded  among  the  old 
Romans,  dreffes  appropriated  to  different  ranks ;  li&ors, 
axes,  bundles  of  rods,  and  other  enfigns  of  power  ;  mili- 
tary merit  rewarded  with  triumphs,  ovations,  croivns  of 
gold,  of  leaves,  &c.  &c.  Such  appearances  ftrike  the  mul- 
titude with  refpeft  and  awe  :  they  are  indeed  defpifed  by 
men  of  plain  fenfe  j  but  they  regain  their  credit  with  phi- 
lofophers.  Exceffive  courage,  the  exertion  of  which  is  vi- 
fible,  was  the  heroifm  of  the  laft  age :  "  I  fhall  never 
"  efteem  a  king,"  faid  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
?'  who  in  battle  does  not  expofe  himfelf  like  a  private 
"  man."  By  acutenefs  of  judgment  and  refinement  of 
tafle,  we  cling  to  the  fubftance  and  difregard  forms  and  ce- 
remonies. External  {how,  however,  continues  to  prevail 
in  many  inilances.  A  young  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated 
with  beauty  or  drefs  ;  a  young  woman,  with  equipage  or 
5,  title.  And  hence,  many  an  ill-for:ed  match. 
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as  to  the  body,  (hallow  thinkers,  mifled  by  the 
double  meaning,  imagine  that  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  is  purified  by  water. 

The  fedt  of  AH  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranflated  into 
the  Perfian  language,  which  is  their  native  tongue* 
The  fed  of  Omar  edeem  this  to  be  a  grofs  impiety  ; 
being  perfuaded,  that  the  Alcoran  was  written  in 
Arabic,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the  command  of 
God  himfelf.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  then 
the  only  people  who  profefs  to  fpeak  nonfenfe  to 
God  Almighty  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  who  pro- 
fefs  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fome  wine 
as  a  libation  to  the  gods :  Chriftians  pronounce  a 
mort  prayer,  termed  a  grace. 

The  grofs  notion  of  Deity  entertained  by  the 
ancients,  is  exemplified  in  their  worshipping  and 
facrificing  on  high  places ;  in  order,  as  they 
thought,  to  be  more  within  fight.  Jupiter,  in 
Homer,  praifes  Hector  for  facrificing  to  him  fre- 
quently upon  the  top  of  Ida  ;  and  Strabo  obferves, 
that  the  Perfians,  who  ufed  neither  images  nor 
altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high  places.  Balak 
carried  Balaam  the  prophet  to  the  top  of  Pifgah 
and  other  mountains,  to  facrifice  there,  and  to 
curfe  Ifrael.  The  votaries  of  Baal  always  wor- 
fhipped  in  high  places.  Even  the  fage  Tacitus 
was  infected  with  that  abfurdity.  Speaking  of 
certain  high  mountains  where  the  gods  were  wor- 
ihipped,  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  Maxima  ccefa 
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appropinquare,  precesque  mortalium  a  Deo  nufquam 
propius  audlri  *. 

Ceremonies  that  tend  to  unhinge  morality,  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  following  feclion,  treat- 
ing of  the  connection  between  religion  and  mora- 
lity. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  take  under  confederation 
an  objection  to  the  fenfe  of  Deity  hinted  above, 
arguing  from  the  grofs  conceptions  of  deity  among 
many  nations,  that  this  fenfe  cannot  be  innate. 
The  objection  is  not  indeed  dire&ly  ftated  in  the 
following  paffage,  borrowed  from  a  juftly-cele- 
brated  author  ;  but  as  it  perhaps  may  be  implied, 
the  pafiage  mail  be  fairly  tranfcribed.  "  The  uni- 
"  verfal  propenfity  to  believe  invifible  intelligent 
"  power,  being  a  general  attendant  on  human  na- 
"  ture,  if  not  an  original  inftindt,  may  be  confi- 
"  dered  as  a  kind  of  ftamp  which  the  Deity  has 
"  fet  upon  his  work  ;  and  nothing  furely  can  more 
"  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  the  only  earthly 
"  being  who  bears  the  flamp  or  image  of  the  uni- 
"  verfal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image  as  it 
"  commonly  is  in  popular  religions :  How  is  the 
"  Deity  disfigured!  what  caprice,  abfurdity,  and 
"  immorality,  are  attributed  to  himf!"  A  fatis- 
fadory  anfwer  to  the  objection  implied  in  this 

paffage, 

*  "  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers  of 
"  mortals  are  there  more  diftin&ly  heard." 

f  Natural  Hiilory  of  Religion. 
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paiTage,  will  occur,  upon  recollecting  the  progrefs 
of  men  and   nations  from   infancy  to  maturity. 
Our  external  fenfcs,  neceflary  for  felf- preservation, 
foon  arrive  at  perfection :  the  more  refined  fenfes 
of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  Deity,  of  be- 
ing accountable  creatures;  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  are  of  flower  growth  :  the  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  particular,  and  the  fenfe  of  Deity, 
feldom   reach  perfection  but  by   good   education 
and  much  ftudy.     If  fuch  be  the  cafe  among  en- 
lightened nations,  what  is  to  be  expected   horn, 
favages  who  are  in  the  lowed  ftage  of  underpaid- 
ing  ?     To  a  favage  of  New  Holland,   whofe  i<«nfe 
of  deity  is  extremely  obfcure,  one  may  talk  with- 
out end  of  a  being  who  created  the  world,  and 
who  governs  it  by  wife  laws  ;  but  in  vain,  for  thd 
favage  will  be  never  the  wifer.     The  fame  favage 
hath  alfo  a  glimmering  of  the  moral  fenfe,  as  all, 
men  have ;  and  yet  in  vain  will  you  difcourfe  td 
him  of  approbation  and  difapprobation^  of  merit 
and  demerit :  of  thefe  terms  he  has  no  ekar  ccte- 
ception.     Hence  the  cndlefs  aberrations  of  rude 
and  barbarous  nations,  from  pure  religion  as  well 
as  from  pure  morality.     Of  the  latter^  there  are 
many  inftances  collected  in  the  preceding  tract  ; 
and  6f  the  former,  (till  more  in  the  prefent  tract. 
The  fenfe  of  deity  in  dark  times  has  indeed  beert 
ftrangely  diftorted,  by  certain  biafles  and  paffiuns 
that  enflave  the  rude  and  illiterate:  but  thefe  yield 
gradually  to  the  rational  faculty  as  it  ripens,  and 

9  at 
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at  laft  leave  religion  free  to  found  philofophy. 
Then  it  is,  that  men,  liltening  to  the  innate  fenfe 
of  deity  purified  from  every  bias,  acquire  a  clear 
conviction  of  one  fupreme  Deity  who  made  and 
governs  the  world. 

The  foregoing  objection  then  weighs  not  againft 
the  fenfe  of  deity  more  than   againft  the  moral 
fenfe.     If  it  have  weight,  it  refolves  into  a  com- 
plaint againft  Providence  for  the  weaknefs  of  the 
fenfe  of  deity  in  ru^de  and  illiterate  nations.     If 
fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  it  pierces  ex- 
tremely deep  :  why  have  not  all  nations,  even  in 
their  nafcent  ftate,  the  fenfe  of  deity  and  the  moral 
fenfe  in  purity  and  perfection  ?  why  do  they  not 
poflefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  neceflity  of  cul- 
ture or  experience  ?  why  are  we  born  poor  and 
helplefs  infants,  inftead  of  being  produced  com- 
plete in  every  member,  internal  and  external,  as 
Adam  and  Eve  were  ?     The  plan  of  Providence  is 
far  above  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifms :  it  is 
but  a  fmall  portion  that  is  laid  open  to  our  view  ; 
can  we  pretend  to  judge  of  the  whole  ?    I  venture 
only  to  fuggeft,  that  as,  with  refpecl  to  individuals, 
there   is  a  progrefs  from   infancy  to  maturity  ;   fo 
there  is  a  limilar  progrefs  in  every  nation,  from  its 
favage  ftate  to  its  maturity  in  arts  and  fciences. 
A  child  that  has  juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 
of  his  attributes,   would  be  a  great  miracle  ;  and 
would  not  fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  equally 
fo  ?     Nor  can  I  discover  what  benefit  a  child  or  a 

favage 
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favage  could  reap  from  fuch  knowledge ;  provided 
it  remained  a  child  or  a  favage  in  every  other  re- 
fped.  The  genuine  fruits  of  religion,  are  grati- 
tude to  the  Author  of  our  being,  veneration  to 
him  as  the  Supreme  Being,  abfolute  refignation  to 
the  eftabiifhed  laws  of  his  providence,  and  cheer- 
ful performance  of  every  duty  :  but  a  child  has 
not  the  flighteft  idea  of  gratitude  nor  of  venera- 
tion, and  very  little  of  moral  duties ;  and  a  favage, 
with  refpedfc  to  thefe,  is  not  much  fuperior  to  a 
child.  The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excellent :  we  have 
great  reafon  to  prefume  the  fame  with  refpect  to 
what  we  do  not  know  ;  and  every  good  man  will 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  following  reflection,  That 
we  mould  have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  our 
birth,  complete  in  every  part,  had  it  been  con- 
formable to  the  fyftem  of  unerring  Providence, 

SECT.    II. 

Morality  conjldered  as  a  branch  of  duty  to   our 
Maker. 

HAVING  travelled  long  on  a  rough  road,  not  a 
little  fatiguing,  the  agreeable  part  lies  be- 
fore us ;  which  is,  to  treat  o*f  morality  as  a  branch 
of  religion.  It  was  that  fubject  which  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of  natural  religion  ;  a 
fubjecl:  that  will  afford  falutary  inftruction ;  and 

will 
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will  infpire  true  piety,  if  inftruftion  can  produce 
that  effecl. 

Bayle  ftates  a  queftion,  Whether  a  people  may 
not  be  happy  in  fociety,  and  be  qualified  for  good 
government,  upon  principles  of  morality  fingly, 
without  any  fenfe  of  religion.  The  queftion  is  in- 
genious, and  may  give  opportunity  for  fubtle  rea- 
foning  ;  but  it  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  fact  fuppofed 
cannot  happen.  The  principles  of  morality  and 
of  religion  are  equally  rooted  in  our  nature  :  they 
are  indeed  weak  in  children  and  in  favages ;  but 
they  grow  up  together,  and  advance  toward  ma- 
turity with  equal  fteps.  Where  the  moral  fenfe 
is  entire,  there  mull  be  a  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  if 
a  man  who  has  no  fenfe  of  religion  live  decently 
in  fociety,  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  conduct  to 
good  temper  than  to  found  morals. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  Micahi 
formerly  quoted,  for  holding*  that  religion,  or,  iri 
other  words,  our  duty  to  God*  coniifts  in  doing- 
juftice,  in  loving  mercy,  and  in  walking  humbly 
with  him.  The  laft  is  the  foundation  of  religious 
worfhip,  difcufled  in  the  foregoing  fection :  the 
two  former  belong  to  the  prefent  fedlion.  And  if 
we  have  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and  BenefacElor, 
if  we  owe  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  as  our 
rightful  fovereigrij  we  ought  not  to  Separate  the 
worfhip  we  owe  to  him,  from  juftice  and  benevo- 
lence to  our  fellow- creatures  ;  for  to  be  unjuft  to 

them* 
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them,  to  be  cruel  or  hard-hearted,  is  a  tranfgref- 
iion  of  his  will,  no  lefs  grofs  than  a  total  neglecl: 
of  religious  worfhip.  "  Mafter,  which  is  the  great 
*'  commandment  in  the  law  ?  Jefus  faid  unto  hrm, 
"  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
"  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
"  This  is  the  firft  and  great  commandment.  And 
"  the  fecond  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy 
"  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  On  thefe  two  command- 
**  ments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets*." 
"  Then  (hall  the  King  fay  unto  them  on  his  right 
"  hand,  Come,  ye  bleffed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
"  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.  For  I  was 
"  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirfty, 
**  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  ftranger,  and 
"  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me : 
"  lick,  and  ye  vifited  me :  in  prifon,  and  ye  came 
"  unto  me.  Then  mail  the  righteous  anfver, 
"  faying,  Lord,  when  faw  we  thee  hungry,  and 
"  fed  thee  ?  or  thirfty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? 
'*  When  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took  thee 
"  in  ?  or  naked,  and  cloathed  thee  ?  When  faw 
"  we  thee  fick,  or  in  prifon,  and  came  unto  thee? 
"  And  the  King  (hall  anfwer,  Verily  I  fay  unto 
"  you,  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
"  the  lead  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
"  unto  mef."  "  Pure  religion  and  undefined  be- 
"  fore  God,  is  this,  To  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and 

"  widow 

#  Matthew,  xxii.  36.  t  Matthew,  xxv.  34. 
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'*  widow  in  their  affliction  ;  and  to  keep  himfelf 
'*  unfpotted  from  the  world  *."  "  Hoftias  et  vic- 
"  timas  Domino  offeram  quas  in  ufum  mei  pro- 
"  tulit,  ut  rejiciam  ei  fuum  munus  ?  Ingratum 
"  eft  ;  cum  lit  litabilis  hoftia  bonus  animus,  et 
"  pura  mens,  et  fincera  confcientia.  Igitur  qui 
"  innocentiam  colit,  Domino  fupplicat;-  qui  jufti- 
•*  tiam,  Deo  libat ;  qui  fraudibus  abftinet,  pro- 
"  pitiat  Deum  ;  qui  hominem  periculo  fubripit, 
«'  optimam  vidtimam  cjedit.  Hasc  noftra  facrificia, 
"  haec  Dei  facra  funt.  Sic  apud  nos  reJigiofior  eft 
"  ille,  qui  juftior  f."  The  laws  of  Xaleucus,  law- 
giver to  the  Locrians,  who  lived  before  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  are  introduced  with  the  following 
preamble.  "  No  man  can  queftion  the  exiftence 
"  of  Deity  who  obferves  the  order  and  harmony 
"  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be  the  production 
"  of  chance.  Men  ought  to  bridle  their  paflions, 

"  and 

*  James,  i.  27. 

f  '«  Shall  I  offer  to  God  for  a  facrifice  thofe  creatures 
"  which  his  bounty  has  given  me  for  my  ufe  ?  It  were 
"  ingratitude  to  throw  back  the  gift  upon  the  girer.  Th£ 
"  moft  acceptable  facrifice  is  an  upright  mind,  an  un- 
•'  tainted  confcience,  and  an  honeft  heart.  The  actions  o^ 
"  the  innocent  afcend  to  God  in  prayer ;  the  observance 
"  of  juftice  is  more  grateful  than  incenfe ;  the  man  who 
*'  is  fincere  in  his  dealings,  fecures  the  favour  of  his  Crea- 
"  tor  ;  and  the  delivery  of  a  fellow-dreature  from  danger 
'*  or  deftru&ion,  is  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty 
"  than  the  facrifice  of  blood."— —Minucius  Faelix. 
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*'  and  to  guard  againft  every  vice.  God  is  pleafed 
*'  with  no  facrifice  but  a  fincere  heart ;  ami  di£» 
*'  fers  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  delight  is  fplen- 
"  did  ceremonies  and  Hch  offerings.  Let  juftice 
"  therefore  be  ftudied  ;  for  by  that  only  can  a 
"  man  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Ler  thofe  who 
*4  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  havealwaNh  ^fore  their 
*'  eyes  the  fevere  judgments  of  tht  's  againft 
"  wicked  men.  Let  them  always  I  \>  in  vievr 
"  the  hour  of  death,  that  fatal  hour  waich  is  at- 
"  tended  with  bitter  remorfe  for  tranfgreffing  the 
"  rules  of  juftice.  If  a  bad  difpolition  incline  you 
*'  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven,  at  the  toot  of  the  altar, 
"  to  mend  your  heart.'* 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion.  Some  na- 
tions, however,  leave  not  this  propolition  to  rea- 
foning  or  convidlion,  but  engrofs  many  moral  du* 
ties  in  their  religious  creed.  In  the  6;th  chapter 
of  the  Sadder,  a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great  fin, 
and  is  forbid  even  where  it  tends  to  bring  about 
good.  So  much  purer  is  the  morality  of  the  an- 
cient Perfians  than  of  the  prefent  Jefuits.  The 
religion  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity, 
forbids  to  kill,  to  fteal  or  to  injure  others.  Attend 
to  the  confequence  :  that  people,  fierce  originally, 
have  become  humane  and  compaffionate.  In  a  fa- 
cred  book  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  it  is  written, 
"  If  you  incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  education 
"  to  your  children  ;  for  their  virtuous  adions  will 
!f  be  imputed  to  you."  The  people  of  Japan  pay 

great 
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great  refpecl  to  their  parents ;  it  being  an  article 
in  their  creed,  That  thofe  who  tail  in  duty  to  their 
parents,  will  be  puniftied  by  the  gods.  In  thefe  two 
inftances,  religion  tends  greatly  to  conned  parents 
and  children  in  the  mod  intimate  tie  of  cordial  af- 
fedlion.  The  reverence  the  Ghinefe  have  for  their 
anceftors  and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually 
at  their  tombs,  tend  to  keep  them  at  home,  and 
prevent  their  wandering  into  foreign  countries. 

Ancient  Perfia  was  fertile  and  populous  :  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  barren  and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Sir  John 
Chardin  accounts  for  the  difference.  The  climate 
of  Perfia  is  fo  dry,  that  fcarce  a  mower  falls  du- 
ring fummer  :  even  grafs  will  not  grow  without 
being  watered.  This  defect  of  climate  was  reme- 
died by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  termed  Gaures  ;  a- 
mong  whom  it  was  a  religious  acl,  to  cultivate  walle 
land  and  to  plant  trees  for  fruit.  It  was  a  maxim 
in  the  facred  book  of  that  religion,  That  he  who 
cultivates  the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  ac- 
quires a  greater  flock  of  religious  merit,  that  can 
be  acquired  by  ten  thoufand  prayers.  The  reli- 
gion, on  the  contrary,  of  the  prefent  Mahometan 
inhabitants,  leads  them  to  take  no  care  for  to- 
morrow :  they,  grafp  at  prefent  enjoyment,  and 
leave  all  the  reft  to  fate. 

Superftitious  rites  in  fome  religions,  are  fucct'fs- 
fully  employed  to  enforce  certain  moral  duties. 
The  Romans  commonly  made  their  folemn  cove- 
nants in  the  Capitol,  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter; 

by 
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by  which  folemnity  he  was  underftood  to  guaran- 
tee the  covenant,  ready  to  pour  out  vengeance  up- 
on the  tranfgrefibr.  When  an  oath  enters  into 
any  engagement,  the  Burates,  a  people  in  Grand 
Tartary,  require  it  to  be  given  upon  a  mountain, 
held  to  be  facred  :  they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  perfon  who  fvvears  a  falfehood,  will  not  come 
flown  alive.  The  Efienes,  a  Jewifh  feel,  bound 
themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  Ihun  unlawful 
gain,  to  be  faithful  to  their  promifes,  not  to  lie, 
and  never  to  harm  any  one.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  for  arts 
or  arms,  are  worfhipped.  Their  ftatues  are  placed 
in  the  temples  ;  and  the  iize  of  a  ftatue  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  merit  of  the  perfon  reprefented.  If 
that  be  impartially  executed,  there  cannot  be  a 
nobler  incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  Egyp- 
tians did  not  reach  the  thought  of  honouring  vir- 
tue after  death  ;  but  they  dimonou-red  vice,  by  ex. 
eluding  it  from  the  Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on  morality, 
is  not  confined  to  pure  religion,  whether  by  its 
connection  with  morality  in  general,  or  by  incul- 
pating particular  moral  duties.  There  are  many 
religious  doctrines,  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous, 
that  contribute  alfo  to  enforce  morality.  Some 
followers  of  Confucius  afcribe  immortality  to  the 
fouls  of  the  juft  only;  and  believe  that  the  fouls  of 
the  wicked  perifh  with  their  bodies.  The  native 
Hindoos  are  gentle  and  humane  :  the  metempfy- 

chofis 
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chofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  is  an  article  in 
their  creed  ;  and  hence  the  prohibition  to  deftroy 
any  living  creature,  becaufe  it  might  difturb  the 
foul  of  an  anceftor.  In  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
Sadder,  it  is  written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  works 
are  more  numerous  than  his  fins,  will  go  to  para- 
dife  \  otherwife  that  he  will  be  thruft  into  hell, 
there  to  remain  for  ever.  It  adds,  that  a  bridge 
ere&ed  over  the  great  abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated, 
leads  from  this  earth  to  paradife ;  that  upon  the 
bridge  there  (lands  an  angel,  who  weighs  in  a  ba- 
lance jthe  merits  of  the  pafiengers ;  that  the  paf- 
fenger  whofe  good  works  are  found  light  in  the 
balance,  is  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  hell ;  but 
that  the  paflenger  whofe  good  works  preponderate, 
proceeds  in  his  journey  to  paradife,  where  there  is 
a  glorious  city,  gardens,  rivers,  and  beautiful  vir- 
gins, whofe  looks  are  a  perpetual  feaft,  but  who  mud 
not  be  enjoyed.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Sad- 
der, good  works  are  zealoufly  recommended  in  the 
following  parable.  Zeradufht,  or  Zoroafter,  being 
in  company  with  God,  faw  a  man  in  hell  who. 
wanted  his  right  foot.  "  Oh  my  Creator/7  faid 
Zoroafter,  "  who  is  that  man  who  wants  the  right 
"  foot  ?  God  anfwered,  He  was  the  king  of  thirty  r 
"  three  cities,  reigned  many  years,  but  never  did 
"  any  good,  except  once,  when,  feeing  a  fheep 
"  tied  where  it  could  not  reach  its  food,  he  with 
"  his  right  foot  puftied  the  food  to  it ;  upon  which 
"  account  that  foot  was  faved  from  hell."  In  Ja~ 

pan, 
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pan,  thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion  believe,  that  the 
fouls  of  good  men  are  tranflated  to  a  place  of  hap- 
pinefs, next  to  the  habitation  of  their  gods.  But 
they  admit  no  place  of  torment  ;  nor  have  they 
any  notion  of  a  devil,  but  what  animates  the  fox, 
a  very  mifchievous  animal  in  that  country.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  fouls  of  ill  men  ?  Being  de- 
nied entrance  into  heaven,  they  wander  about  to 
expiate  their  fins.  Thofe  of  the  Bubfdo  religion 
believe,  that  in  the  other  world,  there  is  a  place 
of  mifery  as  well  as  of  happinefs.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  different  degrees,  for  different  degrees 
of  virtue;  and  yet,  far  from  envying  the  hap- 
pier lot  of  others,  every  inhabitant  is  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  own.  There  aJ%  alfo  different  de- 
grees of  mifery;  for  juftice  requires,  that  every 
man  be  punifhed  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  his  fins.  Jemma  0  is  the  fevere  judge 
of  the  wicked:  their  vices  appear  to  him  in  all 
their  horror,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  named  the  mir- 
ror of  knowledge.  When  fouls  have  expiated  their 
fins,  after  fuffering  long  in  the  prifon  of  darknefs, 
they  are  fent  back  into  the  world,  to  animate  fer- 
pents,  toads,  and  fuch  vile  animals  as  refembled 
them  in  their  former  exiftence.  From  thefe  they 
pafs  into  the  bodies  of  more  innocent  animals  ; 
and  at  laft  are  again  fuffered  to  enter  human  bo- 
dies; after  the  diffolution  of  which,  they  run  the 
fame  courfe  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  at  firft.  The 
people  of  Benin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man's  fliadow 
VOL.  III.  B  b  to 
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to  be  a  real  being,  that  gives  teftimony  after  death 
for  or  againft  him  ;  and  that  he  accordingly  is 
made  happy  or  miferable  in  another  world.  The 
Negroes  hold  that  their  own  country  is  delicious 
above  all  others;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  feveral  of 
their  tribes,  that  where-ever  they  die,  they  will 
return  to  their  own  country.  This  is  a  perpetual 
iburce  of  comfort,  and  infpires  them  with  humani- 
ty above  the  other  tribes.  A  religious  belief  in 
ancient  Greece,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  are 
left  above  ground  without  rites,  have  not  accefs  to 
Elyfium,  tended  to  promote  humanity  ;  for  thofe 
who  are  careful  of  the  dead,  will  not  be  altoge- 
ther indifferent  about  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  bleffings  that  proceed  from  the 
union  of  pure  religion  with  found  morality :  but 
however  immenfe,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  they  fcarce 
counterbalance  the  manifold  evils  that  proceed 
from  impure  religion,  indulging  and  even  encou- 
raging grofs  immoralities.  A  few  glaring  in- 
ftances  mall  be  felected.  The  firft  I  (hall  men- 
tion is,  the  holding  religion  to  conlift  in  the  belief 
of  points  purely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  have  no  rela- 
tion to  good  works.  The  natural  effect  of  that 
doctrine  is,  to  divorce  religion  from  morality,  in 
manifeft  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God.  What 
avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory  of  God  or  to 
the  happinefs  of  men,  whether  the  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  maculate  or  immaculate  ? 
The  following  few  inftances,  felected  from  a  great 

number, 
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number,  are  controverfies  of  that  kind,  which  for 
ages  miferably  afflicted  the  Chriftian  church,  and 
engendered  the  bittereft  enmity,  productive  of  de- 
ftruclion  and  (laughter  among  brethren  of  the  fame 
religion.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  one  general  council,  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  mother  of  God,  or  the  mother  of 
Chrift,  is  the  proper  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  iixth  century,  a  bitter  controverfy  arofe 
whether  Chrift's  body  was  corruptible.  In  the  fe- 
venth  century,  Chriftians  were  divided  about  the 
volition  of  Chrift,  whether  he  had  one  or  two 
Wills,  and  how  his  Will  operated.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
divided  about  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whether  he  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  and  Son,  or  only  from  the 
Father.  In  the  eleventh  century,  there  arofe  a 
warm  conteft  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  about  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eu- 
charift.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  contro- 
verted between  Pope  John  XXII.  and  the  divines 
of  his  time,  whether  fouls  in  their  intermediate 
ftate  fee  God,  or  only  the  human  nature  of  Chrift. 
Francifcans  have  fuftered  death  in  multitudes  about 
the  form  of  their  hood.  It  was  difputed  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  whether  Chrift 
had  any  property.  The  Pope  pronounced  the  ne- 
gative propofition  to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphe- 
mous  do&rine,  fubverfive  of  Catholic  faith.  Ma- 
ny councils  were  held  at  Conftantinople,  to  de- 
B  b  2  termine 
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tcrmine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that  the  difciples 
faw  on  Mount  Tabor  :  it  was  folemnly  pronounced, 
to  be  the  eternal  light  with  which  God  is  encir- 
cled ;  and  which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or 
operation,  but  is  diftincT:  from  his  nature  and  ef- 
fence.  A  heap  of  propofitions  in  the  creed  of  St 
Athanafius,  as  far  as  intelligible,  are  merely  fpecu- 
lative,  fuch  as  may  be  adopted  or  rejected,  without 
the  lead  danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality  ;  and  yet 
we  are  commanded  to  believe  every  one  of  them, 
under  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  An  endlefs 
number  of  fuch  propofitions,  adopted  by  the  Romifti 
church,  clearly  evince,  that  Chriftianity-  was  in 
that  church  held  toconfift  entirely  in  belief,  with- 
out any  regard  to  good  works  *.  Whether  the  Al- 
coran be  eternal,  or  whether  it  were  created,  is  a 
difpute  that  has  occafioned  much  effuiion  of  Ma- 
hometan blood.  The  Calif  Mamoun,  with  many 
doctors,  held  it  to  have  been  created  ;  but  the 
greater  number  infifted,  that  being  the  word  of 
God,  it  muft  like  him  be  eternal.  This  opinion  is 
embraced  by  the  prefent  Mahometans,  who  hold 
all  who  deny  it  to  be  infidels.  One  great  maxim 
of  the  Brahmins  contained  in  their  ancient  books, 

is, 

*  The  great  weight  that  was  laid  upon  orthodoxy,  ap- 
pears from  a  triumphal  arch  eredled  over  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  upon  which  was  the  following  infcription : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  a  great  and  orthodox  em- 
'*  peror."  And  yet  that  orthodox  Emperor  could  not 
write  his  name. 
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is,  that  it  is  better  to  fit  than  to  walk,  better 
to  lie  than  to  fit,  better  to  deep  than  to  wake, 
better  to  die  than  to  live.  This  is  directly  fub- 
verfive  of  induftry,  and  confequently  of  morali- 
ty. There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  importance.  Religious  dif- 
ferences are  generally  about  trifles,  where  liberty 
ought  to  be  indulged  without  referve  *  ;  and  yet 
upon  thefe  trifles  are  founded  the  bittereft  enmi- 
ties. It  ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law 
in  every  church,  to  abftain  from  loading  its  creed 
with  articles  that  are  not  effential :  for  fuch  ar- 
ticles tend  to  eradicate  brotherly  love,  and  to  con- 
vert-into  bitter  enemies,  men  who  are  fundamen- 
tally of  the  fame  faith.  This  leads  me  naturally 
to  fay  a  few  words  on  religion  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation, of  all  the  mod  important  branch.  Avoid- 
ing all  the  points  difputed  among  the  different 
fects  of  Chiiftians,  and  leaving  myfteries  to  the  fu- 
ture fagacity  of  your  children  if  they  (hall  be  in- 
clined to  pry  into  them,  let  them  know  that  there 
is  a  God  over  all  who  loves  the  good,  and  is  an 
enemy. to  evil-doers ;  that  this  great  Being,  though 
invifible  to  us,  is  witnefs  to  all  our  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  that  even  our  fecret  thoughts  are  not 
hid  from  him.  Take  every  opportunity  to  incul- 
cate this  great  truth,  till  it  make,  fo  deep  an  im- 
.prefiion  as  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  their  con- 
dud.  With  refpect  to  every  intended  action,  train 
B  b  3  them 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.  edit.  5. 
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them  up  into  the  habit  of  inquiring  firft  how  it 
will  appear  in  the  fight  of  their  Maker  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment.  This  is  true  religion,  the  main 
fupport  of  virtue.  It  is  all  that  is  requifite  in  point 
of  education  ;  leaving  to  thofe  who  have  penetra- 
tion and  leifure  to  form  a  more  complete  fyftem. 

In  the  next  place  mall  be  mentioned,  certain  ar- 
ticles of  faith  that  tend  to  fap  the  very  foundation 
of  one  or  other  moral  duty.  What,  for  example, 
can  more  effectually  promote  cruelty,  than  the  creed 
of  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  iiland  of  Borneo,  That 
every  perfon  they  put  to  death  muft  attend  them 
as  a  flave  in  the  other  world  ?  This  belief  makes 
them  prone  to  war,  and  occafions  aflaffinations 
without  end.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  fa- 
vages  in  Canada,  the  killing  and  burning  enemies 
are  what  chiefly  entitle  them  to  be  happy  in  ano- 
ther world ;  and  that  he  who  deftroys  the  great- 
eft  number,  will  be  the  moft  happy.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  have  no  notion  of  greater  happinefs 
there,  than  plenty  of  game,  great  abundance  of  all 
things  without  labour,  and  full  gratification  of 
every  fenfual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had 
no  notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another  world,  than 
to  drink  beer  out  of  the  fkull  of  an  enemy,  in  the 
hall  of  Woden  their  tutelar  deity  :  can  hatred 
and  revenge  indulged  in  this  world  be  more  ho- 
nourably rewarded  ?  The  doctrine  of  tutelar  deU 
ties  is  equally  productive  of  hatred  and  revenge  : 

relying 
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relying  on  a  fuperior  power  who  efpoufes  all  my 
quarrels,  I  put  no  bounds  to  my  refentment,  and 
every  moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  under 
foot.     The  following  creed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands,  is  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  cowardice.    Heaven,  according  to  that 
creed,  is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with  co- 
coa-trees, fugar-canes,  and  variety  of  other  deli- 
cious fruits.     Hell  is   a  vaft  furnace,  conftantly 
red-hot.     Their  condition  in  the  other  world  de- 
pends not  on   good  or  bad  aftions,  but  on  the 
manner  of  their  death.     Thofe  who  die  a  natural 
death,  go  flraight  to  heaven  :  they  may  fin  freely, 
if  they  can  but  fecure  their  perfons  againfl  vio- 
lence.    But  war  and  bloodfhed  are  their  averfion, 
becaufe  thofe  who  fuffer  a  violent  death  go  flraight 
to  hell.     In  many  ancient  nations,  a  goddefs  was 
worfhipped,  whofe  province  it  was  to  promote  ani- 
mal love    without   regard   to   matrimony.     That 
goddefs  was  in  Greece  termed  Aphrodite^  in  Rome 
Venus,  and  in  Babylon  Mylitta.     To  her  was  fa- 
crificed,  in  fome  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women ;  which,  it  was  believed,  did  fecure  their 
chaflity  for  ever  after.     Juftin  mentions  a  cuftom 
in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  of  fending  young  women 
at  ftated  times  to  the  fea-fhore  ;  where  they  pro- 
ftituted  themfelves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus,  that  they 
might  be  chafte  the  reft  of  their  lives.    His  words 
are,  "  Pro  reliqua  pudicitiae  libamenta  Veneri  fo- 
B  b  4  "  luturas." 
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"  luturas*."  In  other  nations,  a  fmall  number 
only  were  proftituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  re- 
mainder, a  chafte  and  regular  life.  This  explains 
a  cuftom  among  the  Babylonians,  which,  far  from 
being  thought  a  religious  act,  is  held  as  a  proof  of 
abandoned  debauchery.  The  cuftom  was,  That 
every  woman  once  in  her  life  fhould  proftitute  her- 
felf  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Mylitta.  Hero- 
dotus reports,  that  thereby  they  became  proof  a- 
gainft  all  temptation.  And  ./Elian  obferves  the 
fame  of  the  Lydian  ladies.  Credat  Judaus  apel- 
la.  Margaret  Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury made  a  figure  among  the  Beguines,  preached 
a  doctrine  not  a  little  .favourable  to  incontinence, 
She  undertook  to  demonftrate,  "  That  the  foul, 
"  when  abforbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from 
"  the  reftraint  of  law,  and  may  freely  gratify  every 
"  natural  appetite,  without  contracting  guilt ;"  a 
cordial  doctrine  for  a  lady  of  pleafure.  That 
crazy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  laughed  at,  was 
burnt  alive  at  Paris.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
feel  termed  brethren  and  fijlers  of  the  free  fpirit, 
held,  That  modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  thofe  only  are  perfect,  who  can  be- 
hold nakednefs  without  emotion.  Thefe  fanatics 
appeared  at  pubfic  worfliip,  without  the  leaft  co- 
vering. Many  tenets  profefled  by  the  Jefuits,  open 
a  door  to  every  immorality.  "  Perfons  truly  wick- 

ed,  and  void  of  the  love  of  God,  may  expect 
jsi< 

"  eternal 

*  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  5. 
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"  eternal  life  in  .heaven  ;  provided  only  they  be 
"  imprefied  with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and  avoid 
"  heinous  crimes  through  the  dread  of  future  pu- 
"  nifhment."     Again,  "  Perfons   may   tranfgrefs 
"  with  fafety,  who  have  any  plaufible  argument 
«'  for  tranfgreffing.     A  judge,  for  example,  may 
"  decide  for  the  leaft  probable  fide  of  a  queftion, 
"  and  even  againft  his  own  opinion,  provided  he 
"  be  fupported  by  any  tolerable  authority."     A- 
gain,  "  Actions  intrinfically  evil,  and  contrary  to 
"  divine  law,  may  however  be  innocently  per- 
"  formed,  by  thofe  who  can  join,  even  ideally,  a 
"  good  end  to  the  performance.    For  example,  an 
"  ecclefiailic  may  fafely  commit  fimony  by  pur- 
"  chafing  a  benefice,  if  to  the  unlawful  ad:,  he 
"  join  the  innocent  purpofe  of  procuring  to  him- 
"  felf  a  fubfiftence.     A  man  who  runs  another 
"  through  the  body  for  a  flight  affront,  renders 
"  the  adtion  lawful,  if  his  motive  be  honour,  not 
"  revenge."    A  famous  Jefuit  taught,  that  a  young 
man  may  wifh  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even 
rejoice  at  his  death,  provided  the  wifh  proceed, 
not  from  hatred,  but  from  fondnefs  of  his  father's 
eflate.     And  another  Jefuit  has  had  the  effrontery 
to  maintain,  that  a  monk  may  lawfully  afiaffinate 
a  calumniator,  who  threatens  to  charge  his  order 
with  fcandalous  practices.     Among  the  negroes  of 
Sanguin  on  the  river  Seftro  in  Guinea,  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  that  dextrous  robbery  is  no  lefs  law- 
ful than  beneficial. 

The 
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The  Quakers,  a  feet  generated  during  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  contracted  fuch 
an  averfion  to  war  as  to  declare  it  unlawful  even 
in  felf-defence  ;  a  doctrine  that  foars  high  above 
morality,  and  is  contradictory  to  human  nature. 
But  by  what  magic  has  a  tenet  fo  unnatural  fub- 
fifted  fo  long  ?  The  Quakers  exclude  pride,  ad- 
mitting no  difference  of  rank,  but  confidering  all 
men  as  their  brethren.  And  they  exclude  vanity 
by  fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  drefs.  Thus,  by 
humility  and  temperance,  they  have  preferved 
their  inftitutions  alive.  But  thefe  paffions  cannot 
always  be  kept  in  fubjection  :  vanity  is  creeping 
in,  efpecially  among  the  females,  who  indulge  in 
filks,  fine  linen,  bone-lace,  &c.  Vanity  and  pride 
will  reach  the  males ;  and  the  edifice  will  totter 
and  fall. 

A  doctrine  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  every  mo- 
ral duty,  as  well  as  of  religion  itfelf,  is,  That  God 
will  accept  a  compofition  for  fin  ;  a  doctrine  that 
prevailed  univerfally  during  the  days  of  igno- 
rance. Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenanced 
by  law  in  every  country  *  ;  and  men,  prone  to  in- 
dulge their  pafiions,  flattered  themfelves,  that  they 
might  compound  with  God  for  finning  againft 
him,  as  with  their  neighbours  for  injuring  them  : 
thofe  who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but  inte- 
reft,  naturally  think  it  to  be  equally  powerful  with 
the  Deity.  An  opinion  prevailed  univerfally  in  the 

Chriftian 
*  Hiftorical  Law  Traits,  Trafl  I. 
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Chriftian  church,  from  the  eighth  century  down 
to  the  Reformation,  that  liberal  donations  to  God, 
to  a  faint,  to  the  church,  would  procure  pardon 
even  for  the  grofleft  fins.  During  that  period,  the 
building  churches  and  monafteries  was  in  high 
vogue.  This  abfurd,  or  rather  impious  dodlrine, 
proved  a  plentiful  harveft  of  wealth  to  the  cler- 
gy ;  for  the  great  and  opulent,  who  are  commonly 
the  boldeft  finners,  have  the  greateft  ability  *to 
compound  for  their  fins.  There  needs  nothing 
but  fuch  an  opinion,  to  annihilate  every  duty, 
whether  moral  or  religious ;  for  what  wicked  man 
will  think  either  of  reftitution  or  of  reformation, 
who  can  purchafe  a  pardon  from  Heaven  with  fo 
little  trouble  ?  Louis  XI.  of  France  was  remark- 
ably fuperftitious,  even  in  a  fuperftitious  age.  To 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  fur- 
rendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne  with  great 
folemnity.  Voltaire  remarks,  that  godlinefs  con- 
fifts,  not  in  making  the  Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in 
abftaining  from  fin.  Compofition  for  fins  is  la  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome,  boldly  profefied 
without  difguife.  A  book  of  rates,  publifhed  by 
authority  of  the  Pope,  contains  dated  prices  for 
abfolutions,  not  excepting  the  moft  heinous  fins. 
So  true  is  the  obfervation  of  ./Eneas  Silvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Paul  II.  "  Nihil  eft  quod  abfque 
"  argento  Romana  curia  det :  ipfa  manuum  im- 
"  politic,  etSpiritus  San&i  dona,  venduntur  ;  nee 

"  peccatorum 
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"  peccatorum  venia  nifi  nummatis  impenditur  #.'T 
Of  all  the  immoral  atonements  for  fin,  human  fa- 
crifices  are  the  moft  brutal ;  deviating  no  lefs 
from  the  purity  of  religion,  than  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality.  They  wore  out 
of  ,ufe  as  kindly  affections  prevailed  ;  and  will  ne- 
ver again  be  reftored,  unlefs  we  fall  back  to  the 
favage  manners  of  our  forefathers.  Compofition 
for  crimes,  once  univerfal,  is  now  banifhed  from 
every  enlightened  nation.  Compofition  for  fins, 
was  once  equally  univerfal ;  and  I  wifh  it  could 
be  faid,  that  there  are  now  no  remains  of  that 
poifonous  opinion  among  Chriftians  :  the  practice 
of  the  church  of  Rome  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
faid.  Were  men  deeply  convinced,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that.fincere  repentance  and  reformation  of 
manners  are  the  only  means  for  obtaining  pardon, 
they  would  never  dream  of  making  bargains  with 
the  Almighty,  and  of  compounding  with  him  for 
their  fins. 

In  the  practice  of  religion,  the  laying  too  great 
weight  on  forms,  ceremonies,  and  other  external 
arbitrary  ads,  tends  to  the  corruption  of  morals. 
That  error  has  infected  every  religion.     The  Sad- 
der, 

*  "  There  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  court  of 
u  Rome  but  by  the  force  of  money  :  even  the  ceremony  of 
«•  confecration,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  fold  ; 
"  and  the  remiffion  of  fins  is  beftowed  only  on  thofe  who;  can 
«'  pay  for.it." 
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tier,  the  Bible  of  the  Gaures,  prohibits  calumny 
and  detraction,  lying,  dealing,  adultery,  and  for- 
nication. It,  however,  enervates  morality  and  re- 
ligion, by  placing  many  trying  ads  on  .a  level 
with  the  moft  important  duties.  It  enjoins  the 
dedruclion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice, 
ants,  ferpents,  and  flies  that  ding.  It  teaches, 
that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the  ground.  Great 
regard  for  water  is  enjoined  :  it  mud  not  be  ufed 
during  night ;  and  when  fet  upoh  the  fire,  a  third 
part  of  the  pot  mud  be  empty,  to  prevent  boiling 
over.  The  Bramins  have  wofully  degenerated 
from  their  original  inditutions,  thinking  that  reli- 
gion confids  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon  as 
an  infant  is  born,  the  word  Own  mud  be  pro- 
nounced over  it ;  otherwife  it  will  be  eternally 
miferable  :  its  tongue  mud  be  rubbed  with  confe- 
crated  meal :  the  third  day  of  the  moon,  it  mud 
be  carried  into  open  air,  with  its  head  to  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but 
it  is  only  for  punifhing  thofe  who  fail  to  go  naked 
in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear  cotton  indead  of 
filk.  In  the  time  of  Ghenhizcan,  it  was  he'd  in 
Tartary  a  mortal  fin,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire, 
to  whip  a  horfe  with  his  bridle,  or  to  break  one 
bone  with  another  ;  and  yet  thefe  pious  Tartars 
held  treachery,  robbery,  murder,  to  be  no  fins.  A 
faction  in  /Egina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treach- 
eroufly  affafiinated  feven  hundred  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  cut  off  the  hands  of  a  miferable 

fugitive, 
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fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  altar  for  pro- 
tection, in  order  to  murder  him  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple.  Their  treacherous  afiafiina- 
tions  made  no  impr^effion  :  but  though  they  re- 
frained from  murder  in  the  temple,  yet  by  pro- 
faning it  with  blood,  fays  Herodotus,  they  offended 
the  gods,  and  contracted  inexpiable  guilt.  Would 
one  believe,  that  a  tribunal  was  eftabliflied  by 
Charlemagne  more  horrible  than  the  inquifition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eftablifhed  in  Weftphalia,  to  punifli 
with  death  every  Saxon  who  eat  meat  in  lent.  It 
was  eftablifhed  in  Flanders  and  in  French-county, 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth'century.  Smol- 
let  in  his  travels  into  Italy  obferves,  that  it  is  held 
more  infamous  to  tranfgrefs  the  flighted  ceremo- 
nial inftitution  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  to 
tranfgrefs  any  moral  duty  ;  that  a  murderer  or 
adulterer  will  be  eafily  abfolved  by  the  church, 
and  even  maintain  his  character  in  fociety ;  but 
that  a  man  who  eats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday,  is 
abhorred  as  a  monfter  of  reprobation.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  long  curled 
hair,  of  which  men  of  faftiion  in  England  were 
extremely  vain,  fuffered  a  violent  perfecution.  An- 
felm,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  thofe  who 
indulged  in  that  drefs ;  and  was  celebrated  by 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  though  at  that  time 
excommunication  was  a  dreadful  punimment.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury  relates  in  lively  colours  an  in- 
cident 
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cident  that  fhows  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  that 
age.  "  A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud  of 
"  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon 
"  fuffocated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he 
"  awoke  from  his  fleep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent 
"  length.  The  report  of  this  fpread  over  all  Eng- 
"  land  ;  and  almoft  all  the  knights  reduced  their 
"  hair  to  the  proper  ftandard.  But  this  reforma- 
"  tion  was  not  of  long  continuance.  For  in  lefs 
"  than  a  year  all  who  wiftied  to  appear  fafhion- 
"  able,  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs,  and 
"  contended  with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair. 
"  Thofe  to  whom  nature  had  denied  that  orna- 
"  ment,  fupplied  the  defect  by  art."  What  can 
be  more  grofsly  fuperftitious  than  the  form  ufed 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  of  baptizing  a 
church-bell  ?  The  prieft,  affifted  by  fome  of  his 
brethren,  mumbles  over  fome  prayers,  and  fprin- 
kles  the  outfide  with  holy  water,  while  they  wafti 
the  infide  with  the  fame  precious  liquor.  The 
prieft  next  draws  feven  crofles  on  the  outfide,  and 
four  on  the  infide,  with  confecrated  oil.  Then  a 
cenfer,  full  of  frankincenfe,  is  put  under  the  bell 
to  fmoke  it.  And  the  whole  concludes  with 
prayer. 

Liften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  this  fubjecl:. 
"  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  religion,  however  fu- 
"  blime,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greateft 
"  number,  will  ftill  feek  the  divine  favour,  not  by 
'*  /virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  ac- 

"  ceptable 
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"  ceptable  to  a  perfed  being,  but  either  by  frivo- 
•*'  lous  obfervances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rap- 
"  turous  ecftafies,  or  by  the  belief  of  myfterious 
"  and  abfurd  opinions.  When  the  old  Romans 
"  were  attacked  with  a  peftilence,  they  never 
"  afcribed  their  fufFerings  to  their  vices,  or  dream- 
"  ed  of  repentance  and  amendment.  They  never 
"  thought  that  they  were  the  general  robbers  of 
"  the  world,  whofe  ambition  and  avarice  made 
"  defolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
"  to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a 
"  dictator  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ; 
"  and  by  that  means  they  thought  that  they  had 
"  fufficiently  appeafed  their  incenfed  deity  *." 
Thus,  gradually,  the  eflentials  of  religion  wear  out 
of  mind,  by  the  attention  given  to  forms  and  cere- 
monies: thefe  intercept  and  exhauft  the  whole 
ilock  of  devotion,  which  ought  to  be  referved  for 
the  higher  exercifes  of  religion.  The  neglect  or 
tranfgreffion  of  mere  punctilios,  are  punifhed  as 
heinous  fins ;  while  fins  really  heinous  are  fuffer- 
ed  to  pafs  with  impunity.  The  Jews  exalted  the 
keeping  their  Sabbath  ^oly,  above  every  other 
duty ;  and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  the  drift 
obfervance  of  that  day,  was  alone  fufficient  to 
atone  for  every  fin.  The  command  of  reiting  that 
day,  was  taken  fo  literally,  that  they  would  not 
on  that  day  defend  themfelves  even  againft  an 

afiafiin. 

*  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  by  David  Hume   Efq. 
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affaffin.  Ptolomy,  fon  of  Lagus,  entered  Jerufa- 
lem  on  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  in  a  hoftile  manner 
without  refiftance.  Nor  did  experience  open  the 
eye*  of  that  foolifh  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the 
iiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  not  refted  on  the  fabbath,  Pompey  would 
not  have  been  fucceisful.  Every  Saturday  he  re- 
newed his  batteries  ;  and  having  on  that  day  made 
a  breach,  he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppo- 
fition.  One  cannot  help  fmiling  at  an  Amiterdam 
Jew,  who  had  no'  check  of  confcience  for  breaking 
open  a  houfe  and  carrying  off  money  ;  and  yet 
being  flopped  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath,  he  moft 
piouily  refted,  till  he  w;is  apprehended,  and  led  to 
the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews  to  this  day  cured 
of  that  frenzy.  In  fome  late  accounts  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  Jew's  houfe  on 
Saturday  :  rather  than  profane  the  fabbath,  he 
fuffered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occafioned  the 
deftruclion  of  five  hundred  houfes*.  We  laugh 
VOL.  III.  C  c  at 

*  "  And  there  was  a  womtn  which  had  a  fpirit  of  infir- 
"  mity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  together.  And 
"  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and  immediately  fhe  was 
"  made  ftraight,  and  glorified  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the 
"  fynagogue  with  indignation  faid  unto  the  people,  There 
"  are  fix  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work:  in  them 
"  therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath- 
'•'  day.  The  Lord  then  faid,  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each 
"  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  looie  his  ox  or  his  afs  from. 

"  the 
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at  the  Jews,  and  we  have  reafon ;  and  yet  there 
are  many  well-meaning  Proteftants,  who  lay  the 
whole  of  religion  upon  punctual  attendance  at  pu- 
blic worihip.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics  lefs  fu- 
perftitious  with  refped  to  the  place  of  worfhip, 
than  the  Jews  are  with  refpedl  to  the  day  of  wor- 
mip  ?  In  the  year  1670,  fome  Arabians,  watching 
an  opportunity,  got  into  the  town  of  Dieu,  when 
the  gates  were  opened  in  the  morning.  They 
might  eafily  have  been  expelled  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel ;  but  thePortuguefe  governor  was  obli- 
ged to  look  on  without  firing  a  gun,  being  threa- 
tened with  excommunication,  if  the  lead  mifchief 
fhould  be  done  to  any  of  the  churches.  The  only 
doctrine  inculcated  from  the  Romifh  pulpit  down 
to  the  Reformation,  were  the  authority  of  holy 
mother-church  ;  the  merit  of  the  faints,  and  their 
credit  in  the  court  of  heaven  ;  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;  the  efficacy  of  relics  ; 
the  intolerable  fire  of  Purgatory  ;  and  the  vaft  im- 
portance of  indulgencies.  Relying  on  fuch  pious 
acts  for  obtaining  remiffion  of  fin,  all  orders  of  men 
rufhed  headlong  into  vice  *  ;  nor  was  there  a  fingle 

attempt 

"  the  flail,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  and  ought 
M  not  this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath  "bound,  be  loofed 
"  from  this  bond  on  the  fabbath-day  ?  Luke  xiii.  u. 

*  An  ingenious  writer  pleafantly  obferves,  "  That  a 
"  croifade  was  the  South- Sea  project  of  former  times  :  by 
"  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches  without  induflry  : 

"  bj 
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attempt  to  Hem  the  current  of  immorality  ;  for  the 
traffic  of  indulgencies  could  not  but  flourifh  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  fin.  And  thus  was  re- 
ligion fet  in  diredt  oppofition  to  morality.  St  Eloy, 
bifhop  of  Noyon  in  the  feventh  century,  and  cano- 
nized by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  the  follow- 
ing doclrine.  "  He  is  a  good  chriftian  who  goes 
"  frequently  to  church  ;  who  pfefents  his  obla- 
"  tions  upon  the  altar  ;  who  taftes  not  the  fruit  of 
"  his  own  induftry  till  part  be  confecrated  to 
"  God ;  who,  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach, 
"  lives  chaftely  even  with  his  own  wife  for  feveral 
"  days ;  and  who  can  repeat  the  creed  and  the 
"  Lord's  prayer.  Redeem  then  your  fouls  from 
"  deftrudlion,  while  you  have  the  means  in  your 
"  power  :  offer  prefents  and  tithes  to  churchmen  : 
"  come  more  frequently  to  church  :  humbly  im- 
"  plore  the  patronage  of  faints.  If  you  obferve 
"  thefe  things,  you  may,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
"  go  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal 
"  Judge,  and  fay,  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
"  given  unto  thee."  A  modern  author  fubjoins  a 
proper  obfervation.  "  We  fee  here  a  very  ample 
"  defcription  of  a  good  chriftian,  in  which  there  is 
"  not  the  leaft  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  refigna- 
"  tion  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  nor  of 
C  c  2  "  juftice, 

u  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to  gain  heaven  without  re- 
"  pentance,  amendment  of  life,  or  fan&ity  of  manners." 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  SeJJion. 
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41  juftice,  benevolence,  or  charity."  Grofs  igno- 
rance and  wretched  fuperftition  prevailed  fo  much 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  people  reckoned 
themfelves  fecure  of  falvation,  if  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment they  could  mow  any  connection  with  monks. 
Many  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their  laft  re- 
queft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  or 
to  be  interred  in  their  burial-place.  Religion  need 
not  aflbciate  with' morality,  if  fuch  filly  practices 
be  fufficient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  God.  Is 
this  lefs  abfurd  than  the  Hindoftan  belief,  That 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  hath  a  fanctifying  virtue  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only 
exempted  from  future  puniQiment,  but  are  wafted 
ftraight  to  paradife  ? 

Forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifible  acts,  which 
make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  vulgar.  Hence 
their  influence  in  reafoning  and  in  morality,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  two  fketches  immediately  forego- 
ing; and  hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion. 
Forms  and  ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public  worfhip  : 
but  they  ought  not  to  take  place  of  effentials. 
People  however,  governed  by  what  they  fee  and 
hear,  are  more  addicted  to  external  acts  of  devo_ 
tion,  than  to  heart  worfhip,  which  is  not  known 
but  by  reflection. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  are  innocent.     In 
themfelves  they  may  be   innocent ;  but  not  fo  in 
their  confequences.     For  they  have  by  fuch  reli- 
ance 
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ance  a  vigorous  tendency  to  relax  the  obligations 
of  morality.  "  La  pure  morale,"  fays  M.  Rouf- 
feau,  "  eft  fi  chargee  de  devoirs  feveres  que  fi  on 
"  la  furcharge  ,  encore  de  formes  indifferentes, 
"  c'eft  prefque  toujours  aux  depends  de  1'efientiel. 
"  On  dit  que  c'eft  le  cas  de  la  plupart  des  moines, 
"  qui,  foumis  a  mille  regies  inutiles,  ne  favent  ce 
"  que  c'eft  qu'honneur  et  vertu."  Religious  rites 
that  contradict  not  any  paffion,  are  keenly  em- 
braced, and  punctally  performed  ;  and  men,  flat- 
tering themfelves  that  they  have  thus  been  punc- 
tual in  their  duty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their  paffions 
againft  men.  "  They  pay  tithes  of  mint,  and  an- 
"  nife,  and  cummin  j  but  omit  the  weightier  mat- 
"  ters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  *." 
Upon  fuch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light. 
As  he  feldom  exercifes  any  act  of  genuine  devo- 
tion, he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with  eafe  and  fami- 
liarity :  how  otherwife  is  it  accountable,  that  the 
plays,  termed  Myft  cries,  could  be  relimed,  where 
mean  and  perhaps  diflblute  perfons  are  brought 
on  the  ftage,  acting  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  even  God  himfelf  ?  Thefe  objects  of  worfhip 
were  certainly  no  more  regarded  than  the  Grecian, 
gods,  who  frequently  made  part  of  the  Dramatis 
perfona  in  Greek  plays.  Many  other  facts  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  religion  in  thofe 
days :  I  felect  one  or  two,  which  probably  will 
afford  fome  amufement  to  the  reader.  Bartolus, 
Cc3  a 

*  Matthew  xxtii.  23. 
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a  famous  lawyer,  in  order  to  {hew  the  form  of 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  juftice,  imagines  a  procefs 
between  the  devil  and  mankind.  The  devil  cites 
mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
claiming  them  as  belonging  to  him  by  Adam's 
fall.  He  Avells  in  rage,  demanding  whether  any 
one  dare  appear  in  their  behalf.  Againft  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  offering  herfelf  as  their  advocate,  the 
devil  makes  two  objections  ;  firft,  That  being  the 
mother  of  the  Judge,  her  influence  •  would  be  too 
great ;  fecond,  That  a  woman  is  debarred  from 
being  an  advocate  :  and  thefe  objections  are  fup- 
ported  by  numberlefs  quotations  from  the  Corpus 
Juris.  The  Virgin,  on  her  part,  quotes  texts  per- 
mitting women  to  appear  for  widows,  orphans, 
and  for  perfons  in  diftrefs.  She  is  allowed  to  plead 
for  mankind,  as  coming  under  the  laft  article. 
The  devil  urges  prefcription,  as  having  been  in 
poffeffion  of  mankind  ever  iince  the  fall.  The 
Virgin  anfwers,  That  a  mala  fide  pojfejjor  cannot  ac- 
quire by  prefcription.  Prefcription  being  repel- 
led, the  parties  go  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  which 
are  learnedly  difcufled  with  texts  from  the  Pan- 
dects. The  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of 
Belles  Lettres*  has  the  following  ftory  :  A  monk 
returning  from  a  houfe  which  he  durft  not  vifit  in 
day-light,  had  a  river  to  crofs.  The  boat  was 
overturned  by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was  drowned 
when  he  was  beginning  to  invocate  the  Virgin 

Mary. 
*  Vol.  xviii. 
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Mary.  Two  devils  having  laid  hold  of  his  foul, 
were  flopped  by  two  angels.  "  My  Lords,  faid  the 
"  devils,  true  it  is  and  not  a  fable,  that  God  died 
"  for  his  friends  ;  but  this  monk  was  an  enemy  to 
"  God,  and  we  are  carrying  him  to  hell/1  After 
much  altercation,  it  was  propofed  by  the  angels, 
to  refer  the  difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
devils  were  willing  to  accept  of  God  for  judge, 
becaufe  he  would  judge  according  to  law.  "  But 
"  from  the  Virgin  Mary,"  faid  they,  "  we  expect 
"  no  juflice  :  me  would  break  to  atoms  every  gate 
"  of  hell,  rather  than  fuffer  one  to  remain  there 
"  a  moment  who  pays  any  worfhip  to  her  image. 
"  She  may  fay,  that  black  is  white,  and  that  pud- 
"  died  water  is  pure — God  never  contradicts  her. 
"  The  day  on  which  God  made  his  mother,  was  a 
"  fatal  day  to  us." 

People  who  profefs  the  fame  religion,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  may  juftly  be 
compared  to  neighbouring  Mates,  who  are  com- 
monly bitter  enemies  to  each  other,  if  they  have 
any  difference.  At  the  fame  time,  diflbcial  paf- 
fions  never  rage  fo  furioufly,  as  under  the  maflc  of 
religion  ;  for  in  that  cafe  they  are  held  to  be  me- 
ritorious, as  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  God.  This 
obfervation  is  but  too  well  verified  in  the  difputes 
among  Chriftians.  However  low  religion  was  in 
the  dark  ages,  yet  men  fought  for  forms  and  ce- 
remonies as  pro  arts  et  focis.  In  the  Armenian 
form  of  baptifm,  the  priefl  fays  at  the  firft  im- 
C  c  4  merfion 
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merfion,  In  name  of  the  Father  ;  at  the  fecond,  In 
name  of  the  Son;  at  the  third,  In  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  This  form  is  bitterly  condemned  by 
the  Romifh  church,  which  appoints  the  three  per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  ex- 
preflion,  in  token  of  their  union.  Strahlenberg 
gives  an  account  of  a  Chriftian  fs&  in  Ruffia,  which 
differs  from  the  eftablifhed  Greek  church  in  the 
following  particulars :  Firft,  In  public  worfliip 
they  repeat  Halleluia  but  twice ;  and  it  is  a  mor- 
tal fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  celebrating 
mafs,  not  five  but  feven  loaves  ought  to  be  ufed. 
Third,  The  crofs  ftamped  upon  a  mafs-loaf  ought 
to  have  eight  corners.  Fourth,  In  figning  with 
the  crofs  at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  muft 
be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  two 
intermediate  fingers  be  held  out  -at  full  length. 
How  trifling  are  thefe  differences  !  and  yet  for 
thefe,  all  who  diffent  from  them  are  held  unclean, 
and  no  better  than  Pagans :  they  will  not  eat  nor 
drink  with  any  of  the  eftablifhed  church  ;  and,  if 
a  perfon  of  that  church  happen  to  fit  down  in  a 
houfe  of  theirs,  they  wafh  and  purify  the  feat  *. 

There 

*  Chriflians,  occupied  too  much  with  external  forms, 
have  corrupted  feveral  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have  inju- 
red architecture,  by  ere&ing  magnificent  churches  in  the 
ugly  form  of  a  crofs.  And  they  have  injured  painting, 
by  withdrawing  the  befl  hands  from  proper  fubjecls,  and 
employing  them  on  the  legendary  martyrdom  of  pretend- 
ed faints,  and  other  fuch  difagreeable  fubjedls. 
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There  are  few  fedls  founded  upon  more  trivial 
differences  than  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  Maho- 
metans.    The  epithets  given   to  the  Perfians  by 
the  Turks  are,  "  Forfaken  of  God,  Abominable, 
"  Blafphemers  of  the  Holy  Prophet ;"  and  fo  bit- 
ter is  their  enmity  to  the  Perfians,  That  the  fchools 
of  the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all  na- 
tions, thofe  of  Perfia  alone  excepted.     The  Per- 
fians are  held  to  be  fuch  apoftates  from  the  true 
faith,  as  to  be  utterly  pad  recovery  :  they  receive 
no  quarter  in  war,  being  accounted  unworthy  of 
life  or  flavery  :  nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the 
Turks  in  hatred.     Whether  coffee  be   or  be  not 
prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,   has  produced  much 
controverfy  in  the  Mahometan  church,  and  confe- 
quently  much   perfecuting  zeal.      A   mufti,    not 
fond  of  coffee,  declared  it  to  have  an  inebriating 
quality,  and  therefore  to  be  virtually  prohibited 
by  Mahomet.     Another  mufti,  fond  of  coffee  for 
its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared  it  lawful ;  "  be- 
"  caufe,"  faid  he,  "  all  things  are  lawful  that  are 
"  not  exprefsly  prohibited  in  the  Alcoran."    The 
coffee-houfes  in  Conflantinople  Were  for  a  long 
period  alternately  opened   and  fhut,  according  to 
the  tafte  of  the  reigning  mufti  ;  till  coffee  at  lad, 
furmounting  all  obftacles,  came  to  be  an  eftablifh- 
ed  Mahometan  liquor.     Religion  thus  runs  wild, 
whenever  it  lofes  fight  of  its  true  ends,  worfliip- 
ping  God,  and  enforcing  juftice  to  man.      The 
Hindoos  hate  the  Mahometans  for  eating  the  flefh 

of 
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of  cows :  the  Mahometans  hate  the  Hindoos  for 
eating  the  fielh  of  fwine.  The  averfion  that  men 
of  the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for  the 
moft  trivial  differences,  converts  them  frequently 
into  brutal  favages.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that 
a  man,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hunger,  makes 
a  greedy  meal  of  a  dead  horfe,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable 
would  wring  every  heart.  And  yet,  let  this  be 

done  in  Lent,  or  on  a  meagre  day Behold  ! 

every  zealot  is  inftantly  metamorphofed  into  a 
devil  incarnate.  In  the  records  of  St  Claude,  a 
finall  diftrict  of  Burgundy,  is  engroffed  a  fentence 
againft  a  poor  gentleman  named  Claude  Guillen. 
The  words  are  :  "  Having  confidered  the  procefs, 
*'  and  taken  advice  of  the  doctors  of  law,  we  de- 
"  clare  the  faid  Claude  Guillon  duly  convicted 
"  for  having  carried  away  and  boiled  a  piece  of 
"  a  dead  horfe,  and  of  having  eat  the  fame  on  the 
"31(1  March,  being  Saturday."  And  he  was 
beheaded  accordingly  28th  July  1629;  notwith- 
ftandtng  a  defence  above  all  exception,  That  he 
committed  that  irregularity  to  preferve  his  life. 
How  was  it  poffible  for  the  monfters  to  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  this  fentence  was  agreeable  to 
God,  who  is  goodnefs  itfelf ! 

No  lefs  prejudical  to  morality  than  the  relying 
too  much  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  treating 
fome  fins  with  great  feverity ;  neglecting  others 
equally  heinous,  or  perhaps  more  fo.  In  a  book 
of  rates  for  absolution,  mentioned  above,  no  juft 

diftindion 
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diftindlion  is  made  among  fins ;  foine  venial  fins 
being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  many  of  the 
deepeft  dye.  For  example,  the  killing  father, 
mother,  brother,  fitter,  or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five 
grofs ;  and  the  fame  for  incefl  with  a  mother  or 
fifter.  The  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church  is 
taxed  at  fix  grofs;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  abfo- 
lution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs,  and  for 
fimony  at  no  lefs  than  fixteen  grofs  *. 

A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  perfons,  has 
a  fmiling  appearance,  but  in  its  confequences  is 
hurtful  both  to  religion  and  morality ;  which  is, 
That  to  teftify  our  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and 
zeal  for  his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and 
private  worfhip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral  duties, 
are  not  alone  fufficient ;  that  over  and  above  we 
are  bound  to  faft,  to  do  penance,  to  honour  the 
priefthood,  and  to  punifh  the  enemies  of  God,  i.  e, 
thofe  who  differ  from  us  in  principle  or  practice. 
This  maxim,  which  may  be  termed  the  doftrine  of 
fupererogation,  is  finely  illuftrated  by  an  author 
mentioned  above.  "  The  duties  which  a  man 
<*  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely 
4<  owing  to  his  benefaclor  or  children  ;  nor  can 
"  he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  breaking 
"  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A 
'*•  ftrong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the  per- 
"  formance  :  a  fentiment  of  order  and  moral 
'.*  beauty  joins  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties :  and 

"  the 
*  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat. 
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"  the  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without 
"  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to 
"  the  virtues  which  are  more  auftere,  and  more 
*'  founded  on  reflection,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial 
"  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity :  the  moral  ob- 
"  ligation,  in  our  apprehenfion,  removes  all  pre- 
"  tence  to  religious  merit :  and  the  virtuous  con- 
"  duel:  is  efteemed  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to 
"  fociety,  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fuper- 
"  ftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has  pro- 
"  perly  performed  for  the  fake  of  his  Deity,  or 
"  which  can  peculiary  recommend  him  to  the 
"  divine  favour  and  protection.  He  confiders  not, 
"  that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
"  Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his 
"  creatures.  He  flill  looks  out  for  fome  more 
"  immediate  fervice  of  the  Supreme  Being :  and 
"  any  practice  recommended  to  him,  which  either 
"  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  offers  the  ftrong- 
"  eft  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  that 
"  practice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on 
"  account  of  thofe  very  circumftances,  which 
"  ihould  make  him  abfolutely  reject  it.  It  feems 
"  the  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds  from 
**  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  coniidera- 
"  tion.  And  if  for  its  fake  he  facrifices  much  of 
"  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears 
"  ftill  to  rife  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal 
"  and  devotion  which  he  difcovers.  In  reftoring 
"  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his  divinity  is  nowife 

"  beholden 
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"  beholden  to  him  ;  becaufe  thefe  ads  of  juftice 
"  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what 
"  many  would  have  performed,  were  there  no 
"  God  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he  fail  a  day,  or 
"  give  himfelf  a  found  whipping,  this  has  a  di- 
"  red  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of 
"  God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to 
"  fuch  aufterities.  By  thefe  diflinguifhed  marks 
*'  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  divine 
"  favour ;  and  may  expeft  in  recompenfe,  pro- 
"  tedlion  and  fafety  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
"  happinefs  in  the  next*."  My  yoke  is  eafy, 
faith  our  Saviour,  and  my  burden  is  light.  So 
they  really  are.  Every  effential  of  religion  is 
founded  on  our  nature,  and  to  a  puje  heart  is 
pleafant  in  the  performance :  what  can  be  more 
pleafant,  than  gratitude  to  our  Maker,  and  obe- 
dience to  his  will  in  comforting  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  But  enthufiafts  are  not  ealily  per- 
fuaded,  that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  moil  accep- 
table fervice  to  God  that  we  can  perform.  In 
loading  religion  with  unneceifary  articles  of  faith 
and  practice,  they  contradict  our  Saviour,  by  ma- 
king his  yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  f. 

Law, 
*  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion. 

f  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facrament,  was 
obferved  to  pick  out  the  worft  bits  of  the  road :  "  I  never 
"  can  do  enough,"  faid  fhe, «'  for  fweet  Jefus." 
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Law,  who  writes  on  Chriftian  perfection,  enjoins 
fuch  unnatural  aufterity  of  manners,  as  to  be  fub- 
verfive  both  of  religion  and  morality :  loofe  edu- 
cation is  not  more  fo.  Our  paffions,  when  denied 
proper  exercife,  are  apt  to  break  their  fetters,  and 
to  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance :  like  the 
body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part,  fwells  the  more 
in  another.  In  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  the 
pious  Jeremy  Taylor,  treating  of  mortification, 
prefcribes  it  as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  Chrif- 
tian, to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft  in- 
nocent emotions;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  moft  in- 
different action  becomes  finful,  when  there  is  no 
other  motive  for  the  performance  but  barely  its 
bting  pleafant.  Could  a  malevolent  deity  contrive 
any  thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation,  holidays 
have  been  multiplied  without  end,  depriving  the 
working  poor  of  time,  that  would  be  more  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  providing  bread  for  themfelves 
and  families.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  betide 
contradicting  Providence  which  framed  us  more 
for  action  than  contemplation,  have  feveral  poifon- 
ous  effects  with  refpect  to  morality.  The  moral 
fenfe  has  great  influence  on  the  induftrious,  who 
have  no  time  for  indulging  their  irregular  appe- 
tites :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open  to  every 
temptation.  Men  likewife  are  apt  to  aflame  great 
merit  from  a  rigid  obfervance  of  holidays  and 
other  ceremonies ;  and  having  thus  acquired,  in 

their 
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their  opinion,  the  favour  of  God,  they  rely  on  his 
indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they  think  too 
fweet  for  finners. 

Monaflic  inftitutions  are  an  improvement  upon 
holidays :  the  whole  life  of  a  monk  is  intended 
to  be  a  holiday,  dedicated  entirely  to  the  fervice 
of  God.  The  idlenefs  of  the  monadic  ftate  among 
Chriftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality. 

In  the  third  feclion,  penances  are  handled  as  a 
mode  of  worfhip,  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin.  But 
they  are  fometimes  fubmitted  to  by  the  innocent, 
in  order  to  procure  from  the  Almighty  ftill  more 
favour  than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to ;  in 
which  view,  they  are  evidently  a  work  of  fupere- 
rogation.  They  feem  to  have  no  bad  effecT:  with 
.  refpect  to  religion  as  diftinguifhed  from  morality : 
the  body  is  indeed  tortured  unnecefiarily  ;  but  if 
enthufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  diftreffes, 
they  have  themfelves  only  to  blame.  With  re- 
fpect to  morality,  their  bad  tendency  is  not 
flight.  Thofe  who  perform  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion,  conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled 
to  the  favour  of  God.  Proud  of  his  favour,  they 
attach  themfelves  to  him  alone,  and  turn  indiffe- 
rent about  every  other  duty.  The  favourite  of  a 
terreftrial  potentate  affumes  authority  ;  and  takes 
liberties  that  private  perfons  dare  not  venture 
upon :  fhall  a  favourite  of  Heaven  be  lefs  indul- 
ged ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to  dread- 
ful penances ;  and,  holding  themfelves  fecure  of 

God's 
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God's  favour,  they  are  altogether  indifferent  about 
the  duty  they  owe  to  a  neighbour.  So  much  are 
they  above  common  decency,  as  to  go  about  na- 
ked, not  even  concealing  what  modefty  hides. 
The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Romifh  church, 
fuch  as  fafting  and  flagellation,  have  evidently  the 
fame  bad  tendency  *.  With  refpect  to  fafting  in 
particular,  to  what  good  purpofe  it  can  ferve,  ex- 
cept to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  conceived.  Tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking  is  effential  to 
health  :  too  much  or  too  little  are  equally  noxious^ 
though  their  effects  are  different  f.  Fafting,  there- 
fore, ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  temperate 
as  a  religious  duty,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  acceptable 
to  a  benevolent  Deity.  Liften  to  a  great  prophet 
on  that  fubjecl :  "  Behold,  ye  faft  for  ftrife  and 
"  debate,  and  to  fmite  with  the  fift  of  wickednefs  \ 
"  ye  mail  not  faft  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your 

"t  voice 

*  A  feft  of  Chriftians,  ftyled  Flagellanta*  held,  that  flagel- 
lation is  of  equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facra- 
ments ;  that  it  will  procure  forgivenefs  of  fin  ;  that  the  old 
law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  abolifhed ;  and  a  new  law  fubftituted, 
enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  adminiftered  by  whip- 
ping. 

f  The  Baron  de  Manftein  obferves,  that  the  frequent  lents 
enjoined  by  the  Greek  church,  contribute  greatly  to  promote 
difeafes  in  the  Ruffian  armies.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch 
flefti  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  fynod,  it  is  true,  grants 
a  difpenfation  to  foldiers  during  war ;  but  fuch  is  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  people,  that  few  take  the  benefit  of  the  difpen- 
fation. 
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"  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it  fuch  a  faft  that 
"  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day  for  axman  to  afflict  his 
"  foul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrufh, 
"  and  to  fpread  fackcloth  and  afhes  under  him  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and  an  acceptable  day 
"  to  the  Lord  ?— Is  not  this  the  faft  that  I  have 
**  chofen,  to  loofe  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to  un- 
"  do  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppreffed 
"  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not 
"  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  j  and  that  thou 
"  bring  the  poor  that  are  caft  out  to  thy  houfe  ? 
"  When  thou  feeft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
"  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine 
"  own  flefh  *  ?" 

The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all  is  celiba- 
cy confidered  as  a  religious  duty.  Many  fathers 
of  the  church  declare  againft  matrimony.  St  Je- 
rome in  particular  fays,  That  the  end  of  matrimony 
is  eternal  death  ;  that  the  earth,  indeed,  is  rilled  by 
it,  but  heaven  by  virginity.  The  intemperate  zeal 
of  many  primitive  Chriftians  led  them  to  abftain 
from  matrimony,  and  even  from  conjugal  carefles, 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married ;  believing 
that  the  carnal  appetite  is  inconiiftent  with  pure 
religion.  Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  fainted,  for 
no  better  reafon  than  the  abftaining  from  matrimo- 
nial duties.  Jovian,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught 
that  all  who  obferve  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue 
laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  have  an  equal  title  to 

VOL.  III.  D  d  happinefs 

*  Ifaiah,  Iviii.  4.  &c. 
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happinefs  in  another  life  :  confequently,  that  thofe 
who  pafs  their  days  in  celibacy  and  mortification, 
are  in  no  refpecl:  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
thofe  who  live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without  mor- 
tification.    He  publilhed  his  opinions  in  a  book, 
againfl  which  Jerome  wrote  a  bitter  and  abufive 
treatife,  ftill  extant.     Thefe   opinions  were   con- 
demned by  the  church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a 
council' at  Milan  ;  and  Jovian  was  banifhed  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius.     Such   ridiculous   felf-denial 
was  not  confined  to  Chriftians.     Strabo  mentions  a 
feel:  among  the  Thracians  who  made  a  vow  of  per- 
petual  virginity  \    and   were  much   refpected   on 
that   account.       Garcillaflb   mentions   virgins   in 
Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun :  a  veftal  guilty  of 
frailty  was  buried  alive,  her  lover  hanged,  and  the 
inhabitants  df  the  town  where  fhe  lived  put  to  the 
fword.     Among  all  the  abfurd  acts  of  mortification, 
celibacy  is  the   ftrongeft   inftance   of  fuperflition 
triumphing  over  common  fenfe  j  for  what  can  be 
more  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe,  not  to  talk 
of  religion,  than  an  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the 
human   fpecies  ?    Barbeyrac,    De   la   Moriae  des 
Peres,  gives  examples  of  fathers   of  the  church 
who  wifhed  to  extinguifti  by  celibacy  the  human 
fpecies,  and  to  haften  the  day  of  judgment.     Some 
glimpfes  of  reafon  have  abated  the  zeal  of  enthu- 
fiafts  for  celibacy ;  but  have  not  totally  extirpa- 
ted it ;  for  celibacy  of  the  clergy  remains  to  £his 
(Jay  a  law  in  the  Romifli  church.    It  cannot,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  ferioufly  be  thought  the  will  of  our  benevo- 
lent God,  that  his  priefts  fhould  be  denied  the  ex- 
ercife  of  natural  powers,  beftowed  on  all  for  a 
moft  valuable  purpofe.  This  impious  reftraint, 
which  contradicts  the  great  law  of  Increafe  and 
multiply r,  has  opened  the  door  to  grofs  debauchery 
in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifh  church,  though  eccle- 
fiaftics  ought,  of  all  men,  to  be  the  moft  circum- 
fpecl:  in  their  con  duel:.  Men  reft  rained  from  what 
is  necefiary  and  proper,  are  more  prone  than  others 
to  break  out  into  grofs  irregularities  *.  Marriage 
is  warmly  recommended  in  the  laws  of  Zoroafter. 
Children  are  faid  to  be  a  bridge  that  conduces  men 
to  heaven  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  children,  is 
held  to  be  under  the  power  of  Ahriman.  The 
prayer  of  a  prieft  who  has  no  children,  is  held 
difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  countenanced 

by  the  Pope ;  and  enforced  from  a  political  con- 

D  d  2  lideration, 

*  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation  :  "  The  celibacy  of  ecclefiaftics  was  ori- 
"  ginally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitious  refinements  on  the 
"  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could  men  have  been  kept  alive 
"  without  eating  or  drinking  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the 
•'  fame  refinements  would  have  prohibited  ecclefiaftics  from 
"  eating  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have  elevated  them  fo 
"  much  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  angels.  In  procefs  of  time, 
"  this  fanatical  interdiction  became  an  inftrument  of  worldly 
"  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  frequently  happens,  what  weak  men 
'*  began,  politicians  completed."  Sir  David  Dalrymplc. 
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fidetation,  That  it  united  the  whole  clergy  into 
one  compact  body,  under  his  fpiritual  Majefty. 
How  fhort  lighted  is  man  !  It  was  juftly  efteemed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  corner-ftone  of  Papal  power  ; 
and  yet  became  the  chief  caufe  of  its  downfal. 
Celibacy  precipitated  the  Romifh  clergy  into  adul- 
tery, fornication,  cunning,  diffimulation,  and  every 
fecret  vice.  Will  men  of  fuch  manners  be  liften- 
ed  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to  others  ?  There 
was  no  medium,  but  either  to  reform  their  own 
manners,  or  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  laity. 
But  ignorance  and  fuperftition  in  the  latter,  made 
the  former  think  themfelves  fecure.  The  refto- 
ration  of  learning  broke  the  charm.  Men  be- 
ginning to  think  for  themfelves,  were  provoked 
at  the  diffblute  lives  of  their  paftors ;  and  raifed 
a  loud  cry  againft  them.  Reformers  were  burnt 
as  heretics ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be  emif- 
faries  from  Satan,  to  eftablifh  his  throne  upon 
earth.  Knox,  that  violent  reformer,  believed  fe- 
rioufly  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  conjured  enemy 
to  Cbrift  Jefus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of 
ill.  Had  not  the  clergy  been  diflblute,  poor  Chri- 
ftians  might  have  laboured  under  ignorance  and 
eccleliaflic  thraldom  to  this  hour.  Our  reformers, 
beginning  with  their  pailors,  extended  infenlibly 
their  hatred  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  their  pa- 
ftors.  Every  article  of  faith  was  fifted :  the  chaff 
was  feparated  from  the  corn :  and  a  reformation 

was 
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was  eftablifhed  upon  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  every 
innovation  of  the  Romifh  church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiflorv  a  more  impu- 
dent difregard  of  moral  principles,  than  a  privilege 
afiumed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  to  difengage  men 
from  their  oaths  and  promifes :  it  is  not  a  greater 
ftretch  to  difengage  them  from  every  duty,  whe- 
ther of  morality  or  of  religion.  The  barons  of 
Valentia,  dreading  a  perfecution  againft  the  in- 
duftrious  Moors,  their  tenants,  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing claufe  to  be  inferted  in  their  king's  corona- 
tion-oath :  "  That  he  fhould  not  expel  the  Mo- 
"  rifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be  baptized ;  that  he 
"  fhould  never  defire  to  be  relieved  from  the  oath 
"  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  dif- 
"  penfation  if  offered."  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
took  this  oath  folemnly  in  prefence  of  his  no- 
bles ;  and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation  from  the 
Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath,  and  from  the 
guilt  of  perjury  in  breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of 
Poland,  in  the  treaty  of  Altramiiadt,  renounced 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  competitor  Staniflaus. 
The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa  was 
an  inviting  opportunity  to  renew  his  pretenfions. 
A  folemn  treaty  ftood  in  his  way  ;  but  the  Pope 
removed  that  obftacle,  by  annulling  the  treaty, 
and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The  Pope  has  been 
known  to  beftow  that  wonderful  privilege  upon 
others.  Pope  Pafcal  II.  having,  with  a  folemn 
oath,  renounced  the  right  of  inveftitures,  empower- 

D  d  ed 
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ed  the  cardinals  to  declare  his  oath  null.  Bifhops 
alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  aflumed  the 
privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  duties.  In- 
flances  are  not  rare,  of  curates  being  authorifed  by 
their  biftiop  to  entertain  concubines,  paying  for 
each  a  regular  tax  of  a  crown  yearly.  Nay,  in 
fome  provincial  fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandal.  Common 
proftitutes,  licenfed  in  the  city  of  Leghorn,  have 
a  church  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  mull  not  enter 
into  any  other.  They  follow  their  trade  with  the 
utmoft  freedom  ;  except  in  Paffion-week,  during 
which  they  muft  forbear  finning,  under  pain  of 
banifhment  *. 

The 

*  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland, 
vol.  5i.  page  1 6.,  has  the  following  paragraph:  "  Thus 
"  did  Edward  chaftife  the  Scots  for  their  breach  of  faith. 
"  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  himfelf 
"  procured  a  papal  bull,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath 
"  which  he  had  taken  for  maintaining  the  privileges  of  his 
"  people.  But  the  Scots,  without  papal  authority,  viola- 
"  ted  their  oaths,  and  were  punifhed  as  perjured  men.  It 
"  is  a  truth  not  to  be  difguifed,  that  in  thofe  times  the 
"  common  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were,  in  fome  fort, 
"  obliterated.  Confcience,  intoxicated  with  indulgencies, 
"  or  flupified  by  frequent  abfolution,  was  no  longer  a 
"  faithful  monitor  amidft  the  temptations  of  intereft,  am- 
"  bition,  and  national  animofities."  This  author,  a  few 
pages  after,  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that,  in  thofe  days, 

an 
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.  The  power  of  beftowing  kingdoms,  aflumed  by 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
rules  of  juftice,  no  lefs  bold.  Chriilian  princes, 
not  many  ages  ago,  efteemed  the  Pope's  gift  to  be 
their  bell  title  of  property.  In  the  1346,  the  Ve- 
netians requefted  the  Pope's  permiffion  to  carry  on 
commerce  in  Afia,  and  to  purchafe  there  pepper 
and  cinnamon.  The  Pope  not  only  granted  their 
requeft,  but  pronounced  anathemas  upon  any  who 
Ihould  dare  to  interfere  in  that  commerce.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella  of  Spain  applied  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  to  veft  in  them  the  property  of  America, 
difcovered  under  their  aufpices  by  Columbus.  The 
Pope  having  formerly  granted  to  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  both 
grants  were  held  facred  ;  and  it  came  to  be  ftre- 
nuoufly  difputed,  under  which  of  the  grants  the 
Molucca  iflands  were  comprehended.  Both  grants 
proceed  upon  a  narrative,  of  the  power  bellowed 
by  Almighty  God  on  the  Pope,  as  fuccefibr  to  St 
Peter  and  vicar  of  Chrift.  To  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  would  beftow  fuch  powers  on  the  Bifhop 
of  Rome,  or  on  any  human  being,  fhews  grofs  ig- 
norance of  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  government  of  Providence. 

The   grofleft  of  all  deviations,   not  only  from 

found   morality,  but  from  pure  religion,  and  the 

D  d  4  moft 

an  oath  or  promife  on  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  the 
only  thing  relied  on ;,  becaufe  the  Pope  did  not  pretend  to 
interpofe  in  a  point  of  honour. 
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moft  extenfive  in  its  baneful  effects,  is  a  doctrine 
embraced  by  eftablifhed  churches,  not  many  ex- 
cepted,  That,  becaufe  heretics  are  odious  in  the 
fight  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  orthodox  to  ex- 
tirpate them,  root  and  branch.  Obferve  the  con- 
fequence  :  people  who  differ  from  the  eftabliftied 
church  are  held  to  be  obftinate  finners,  deferving 
punifhment  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  reli- 
gion of  every  country  is  changeable  ;  and  the  re- 
ligion at  prefent  dominant  may  foon  be  under  de- 
preflion  ;  which  of  courfe  fubjects  all  mankind  to 
the  rigour  of  perfecution.  An  invention  more  ef- 
fectual for  extirpating  the  human  race,  is  not  with- 
in the  reach  of  imagination  :  the  horror  of  human 
facrifices  is  as  nothing  in  comparifon. 

Perfecution  for  differences  in  religion  can  never 
take  place  but  where  the  minifters  of  religion  are 
formed  into  a  clafs,  totally  diflinct  from  the  reft 
of  the  people.  They  made  not  a  diftinct  clafs  a- 
mong  the  old  Romans ;  who,  far  from  having  any 
notion  of  perfecution,  adopted  the  gods  of  every 
nation  they  conquered.  A  learned  *  writer  ob- 
ferves,  that,  as  the  number  of  their  gods  increafed 
with  their  conquefts,  it  is  poffible  that  they  might 
have  worfhipped  all  the  gods  in  the  world.  Their 
belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced  that  effect.  Titus 
Livius  mentions  a  feet  of  Bacchanals  fpread  through 
Italy.  They  performed  their  ceremonies  during 
night ;  men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark,  after 

intemperate 
*  Morwms. 
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intemperate  eating  and  drinking.  Never  did  wick- 
ed wretches  deferve  more  exemplary  punifhment ; 
yet  liften  to  the  following  decree  of  the  Roman- 
fenate,  breathing  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration. 
"  Ne  qua  Bacchanalia  Romae,  neve  in  Italia 
"  eflent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et  necef- 
"  farium  duceret,  nee  fine  religione  et  piaculo  fe 
"  id  omittere  pofle  ;  apud  Praetorem  urbanum 
"  profiteretur ;  Praetor  fenatum  confuleret.  Si 
"  ei  permiflum  eflet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
"  minus  eflent ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret,  dum  ne 
"  plus  quinque  facrificio  intereflent  j  neu  qua  pe- 
"  cunia  communis,  neu  quis  magifter  facrorum, 
"  autfacerdos  efTet*."  The  Jews  were  prone  to 
persecution,  becaufe  their  priefts  formed  a  diftincl: 
body.  It  is  true,  they  believed  in  tutelar  deities : 
their  hatred,  however,  of  neighbouring  nations 
prevailed  to  make  them  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
worlhip  of  every  other  god.  Even  among  them- 

felves 

*  "  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  performed 
"  in  the  city,  nor  within  Italy.  If  there  be  any  perfon 
"  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  perform  thefe 
"  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit  them,  let  him  Hate 
"  his  opinion  to  the  city  Praetor,  who  fhall  thereupon  con- 
"  fult  the  fenate.  If  liberty  be  granted  him  by  the  fenate 
"  when  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  fenators  are  prefent,  let 
"  him  perform  the  fecrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefence  of 
"  no  greater  number  than  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no 
"  public  fund  for  them,  nor  any  who  ihall  prefide  as  prieft 
"  or  mafter  of  the  rites." 
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felves  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to  war  ;  and 
nothing  kept  within  bounds  the  Pharifees,  the  Sa- 
ducees,  and  the  Efienes,  their  three  fec~ls,  but  ter- 
ror of  the  Roman  power.  The  Chriftian  religion 
implies  toleration  in  its  very  nature  and  princi- 
ples ;  and  yet  became  prone  to  perfecution  above 
all  others.-  Chriftian  feels  were  inflamed  againft 
each  other  to  a  degree  of  brutality  ;  the  moft  op- 
polite  to  peace  and  brotherly  love,  inculcated  in 
the  gofpel.  It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox, 
that  Arius  expired  in  a  common  jakes,  and  that 
his  entrails  burft  out.  The  fame  is  related  of  Hu- 
neric  King  of  the  Vandals,  a  zealous  Arian  ;  with 
the  following  addition,  that  being  pofieffed  with 
the  devil,  whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
many  martyrs,  he  tore  his  flefli  with  his  teeth, 
and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the  moft  excrucia- 
ting, though  juftly  deferved  torments.  The  falfe- 
hoods  every  where  fpread,  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  againft  the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifoning 
the  public  fountains,  killing  Chriftian  infants,  and 
drinking  their  blood,  with  many  other  falfehoods 
of  the  fame  ftamp,  were  invented,  and  greedily 
fwallowed,  through  the  influence  of  religious  ha- 
tred. Through  the  fame  influence  a  law  was  once 
made  in  England,  that  a  Chriftian  marrying  a  Jew 
fhould  be  burnt  alive.  The  greater  part  of  per- 
fecutions  have  been  occafioned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  for  men  are  not  *fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to 
approve  of  perfecution,  unlefs  when  blinded  by 

intemperate 
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intemperate  zeal.  The  fame  religious  hatred  pro- 
duced the  aflaffination  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and 
of  two  Henrys,  Kings  of  France  ;  produced  the 
gun-powder  plot ;  and  produced  the  moil  horrid 
deed  that  ever  was  perpetrated  among  men,  the 
malfacre  of  St  Bartholomew  *. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  be  particular  on  the 
maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  circumftances  of 
which  are  univerfally  known.  I  (hall  mention  an- 
other, which  happened  in  Lifbon,  6th  April  1506, 
the  effecl  entirely  of  bigotry.  The  day  mention- 
ed being  Sunday,  certain  perfons  in  the  church  of 
St  Dominic,  obferving  that  a  crucifix  in  one  of 
the  chapels  was  more  than  ordinary  luminous,  the 
prieft  cried  out,  A  miracle !  a  miracle :  A  new 
convert,  who  had  been  a  Jew,  faying  flightly  that 
it  was  but  the  fun  (hining  on  the  crucifix,  he  was 
dragged  inftantly  out  of  the  church,  and  burnt. 
The  friats,  with  vehement  fpeeches,  encouraged 
the  rabble  afTembled  about  the  fire  to  more  mif- 
chief ;  while  other  friars  ran  about  the  ftreets 

bawling 

*  Monfieur  de  Tavannes,  afterwards  Marefchal  of  France, 
was  a  great  partifan  of  the  Queen-mother ;  and  fo  a&ive 
in  the  maflacre,  as  with  his  own  hand  to  murder  no  fewer 
than  feventeen  Hugenots.  Having  on  death-bed  made  a 
full  confefiion  of  his  fins,  "  What,"  faid  the  prieft,  "  not  a 
"  word  of  St  Bartholomew  ?"  "  Of  St  Bartholomew  !" 
anfwered  the  penitent;  "  the  fervice  I  did  that  memorablo 
"  day  to  God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficient  atone- 
"  ment  for  all  my  tranfgreflions." 
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bawling  out,  Herefy,  herefy,  with  crucifixes  in 
their  hands.  Above  500  men  gathered  together, 
and  flew  every  new  convert  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  them  to  afhes.  Next  morning  they  mur- 
dered above  1000  men,  women,  and  children, 
dragging  them  from  the  altars,  to  which  they  had 
fled  as  a  fanctuary.  The  fame  fury  continued  the 
third  day,  on  which  above  400  perfons  more  were 
mafiacred. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  fried  more  in- 
nocent or  rather  virtuous  blood,  than  that  of  per- 
fecuting  heretics  ;  i.  e.  thofe  who  differ  in  any  ar- 
ticle from  the  religion  eftabliflied  by  law.  The 
doctrine  of  burning  heretics,  is  in  effect  the  pro- 
fefiing  to  burn  men  eminently  virtuous ;  for  they 
muft  be  fo,  when  they  fubmit  to  be  burnt  alive, 
rather  than  be  guilty  even  of  diffimulation.  The 
Mahometan  practice,  of  converting  people  by  the 
fword,  if  not  more  rational,  is  at  leaft  more  manly. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  one  of  its  bed  princes,  would 
have  been  a  greater  bleflmg  to  his  people  had  he 
been  lefs  pious :  he  had  an  implacable  averfion  to 
heretics ;  againft  whom  he  thought  it  more  pro- 
per to  employ  racks  and  gibbets,  than  argument. 
Torquemada,  that  infernal  inquifitor  of  Spain, 
brought  into  the  inquifition,  in  the  fpace  of  four- 
teen years,  no  fewer  than  80,000  perfons ;  of  whom 
6000  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burnt 
alive  with  the  greateft  pomp  and  exultation.  Of 
that  vaft  number,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  fingle 

pcrfon, 
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perfon,  who  was  not  more  pure  in  religion,  as  well 
as  in  morals,   than   their   outrageous  perfecutor. 
Hunter,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  the  zeal  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England  for  Popery.    Having  been 
inadvertently  betrayed  by  a  pried  to  deny  tran- 
fubftantiation,  he  abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way.  Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery,  threa- 
tened ruin  to  the  father,   if  he  did  not  deliver  up 
the  young  man.     Hunter,  hearing  of  his  father's 
danger,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  burnt  alive, 
inflead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.     A 
woman  of  Guernfey  was  brought  to  the  ftake,  with- 
out regard  to  her  big  belly ;  which  burfting  by  the 
torture,  me  was  delivered  in  the  midft  of  the  flames. 
One  of  the  guards  fnatched  the  infant  from  the 
fire  :  but  the  magiflrate  who  attended  the  execu- 
tion ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back  ;  being  refolved, 
he  faid,  that  nothing  mould  furvive  which  fprung 
from  a  parent  fo  obftinately  heretical.      Father 
Paul  *  computes,   that*  in  the  Netherlands  alone, 
from  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was 
promulgated  againft  the  reformers,  50,000  perfons 
were  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on 
account  of  religion.     Some  Faquirs,  crazed  with 
opium  and  fanaticifm,   have   been  known,  with 
poifoned  daggers,  to  fall  upon  uncircumcifed  Eu- 
ropeans, and  to  put  every  one  to  death  whom  they 
could  matter.     In  the  laft  century,  a  Faquir  at 

Surat, 
*  Council  of  Trent,  Book  5. 
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Surat,  murdered,  within  the  fpace  of  a  minute, 
feventeen  Dutch  failors  with  feventeen  (tabs  of  a 
dagger.  We  think  with  horror  of  human  facri- 
fices  among  the  ancient  Pagans ;  and  yet  we  be- 
hold them  every  day,  among  Chriftians,  rendered 
flill  more  horrid  by  the  moft  atrocious  torments 
that  religious  hatred  can  devife. 

The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is  the  fuper- 
ftitious  and  abfurd  notion,  that  heretics  are  God's 
enemies ;  which  makes  it  thought  an  acceptable 
fervice  to  God,  not  only  to  perfecute  them  by  fire 
and  fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them  over 
to  Satan  in  the  world  to  come.  Another  circum- 
ftance  inflames  religious  hatred  ;  which  is,  that 
neighbours  are  either  intimate  friends  or  bitter 
enemies.  This  holds,  with  a  (light  variation,  in 
feds  of  the  fame  religion  :  however  minute  their 
differences  are,  they  cannot  be  intimate  friends ; 
and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies :  the  nearer  they 
approach  to  unifon,  if  not  entirely  fo,  the  greater 
in  proportion  is  their  mutual  hatred.  Such  hatred, 
fubduing  the  meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  is  an  ad- 
ditional caufe  for  perfecution.  Blind  zeal  for  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  never  dif- 
covers  error  nor  innocence  in  thofe  who  differ,  but 
perverfenefs  and  criminal  obftinacy.  Two  reli- 
gions totally  different,  like  two  countries  in  op- 
pofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no  mutual  en- 
mity. At  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
anno  1453,  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  procure  af- 

fi  fiance 
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fiftance  from  the  princes  of  the  Latin  church,  or- 
dered mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.  The  people 
with  great  indignation  protefted,  that  they  would 
rather  fee  the  Turks  in  their  churches,  than  the 
hat  of  a  cardinal. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,  though  well 
known,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  named 
Peter  Valdo,  diffatisfied  with  the  pomp  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romim  church,  ill  fuited,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  the  humility  of  a  Chriftian,  retired  to  a 
defart  in  the  high  country  of  Provence,  with  feve- 
ral  poor  people  his  difciples.  There  he  became 
their  fpiritual  guide,  inltrucling  them  in  certain 
doctrines,  the  fame  that  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Proteftants.  Their  inceflant  labour  fubdued 
the  barren  foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well 
as  for  pafture.  The  rent  which  in  time  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  for  land  that  afforded  none  origi- 
nally, endeared  them  to  their  landlords.  In  250 
years,  they  multiplied  to  the  number  of  18,000, 
occupying  thirty  villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  Priefts  they  had  none,  nor 
any  difputes  about  religion  :  neither  had  they  oc- 
calion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  brotherly  love  did 
not  fuffer  them  to  go  to  law  :  they  worfhipped  God 
in  their  own  plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was 
fecured  by  inceflant  labour.  They  had  long  en- 
joyed the  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  affeclion, 

when 
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when  the  reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva  fent 
minifters  among  them  ;  which  unhappily  laid  them 
open  to  religious  hatred,  the  moft  unrelenting  of 
all  furies.  In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament  of 
Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them  to  be  burnt 
for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be  rooted  up,  and  their 
houfes  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Waldenfes, 
terrified  at  this  fentence,  applied  in  a  body  to  Car- 
dinal Sadolet,  bifhop  of  Carpentras  ;  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  obtained  from  Francis  I.  of 
France,  a  pardon  for  the  perfons  under  fentence  of 
death,  on  condition  of  abjuring  herefy.  The  mat- 
ter lay  over  five  years ;  when  the  parliament,  ir- 
ritated at  their  perfeverance,  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  rigour;  and  the  parliament,  lay- 
ing hold  of  that  opportunity,  broke  through  every 
reftraint  of  law,  and  commenced  a  violent  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  whole  tribe.  The  foldiers  be- 
gan with  mafiacring  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  having  fled  who  were  able  to  fly  ;  and 
proceeded  to  burn  their  houfes,  barns,  and  corn. 
There  remained  in  the  town  of  Cabriere  fixty  men 
and  thirty  women  ;  who  having  furrendered  upon 
promife  of  life,  were  butchered  all  of  them  with- 
out mercy.  Some  women  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  church,  were  dragged  out  and  burnt  alive. 
Twenty-two  villages  were  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and 
that  populous  and  flouriihing  diilricl  became  once 
more  a  delart. 

To 
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To  conceive  this  horrid  fcene  in  all  its  deformi- 
ty, the  people  perfecuted  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  clergy  their  perfecutors ;  for  the  civil 
magiftrate  was  the  hand  only  that  executed  their 
vengeance :  on  the  one  fide,  an  induftrious  honeft 
people,  pure  in  their  morals,  and  no  lefs  pure  in 
their  religion  :  on  the  other,  proud  pampered 
priefts,  abandoned  without  (hame  to  every  wick- 
ednefs,  impure  in  their  morals,  and  Hill  more  im- 
pure in  their  religion — the  world  never  furnifhed 
fuch  another  contraft.  Had  the  fcene  been  re- 
verfed,  to  make  thefe  wretches  fuffer  perfecution 
from  the  Waldenfes — but  that  people  were  too  up- 
right and  too  religious  for  being  perfecutors.  The 
manners  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  in  general,  before 
the  Reformation,  enlivens  the  contraft.  The  doc- 
trine promulgated  during  the  dark  times  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  That  God  is  a  mercenary  being,  and  that 
every  perfon  however  wicked  may  obtain  pardon 
of  his  liris  by  money,  made  riches  flow  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  in  a  plentiful  ft  ream.  And 
riches  had  the  fame  effecT:  upon  the  Chriftian  cler- 
gy that  they  have  upon  all  men,  which  is,  to  pro- 
duce pride,  fenfuality,  and  profligacy  :  thefe  again 
produced  diffipation  of  money,  which  prompted 
avarice,  and  every  invention  for  recruiting  ex- 
haufted  treafures  *.  Even  as  early  as  the  eighth 

VOL.  III.  E  e  century, 

*  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  of  the  clergy 
became  merchants ;  and,  being  free  of  taxes,  engrofled  all. 

In 
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century,  the  Chriftian  clergy,  tempted  by  opu- 
lence, abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure,  without 
moderation  ;  and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury, 
gluttony,  and  lufl.  When  fuch  were  the  paftors, 
what  muft  have  been  the  flock  !  Rejoice,  O  Scot- 
land, over  the  poverty  and  temperance  of  thy  pa- 
ftors.  During  that  period,  the  clergy  could  read, 
and,  like  parrots,  they  could  mumble  prayers  in 
Latin  :  in  every  other  refpect,  they  rivalled  the 
laity  in  ignorance.  They  were  indeed  more  cun- 
ning than  the  laity ;  and  underftood  their  intereft 
better,  if  to  covet  riches  at  the  expence  of  probi- 
ty, deferve  that  name.  Three  articles  were  efta- 
bliflied  that  made  religion  an  eafy  fervice.  Firft, 
That  faith  is  the  eflence  of  religion,  without  re- 
gard to  good  works ;  and  hence  the  necefiity  of 
being  ftrictly  orthodox,  which  the  church  only 
could  determine.  Second,  Religious  worfliip  was 
reduced  to  a  number  of  external  ceremonies  and 
forms,  which,  being  declared  fufficient  for  falva- 
tion,  abfolved  Chriltians  from  every  moral  duty. 
Remark,  that  a  prieft  is  always  the  chief  perfon 
in  ceremonial  worlhip.  The  third  article,  That 
God  is  a  mercenary  being,  is  mentioned  above, 
with  its  neceflary  confequences.  Thefe  articles 
brought  about  a  total  neglect,  both  in  clergy  and 
laity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every  efiential 

religious 

In  the  Netherlands  particularly,  there  was  a  great  cry,  that 
monafteries  were  converted  into  fhops  and  warehoufes,  and 
the  manfious  of  fecular  priefts  into  tap-houfes  and  inns. 
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religious  duty.  In  fine,  there  never  was  a  reli- 
gion that  deviated  more  from  juft  principles,  than 
that  profefled  by  Chriftians  during  the  dark  ages. 
Perfecution  reached  none  but  the  fincerely  pious 
and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating  fenti- 
ment  doth  Arnobius  *  throw  out,  and  what  pro- 
fufion  of  blood  would  have  been  prevented,  had  it 
been  adopted  by  all  Chriftians !  "  Da  veniam, 
"  Rex  fumme,  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos :  ct 
"  quod  tuae  benignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugientibus 
"  ignofce  tui  nominis  et  religionis  cultum.  Non 
"  eft  mirum,  fi  ignoraris :  majoris  eft  admirationis, 
"  fi  fciarisf."  The  following  parable  againft  per- 
fecution  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  figure  in  the 
learned  world.  '*  And  it  came  to  pafs  after  thefe 
"  things,  that  Abraham  fat  in  the  door  of  his 
"  tent,  about  the  going  doing  down  of  the  fun. 
"  And  behold  a  man,  bent  with  age,  coming  from 
"  the  way  of  the  wildernefs  leaning  on  a  ftaff. 
"  And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met  him,  and  faid  un- 
"  to  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wafli  thy  feet, 
"  and  tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  malt  arife  early 

E  e^  "  in 

*  Lib.  i.  Adverfus  Gentes. 

*  "  Forgive,  Almighty  Power,  the  perfecutors  of  thy  fer- 
"  vaats  ;  and,  in  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  thy  nature,  par- 
"  don  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  it  is  to  be  ftrangers  to 
"  thy  name  and  worftiip.  That  they  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
"  thy  divine  nature,  is  lefs  the  fubjeft  of  wonder,  than  that 
"  any  finite  being  ihould  prefume  to  know  thee  aright !" 
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"  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy  way.  And  the 
"  man  faid,  Nay  ;  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 
"  But  Abraham  prefled  him  greatly  :  fo  he  turn- 
"  ed,  and  they  went  into  the  tent :  and  Abraham 
"  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 
"  And  when  Abraham  faw  that  the  man  blefled 
"  not  God,  he  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore  doft  thou 
"  not  worftiip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of  hea- 
"  ven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  anfwered  and  faid, 
"  I  do  not  worfhip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  call 
"  upon  his  name  ;  for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god, 
"  which  abideth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  provi- 
"  deth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abraham's  zeal 
"  was  kindled  againft  the  man,  and  he  arofe,  and 
"  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows, 
"  into  the  wildernefs.  And  God  called  unto  A- 
"  braham,  faying,  Abraham,  where  is  the  (Iran- 
"  ger  ?  And  Abraham  anfwered  and  faid,  Lord,  he 
"  would  not  worfhip  thee,  neither  would  he  call 
"  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him 
"  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs. 
"  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne  with  him  thefe  hun- 
"  dred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
"  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion 
"  againft  me  ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thjr- 
"  felf  a  finner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?"  The 
hiftorical  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  here  finely 
imitated ;  and  the  moral  muft  ftrike  every  one 
who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity  and  fuperftition.  Were 
it  really  a  chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think, 

.that 
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that  perfecution  could  never  have  ftiown  a  bare 
face  among  Jews  or  Chriftians.  But  alas  !  that  is 
a  vain  thought.  Such  a  paffage  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  Would  avail  as  little  againft  the  rancorous 
paffions  of  men,  as  the  following  paflages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  though  perfecution  cannot  be 
condemned,  in  terms  more  explicit.  "  Him  that 
"  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  you,  but  not  to 
"  doubtful  difputations.  For  one  believeth  that 
"  he  may  eat  all  things ;  another,  who  is  weak, 
"  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife 
"  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him  which 
"  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth.  Who  art 
"  thou  that  judged  another  man's  fervant  ?  to  his 
"  own  matter  he  ftandeth  or  falleth.  One  man 
"  efteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  e- 
"  fteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be 
"  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why  doft 
"  thou  judge  thy  brother?  or  w,hy  doft  thou  fet 
"  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  for  we  fhall  all  ftand 
"  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  every  one 
"  to  give  an  account  of  himfelf  to  God.  I  know, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfelf :  but  to 
"  him  that  efteemeth  any  thing  unclean,  to  him  it 
"  is  unclean.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
"  and  drink,  but  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  and  joy 
"  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  follow  af- 
"  ter  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
"  wherewith  one  may  edify  another  *."  Our  Sa- 

E  e  3  viour 

'•  Epifllc  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiv. 
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viour  himfelf  declared  againft  perfecution  in  the 
moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  of  the  fame  religion  ;  but  fome  trivial  dif- 
ferences in  the  ceremonial  part  of  worfhip,  render- 
ed them  odious  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour  be- 
ing refufed  lodging  in  a  village  of  Samaria,  be- 
caufe  he  was  travelling  to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples 
James  and  John  faid,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
"  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
"  confume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  But  he 
"  rebuked  them,  and  faid,  The  Son  of  Man  is 
"  not  come  to  deftroy  mens'  lives,  but  to  fave 
"  them*f." 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the  hot  fire 
of  perfecution  did  not  altogether  purify  our  Re- 
formed clergy  from  that  fatanical  fpirit.  No  foon- 
er  were  the  Difienters  fettled  in  New  England, 
where  they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they  fet 
on  foot  a  perfecution  againft  the  Quakers,  no  lefs 

furious 
*  Luke  ix.  54. 

f  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  to  common  un. 
derftanding,  was  not  however  the  production  of  reafon,  but 
of  commerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for  promoting 
commerce,  was  early  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze.  They 
were  too  zealous  Catholics  to  think  of  fo  bold  a  meafure  in 
Portugal ;  but  it  was  permitted  in  Goa,  and  the  inquifition  in 
that  town  was  confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  Cn- 
gular  example  of  toleration  in  the  Knights  of  Malta.  That 
fraternity  was  inftituted  to  make  perpetual  war  againft  the 
Turks ;  and  yet  of  late  years  they  have  erected  a  mofque  for 
their  Turkifh  prifoners. 
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furious  than  what  they  themfelves  had  fuffered  at 
home.  Nor  did  the  Reformed  clergy  in  Scotland 
lofe  fight  of  the  fame  magifterial  authority  that 
had  been  affumed  by  their  predeceflbrs  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext  of  being 
ambafiadors  to  men  from  Jefus  Chrift.  Upon  a 
reprefentation,  anno  1646,  from  the  commiffion  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  James  Bell  and  Colin  Camp- 
bell, bailies  of  Glafgow,  were  committed  to  prifon 
by  the  parliament,  merely  for  having  faid,  that 
kirkmen  meddled  too  much  in  civil  matters.  Could 
a  defpotic  prince  have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary 
a€l  ?  but  the  church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe 
days  *. 

Ee  4  I 

/ 

*  The  Chriftian  religion  is  eminent  for  afpirit  of  meeknefs, 
toleration,  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  yet  perfecution  never  raged 
fo  furioufly  in  any  other  religion.  Such  oppofition  between 
practice  and  principle,  is  a  fmgular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory 
of  man.  Let  us  try  to  account  for  it.  In  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion, I  difcover  few  traces  of  perfecution.  Tutelar  dei- 
ties were  univerfal ;  and,  far  from  impofing  thefe  deities  on 
others,  every  nation  valued  itfelf  on  being  the  only  favourite 
of  its  own  deity.  Priefts  by  prefeffion  have  ever  been  ambi- 
tious of  impoiing  on  the  laity  peculiar  forms  of  worfhip  and 
peculiar  religious  tenets  ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
none  fuch.  The  Jews  had  priefts  by  profeffion ;  and  they  were 
befide  a  gloomy  people  naturally  inclined  to  perfecution  : 
they  hated  their  neighbours,  and  were  hated  by  them.  The 
Mahometan  religion  was  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  Arabians 
were  warlike  ;  but  ignorant  and  eafily  deluded  by  a  warm 

imagination. 
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I  would  do  juftice  to  every  church,  not  except- 
ing that  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  doing  that  church  no 

more 

imagination.  The  Koran  is  finely  contrived  to  impofe  upon 
fuch  a  people.  The  ambition  of  Mahomet  correfponded  to 
the  warlike  genius  of  his  countrymen ;  who  were  taught  to 
convert  all  men  to  his  religion,  by  the  fimple  but  effectual  ar- 
gument of  fire  and  fword.  This  fpirit  of  perfecution  accom- 
panied that  of  conqueft.  The  latter  is  now  extinguifhed  by 
luxury  and  fenfuality  ;  and  there  fcarce  remains  any  veftige 
of  the  former. 

Among  an  illiterate  and  credulous  people,  directed  by  the 
light  of  nature  to  worfhip  the  Deity,  but  without  any  efta- 
blifhed  form,  every  innovation  is  peaceably  and  cordially  ad- 
mitted. When  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Britain,  the 
Druids,  as  appears  from  Oflian,  had  loft  all  authority.  The 
people  were  prepared  for  the  new  religion  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  perfecution  where  there  was  none  to  oppofe.  Upon 
that  plain  people,  the  Chriftian  religion  had  its  genuine  effect : 
it  foftened  their  manners,  and  produced  a  fpirit  of  meeknefs 
and  brotherly  love.  Never  was  practice  more  concordant 
with  principle.  The  fcene  is  very  different  where  a  new  reli- 
gion is  introduced  in  oppofition  to  one  long  eftabliftied.  Zeal 
for  a  new  religion  inflames  its  converts ;  and  as  violent  paf- 
fions  are  infectious,  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  eftablifhed  wor- 
fbip  are  by  degrees  equally  inflamed.  Mutual  hatred  and  per- 
fecution are  the  never-failing  confequences.  This  was  the  cafe 
in  the  countries  where  the  Chrift Jan  religion  was  firft  promul- 
gated. 

When  that  religion  began  to  make  a  figure,  the  Roman 
empire  was  finely  prepared  for  its  reception.  The  fables  of 
Paganifm,  which  pafs  current  as  important  truths  in  days  of 
ignorance,  were  now  exploded  as  childifh  and  ridiculous.  The 

defpotifm 
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more  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fpirit  of 
perfecution  was  not  more  eminent  in  it,  than  zeal 

for 

defpotifm  of  the  Roman  government,  and  fucceffive  irruptions 
of  barbarians,  had  funk  the  Roman  people,  had  filled  them 
with  fuperftitious  terrors,  and  difpofed  them  to  embrace  any 
religion  that  promifed  happinefs  either  here  or  in  another 
world.  Luckily,  the  new  religion  was  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
The  meek  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  would  in  time  have  prevailed 
over  a  religion  that  was  grofsly  idolatrous  ;  but,  unhappily, 
the  zeal  of  the  new  converts,  and  their  abhorrence  of  idola- 
try, was  not  confined  to  argument,  but  was  vented  with  all 
the  violence  of  religious  hatred.  Here,  the  Man  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Chriftian.  Thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  became 
equally  violent,  through  the  infection  of  palfion  ;  and  mutual 
perfecution  knew  no  bounds. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  mutual  perfecution 
between  Chriftians  and  Pagans.  But  perfecution  did  not  ftop 
there  ;  it  raged  among  different  feels  of  Chriftians  no  lefs  than 
formerly  againft  the  common  enemy.  This  requires  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Acutenefs  and  fubtility  formed  the  charaSer  of 
the  Greeks.  Every  man  eminent  for  learning  had  his  follow- 
ers :  in  philofophy  many  feels  were  formed,  and  much  difpu- 
tation  and  wrangling  enfucd.  The  Chriftian  religion  was  ear- 
ly introduced  into  Greece  ;  and  its  votaries  were  infecled  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  ;  the  flighted  differences  occafioned 
difputes  ;  and  feels  were  formed  upon  the  flighted  differences. 
In  the  gofpel,  eternal  happinefs  is  promifed  to  thofe  who  be 
lieye  in  Jefus  Chrift.  The  true  fenfe  was  perverted  by  the 
bulk  of  Chriftians  ;  and  falvation  was  annexed  to  the  mere 
aft  of  belief,  without  regard  to  good  works.  Men  are  prone 
to  fuch  a  do&rine :  they  conceive  belief  to  be  an  eafy  matter, 
as  it  puts  no  reftraint  upon  their  paffions  :  they  are  extremely 
willing  to  believe,  provided  they  be  left  free  to  acl  as  they 

pleafe* 
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for  making  converts.  The  former  is  retiring  out 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  wifh  it  moft  profound  reft, 

never 

pleafe.  Thus  as  the  whole  of  religion  was  underftood  to  reft 
upon  belief,  the  moft  minute  differences  in  belief,  became  of 
the  higheft  importance.  That  Chrift  was  a  divine  perfon  fent 
by  God  to  correcl  and  reform  mankind,  is  the  belief  of  the 
Arians.  This  is  not  believing  in  Chrift,  fay  the  orthodox. 
"  You  muft  believe,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  equal  to 
«'  the  Father."  This  was  a  capital  difpute  But  the  fpint  of 
difputation  did  not  reft  there  ;  every  trifle  was  made  a  fubjecl 
of  wrangling  ;  and  hence  perfecution  without  end.  Vioiafit 
paffions  were  thus  encouraged  among  Chriftians  ;  and  even  the 
molt  unmanly  vices  were  meritorious  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  one  feel  againft  another.  It  became  a  maxim,  that  ill  may 
be  done  in  order  to  bring  about  good  ;  and  accordingly  every 
deceit  was  put  in  practice  by  clergymen,  not  excepting  for- 
gery, infupportof  their  own  feel.  Such  practices  were  common 
as  early  as  the  third  century.  The  perfecuting  fpirit  continues 
in  vigour  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  againft  thofe  who  de- 
ny the  infallibility  of  their  fovereign  pontiff.  It  is  high  trea- 
fon  to  difregard  his  authority  ;  and  rebels  are  perfecuted  with 
fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  and  with  eternal  damnation  in 
the  next.  No  fooner  had  Protettants  renounced  the  Papal 
authority,  than  they  gave  vent  to  perfecution  againft  one  ano- 
ther. America  was  the  refuge  of  many  diffenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  to  avoid  perfecution  at  home.  But 
fcarce  were  they  eftablifhed  there,  when  they  raifed  a  vio- 
lent perfecution  againft  Quakers,  the  moft  innocuous  of  all 
feels. 

Zeal  for  a  new  religion  is  immoderate.  It  cools  gradually, 
and  at  laft  vanishes  where  that  religion  has  been  long  efta- 
blifhed, and  is  peaceably  fubmitted  to.  Then  it  is,  that  a  fa- 
lutary  truth  is  difcovered,  Tfhat  people  of  different  religions, 

nay 
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never  again  to  awake.  People  begin  to  be  alhamed 
of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long  out  of  fafhion.  Let 
the  other  continue  for  amufement :  it  is  innocent ; 
and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  is  not  produ&ive  of  fo 
much  harm. 

The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds  from 
two  different  caufes.  In  fuperftitious  zealots,  it 
proceeds  from  an  opinion,  that  all  who  differ  from 
them  are  in  the  road  to  damnation  :  for  which 
reafon,  there  is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among 
Roman  Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony,  deli- 
ver over  to  the  flames  of  hell,  every  perfon  who  is 
not  of  their  communion.  The  other  caufe  is  more 
natural :  every  man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  confequence ;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  he  .is  happy  to  find  others  of  his  opi- 
nion *.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft  caufe,  I  beg  at- 
tention to  the  following  confiderations  ;  not  with 
any  hope  of  converting  zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if 

poffible, 

nay  even  of  different  fefls,  may  live  peaceably  together.  In 
England  and  Holland,  men  are  permitted  to  worfhip  God  their 
own  way,  provided  they  give  no  diflurbance  to  fociety.  Hol- 
land has  given  to  mankind  a  glorious  example,  not  only  of 
univerfal  toleration,  but  of 'permitting  men,  without  regard  to 
difference  of  religion,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
Even  the  Jews  in  Surinam  are  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
government.  And  that  laudable  example  is  copied  by  Bri- 
tain with  refpecl  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ifland  Gre- 
nade. 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.  edit.  5. 
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poflibk,  others  from  becoming  fuch.  In  none  of 
the  works  of  God  is  variety  more  happily  blended 
with  uniformity,  than  in  the  formation  of  man. 
Uniformity  prevails  in  the  human  face  with  re- 
fpecl  to  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  and  other  capital  parts : 
yariety  prevails  in  the  expreffions  of  thefe  parts, 
ferving  to  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  another, 
without  hazard  of  error.  In  like  manner,  the 
minds  of  men  are  uniform  with  refpect  to  their 
paflions  and  principles ;  but  the  various  tones  and 
expreffions  of  thefe,  form  different  characters  with- 
out end.  A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a  mouth, 
is  monftrous :  a  mind  deftitute  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
or  of  a  fenfe  of  religion,  is  no  lefs  fo.  But  varie- 
ty of  expreffion  in  different  faces  is  agreeable,  be- 
caufe  we  relifh  variety ;  and  -a  fimilar  variety  in. 
the  expreffions  or  tones  of  paffion,  ought  to  be 
equally  agreeable.  Endlefs  differences  in  temper, 
in  tafte,  and  in  mental  faculties,  that  of  reafon  in 
particular,  produce  neceflarily  variety  in  fenti- 
ment  and  in  opinion.  Can  God  be  difpleafed  with 
fuch  variety,  when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  re- 
quires no  uniformity,  except  with  refpect  to  an 
upright  mind  and  clear  confcience,  which  are  in- 
difpenfable.  Here  at  the  fame  time  is  difcovered 
an  illuftrious  final  caufe.  Different  countenances 
in  the  human  race,  not  only  diftinguifh  one  per- 
fon from  another,  but  promote  fociety,  by  aiding 
us  to  chufe  a  friend,  an  affociate,  a  partner  for  life. 
Differences  in  opinion  and  fentiment  have  ftill 

more 
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more  beneficial  effects  :  they  roufe  the  attention, 
give  exercife  to  the  underftanding,  and  fharpen 
the  reafoning  faculty.  With  refpect  to  religion 
in  particular,  perfect  uniformity,  which  furnifheth 
no  fubject  for  thinking  nor  for  reafoning,  would 
produce  languor  in  divine  wormip,  and  make  us 
fink  into  cold  indifference.  How  foolifh  then  is 
the  rage  of  making  profelytes  ?  Let  every  man 
enjoy  his  native  liberty,  of  thinking  as  well  as  of 
acting  ;  free  to  act  as  he  pleafes,  provided  only  he 
obey  the  rules  of  morality  ;  equally  free  to  think 
^as  he  pleafes,  provided  only  he  acknowledge  the 
Great  God  as  his  maker  and  matter,  and  perceive 
the  neceffary  connection  of  religion  with  morali- 
ty. Strict  uniformity  in  other  matters,  may  be 
compared  to  a  fpring-day,  calm  and  ferene ;  nei- 
ther fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop  a  garment,  nor  fo 
cold  as  to  require  an  addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle, 
nor  rain  to  make  fhelter  necefTary.  We  enjoy  the 
fweet  fcene  for  a  moment :  we  walk,  we  fit,  we 
mufe — but  foon  fall  afleep.  Agitation  is  the  ele- 
ment of  man,  and  the  life  of  fbciety.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  correct  the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt 
will  betray  us  into  abfurd  errors.  This  doctrine 
cannot  be  better  illuft rated  than  by  a  converfa- 
tion,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  between  the 
King  of  Siam,  and  a  French  ambafTador,  who,  in 
his  matter's  name,  urged  that  king  to  embrace  the 
Chriflian  religion.  *'  I  am  furprifed,"  faid  his 
Majefty  of  Siam,  "  that  the  King  of  France,  my 

"  good 
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"  good  friend,  ftiould  intereft  himfelf  fo  warmly 
"  in  what  concerns  God  only.  He  hath  given  to 
"  his  creatures  different  minds  and  different  in- 
"  clinations,  which  naturally  lead  them  to  differ 
"  in  opinion.  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
"  world  :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in  matters  of 
"  religion  ?  Have  we  not  then  reafon  to  believe, 
«'  that  God  takes  pleafure  in  all  the  different  forms 
"  of  worfhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  God, 
"  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he  would  have 
"  formed  all  men  with  the  fame  mind."  Bernier 
introduces  fome  Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending 
their  religion  much  in  the  fame  manner :  "  That 
"  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be  univerfal ; 
"  that  they  did  not  hold  ours  to  be  falfe,  as,  for 
"  ought  they  knew,  it  might  be  a  good  law  for 
"  us ;  and  that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to 
"  heaven." 

With  refpect  to  the  other  caufe  above  mention- 
ed, the  defire  of  putting  people  in  the  right  road. 
To  reafon  others  into  our  religious  principles,  is 
natural ;  but  it  is  not  always  prudent.  I  wifh  my 
neighbour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think 
my  opinion  right :  but  is  there  no  danger  of  un- 
dermining his  religious  principles,  without  efta- 
bliming  better  in  their  flead  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
reftrain  my  defire  of  making  converts,  when  the 
attempt  may  poffibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  re- 
ligion altogether,  as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertain- 
ty ?  If  a-  man  of  clear  underftanding  has,  by 

fome 
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fome  unhappy  means,  been  led  into  error,  that  man 
may  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafoning  :  but  beware  of 
endeavouring  to  convert  people  of  low  parts,  who 
are  indebted  for  their  creed  to  parents,  to  educa- 
tion, or  to  example  :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them  reft  as 
they  are. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  never  attempt  to  gain  profe- 
lytes  by  rewards,  or  by  terror :  what  other  effecl: 
can  fuch  motives  produce,  but  diffimulation  and 
lying,  parents  of  every  fecret  crime.  The  Emprefs 
of  Ruffia  ufes  a  method  for  converting  her  Pagan 
fubjeds  of  Kamfkatka,  no  lefs  agreeable  than  ef- 
fedlual ;  which  is,  to  exempt  from  taxes  for  ten 
years,  fuch  of  them  as  profefs  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. This  practice  may  be  political ;  but  it  tends 
not  to  advance  religion,  and  is  deftrudtive  of  mo- 
rality. Terror,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  equal- 
ly effectual,  but  is  not  altogether  fo  agreeable. 
The  people  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were 
Papifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
when  in  one  day  they  were  all  profelyted  to  the 
Proteftant  faith.  Maclean  of  Coll,  their  chieftain, 
went  to  the  ifland  with  a  Proteftant  minifter,  and 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at 
public  worfhip.  They  came,  but  refufed  to  hear 
a  Proteftant  minifter.  The  chieftain  reafoned  with 
them  :  but  finding  that  his  reafonings  made  no 
impreffion,  he  laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward  ;  and 
having  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  him  with  his 

cane, 
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cane,  pufhed  him  into  the  church.  The  reft  fol- 
lowed like  meek  lambs ;  and  from  that  day  have 
continued  firm  Proteftants.  The  Proteflantifm  of 
Rum  is  ftyled  by  their  Popifh  neighbours  the  faith 
of  the  yellow  Jlick. 

To  apply  any  means  for  making  profelytes,  other 
than  fair  reafoning,  appears  to  me  a  ftrange  per- 
verfion.  Can  God  be  pleafed  with  ufing  rewards 
or  puniftiments,  or  can  any  rational  man  juftify 
them  ?  What  then  ftiould  move  any  one  to  put 
them  in  practice  ?  I  fhould  be  utterly  at  a  lofs 
to  anfwer  the  queftion,  but  for  a  fact  mentioned 
more  than  once  above,  that  the  rude  and  illiterate 
judge  by  fight  only,  not  by  reflection.  They  lay 
weight  on  the  external  vifible  act,  without  think- 
ing of  intention,  which  is  not  vifible.  In  truth, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  reft  upon  the  external  pro- 
feffion  of  religion :  they  never  think  of  the  heart, 
nor  confider  how  that  ftands  affected.  What  elfe 
is  it  but  the  external  act  merely  that  moves  the 
Romifti  miflionaries  to  baptize  the  infants  of  fa- 
vages  even  at  the  moment  of  expiring  ?  which 
they  profecute  with  much  pious  ardour.  Their 
zeal  merits  applaufe,  but  not  their  judgment. 
Can  any  rational  perfon  ferioufly  believe,  that 
the  dipping  a  favage  or  an  infant  in  water  will 
make  either  of  them  a  Chriftian,  or  that  the  want 
of  this  ceremony  will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ? 
The  Lithuanians,  before  their  converfion  to  Chri- 

ftianity, 
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ftianity,  worfhipped  ferpents,  $very  family  enter- 
taining one  as  a  houfehold-god.  Sigifmundus,  in 
his  commentaries  of  Mufcovy,  reports  the  follow- 
ing incident.  A  converted  Chriftian  having  per- 
fuaded  a  neighbour  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in 
token  of  his  converfion,  to  kill  his  ferpent,  was 
furprifed,  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his  convert  in 
the  deepeft  melancholy,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he 
had  murdered  his  god,  and  that  the  moft  dreadful 
calamities  would  befal  him.  Was  this  perfon  a 
Chriftian  more  than  nominally?  At  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  when  Kempfer  was  in  Japan, 
there  remained  but  about  fifty  Japan  Chriftians, 
who  were  locked  up  in  prifon  for  life.  Thefe 
poor  people  knew  no  more  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, but  the  names  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  yet  fo  zealous  Chriftians  were 
th'ey,  as  rather  to  die  miferably  in  jail,  than  to  re- 
nounce the  name  of  Chrift,  and  be  fet  at  liberty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Annaboa,  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  have  been  converted  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  Chriftianity.  No  more  is  required  of 
them,  as  Bofman  obferves,  but  to  repeat  a  Pater 
Nqfler,  and  Ave  Maria,  confefs  to  the  prieft,  and 
bring  offerings  to  him. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfacYion  conclude  this  Sketch, 
without  congratulating  my  prefent  countrymen  of 
Britain  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
connection  that  true  religion  has  with  morality. 

VOL.  III.  F  f  May 
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May  the  importance  of  that  connection,  always 
at  heart,  excite  us  to  govern  every  action  of 
our  lives  by  the  united  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  ;— — what  a  happy  people  would  we 
be! 
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SKETCH    I. 

SCOTCH  ENTAILS  CONSIDERED    IN    MORAL  AND  PO- 
LITICAL VIEWS. 

MAN  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal ;  and  to 
fecure  what  is  acquired  by  honeft  induftry, 
the  fenfe  of  property  is  made  a  branch  of  human 
nature  *.  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  when 
artificial  wants  are  unknown,  the  hoarding  appe- 
tite makes  no  figure.  The  ufe  of  money  produ- 
ced a  great  alteration  in  the  human  heart.  Mo- 
ney having  at  command  the  goods  of  fortune,  in- 
troduced inequality  of  rank,  luxury,  and  artificial 
wants  without  end.  No  bounds  are  fet  to  hoard- 
ing, where  an  appetite  for  artificial  wants  is  indul- 

F  f  2  ged  : 
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ged :  love  of  money  becomes  the  ruling  pafllon  : 
it  is  coveted  by  many,  in  order  to  be  hoarded  ;  and 
means  are  abfurdly  converted  into  an  end. 

The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  favages,  ri- 
pens gradually  till  it  arrives  at  maturity  in  polifh- 
ed  nations.  In  every  ftage  of  the  progrefs,  fome 
new  power  is  added  to  property ;  and  now,  for 
centuries,  men  have  enjoyed  every  power  over 
their  own  goods,  that  a  rational  mind  can  defire  *  ; 
they  have  the  free  difpofai  during  life,  and  even 
after  death,  by  naming  an  heir.  Thefe  powers 
are  fufficient  for  accomplifhing  every  rational  pur- 
pofe  :  they  are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they 
are  fufficient  for  benevolence.  But  the  artificial 
wants  of  men  are  boundlefs :  not  content  with  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  property  during  life,  nor 
with  the  profpect  of  its  being  enjoyed  by  a  favour- 
ite heir,  they  are  anxiouily  bent  to  preferve  it  to 
themfelves  for  ever.  A  man  who  has  amafled  a 
great  eftate  in  land,  is  miferabl.e  at  the  profpect  of 
being  obliged  to  quit  his  hold  :  to  foothe  his  dif- 
eafed  fancy,  he  makes  a  deed  fecuring  it  for  ever 
to  certain  heirs  ;  who  muft  without  end  bear  his 
name,  and  preferve  his  eftate  entire.  Death,  it  is 
true,  muft  at  laft  feparate  him  from  his  idol :  it  is 
fome  confolation,  however,  that  his  will  governs 
and  gives  law  to  every  fubfequent  proprietor.  How 
repugnant  to  the  frail  ftate  of  man  are  fuch  fwol- 
len  conceptions  !  Upon  thefe,  however,  are  found- 
ed 
*  Hiftorical  Law-Trafls,  Traft  3. 
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ed  entails,  which  have  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  unhappily  at  this  day  infeft  Scotland. 
Did  entails  produce  no  other  mifchief  but  the  grati- 
fication of  a  diftempered  appetite,  they  might  be 
endured,  though  far  from  deferving  approbation : 
but,  like  other  tranfgreflions  of  nature  and  rea- 
fon,  they  are  productive  of  much  mifchief,  not  on- 
ly to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for  whofe 
fake  alone  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has  beftow- 
ed  on  man  every  power  of  property  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  either  for  commerce  or  for  benevolence, 
how  blind  was  it  in  the  Englifh  Legiflature  to  add 
a  mod  irrational  power,  that  of  making  an  entail ! 
But  men  will  always  be  mending ;  and,  when  a 
lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, he  hazards  much  mifchief.  We  have  a  preg- 
nant inftance  above,  of  an  attempt  to  mend  the 
laws  of  God  in  many  abfurd  regulations  for  the 
poor  ;  and  that  the  law  authorifmg  entails  is  ano- 
ther inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evident 
from  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effecls  of  Englifh  entails  were 
foon  difcovered  :  they  occafioned  fuch  injuftice 
and  oppreflion,  that  even  the  judges  ventured  to 
relieve  the  nation  from  them  by  an  artificial  form, 
termed  fine  and  recovery.  And  yet,  though  no 
moderate  man  would  defire  more  power  over  his 
eftate  than  he  has  by  common  law,  the  legiflature 
of  Scotland  enabled  every  land-proprietor  to  fet- 
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ter  his  eftate  for  ever  ;  to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  * 
and  to  reduce  their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  pro- 
hibiting them  to  alien,  and  by  prohibiting  them  to 
contract  debt,  were  it  even  to  redeem  them  from 
death  or  flavery.  Thus,  many  a  man,  fonder  of 
his  eftate  than  of  his  wife  and  children,  grudges 
the  ufe  of  it  to  his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  to 
the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters.  Behold  the  confe- 
quences !  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
among  us  He  in  wait  for  every  parcel  of  land  that 
comes  to  market.  Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their 
family,  or  rather  their  eftate,  which  is  the  favour- 
ite object,,  they  fecure  every  purchafe  by  an  en- 
tail ;  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  followed,  till  no 
land  be  left  to  be  purchafed.  Thus  every  entail- 
ed eftate  in  Scotland  becomes  in  effect  a  mortmain,, 
admitting  additions  without  end,  but  abfolutely 
barring  alienation;  and  if  the  Legiflature  interpofe- 
not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  will  be  locked  up  by  entails,  and  with- 
drawn from  commerce. 

The  purpofe  of  the  prefent  Efiay,  is  to  fet  before 
our  Legiflature,  coolly  and  impartially,  thedeftruc- 
tive  effects  of  a  Scotch  entail.  I  am  not  fo  fan- 
guine  as  to  hope,  that  men,  who  convert  means  in- 
to an  end,  and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own 
fake,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  either  the 
intereft  of  their  country,  or  of  their  pofterity  : 
but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that  the  Legiflature  may 

be 
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be  roufed  to  give  attention  to  a  national  object  of 
no  flight  importance. 

I  begin  with  effects  of  a  private  or  domeftic  na- 
ture. To  the  poffeflbr,  an  entail  is  a  conftant  fource 
of  difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  all  men  covet  with  refpect  to 
their  goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a  great  Jand- 
eftate,  than  to  be  barred  from  the  moft  laudable 
acts,  fuitable  provitions,  for  example,  to  a  wife  or 
children  ?  not  to  mention  numberlefs  acts  of  bene- 
volence, that  endear  individuals  to  each  other,  and 
fvveeten  fociety.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land 
in  Scotland  is  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that,  by  laying  out  a 
thoufand  pounds  or  fo,  an  intelligent  proprietor 
may  add  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his  rent-roll. 
But  an  entail  effectually  bars  that  improvement : 
it  affords  the  proprietor  no  credit ;  and  fuppofing 
him  to  have  the  command  of  money  independent 
of  the  eftate,  he  will  be  ill-fated  if  he  have  not 
means  to  employ  it  more  profitably  for  his  own  in- 
tereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  better 
than  a  trap  for  an  improvident  pofleflbr:  to  avoid 
altogether  the  contracting  debt,  is  impracticable  ; 
and  if  a  young  man  be  guided  more  by  pleafure 
than  by  prudence,  which  commonly  is  the  cafe  of 
young  men,  a  vigilant  and  rapacious  fubftitute,  ta- 
king advantage  of  a  forfeiting  claufe,  turns  him 
out  of  poffeffion,  and  delivers  him  over  to  want  and 
mifery. 

Ff4  I 
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I  beg  indulgence  for  introducing  a  cafe,  which, 
though  particular,  may  frequently  happen.  A 
gentleman,  who  has  a  family-feat  finely  fituated, 
but  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  is  tempted  to  lay  out 
great  fums  upon  improvements  and  embellifh- 
ments,  having  a  numerous  ifiue  to  benefit  by  his 
operations.  They  all  fail ;  and  a  ftranger,  perhaps 
his  enemy,  becomes  the  heir  of  entail.  Fond, 
however,  of  his  darling  feat,  he  is  willing  to  pre- 
ferve  all  entire,  upon  procuring  to  his  heirs  a  rea- 
fonable  fum  for  his  improvements ;  which  is  refu- 
fed.  Averfe  to  lay  wafte  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  he  reftricls  his  demand  to  the  real  value  of 
the  growing  timber — All  in  vain.  Provoked  at 
the  obftinacy  of  the  heir  of  entail,  he  cuts  down 
every  tree,  difmantl-es  the  place  ;  and  with  a  fad 
heart  abandons  his  beloved  habitation.  In  a  bare 
country  like  Scotland,  is  it  not  cruel  to  deter  pro- 
prietors by  an  entail,  from  improving  their  land, 
and  embelliming  their  family-feats  ?  Is  it  not  Hill 
more  cruel,  to  force  a  proprietor,  who  has  no  heir 
of  his  own  blood,  to  lay  all  wafte,  inftead  of  lea- 
ving behind  him  a  monument  of  his  tafte  and  in- 

duftry  ? 

* 

But  an  entail  is  productive  of  confequences  dill 
more  difmal,  even  with  refpect  to  heirs.  A  young 
man  upon  whom  the  family- eftate  is  entailed  with- 
out any  power  referved  to  the  father,  is  not  com- 
monly obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently  fubmif- 
five  to  the  fatigues  of  education :  he  abandons  him- 

felf 
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felf  to  pleafure,  and  indulges  his  paffions  without 
controul.  In  one  word,  there  is  no  fituation  more 
fubverfive  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  young  man, 
bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certainty  of  inherit- 
ing an  opulent  fortune. 

The  condition  of  the  other  children,  daughters 
efpecially,  is  commonly  deplorable.  The  proprie- 
tor of  a  large  entailed  eftate  leaves  at  his  death 
children  who  have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptu- 
ous  living.  The  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  a 
number  of  daughters  remain,  with  a  fcanty  pro- 
vilion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all.  A  collateral 
male  heir  fucceeds,  who,  after  a  painful  fearch,  is 
difcovered  in  fome  remote  corner,  qualified  to  pro- 
cure bread  by  the  fpade  or  the  plough,  but  entire- 
ly unqualified  for  behaving  as  matter  of  an  opu- 
lent fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorphofis,  the  poor 
man  makes  a  ludicrous  figure  j  while  the  daugh- 
ters, reduced  to  indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much 
more  lamentable  than  are  the  brats  of  beggars. 

Our  entails  produce  another  domeftic  evil,  for 
which  no  proper  remedy  is  provided.  The  fums 
permitted  in  moil  entails  to  younger  children,  how- 
ever adequate  when  the  eotail  is  made,  become  in 
time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which  is  peculiarly 
hard  upon  daughters  of  great  families :  the  provi- 
fions  deftined  for  them  will  not  afford  them  bread  ; 
and  they  cannot  hope  to  be  fuitably  matched,  with- 
out 
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out  a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails, 
nunneries  ought  to  be  provided. 

But  the  domeftic  evils  of  an  entail  make  no  fi- 
gure, compared  with  thofe  that  refpecl  the  public, 
Thefe  in  their  full  extent  would  fill  a  volume : 
they  are  well  known ;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
keep  them  in  view  by  fome  flight  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail  can  com. 
mand  money  for  improvements,  however  profit- 
able. Such  difcouragement  to  agriculture,  hurt- 
ful to  proprietors  of  entailed  eftates,  is  ftill  more  fo 
to  the  public.  It  is  now  an  eftablifhed  maxim, 
That  a  ftate  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duel:  of  its  land  :  a  nation  that  feeds  its  neighbours, 
can  ftarve  them.  The  quantity  of  land  that  is 
locked  up  in  Scotland  by  entails,  has  damped  the 
growing  fpirit  of  agriculture.  There  is  not  pro- 
duced fufficiency  of  corn  at  home  for  our  own  con- 
fumpt :  and  our  condition  will  become  worfe  and 
worfe  by  new  entails,  till  agriculture  and  induftry 
be  annihilated.  Were  the  great  entailed  eftates 
in  Scotland  fplit  into  fmall  properties  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we  mould  foon  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  fupply  our  own  markets,  but 
to  fpare  for  our  neighbours. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no  lefs  fubver- 
five  of  commerce  than  of  agriculture.  There  are 
numberlefs  land  eftates  in  Scotland  of  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an  eftate 
cannot  afford  bare  neceflaries  to  the  proprietor,  if 

he 
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he  pretend  to  live  like  a  gentlemaji.  But  he  has 
an  excellent  refource  :  let  him  apply  to  any  branch 
of  trade,  his  eftate  will  afford  him  credit  for  what 
money  he  wants.  The  profit  he  makes,  pays  the 
intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  with  a  furplus ; 
and  this  furplus,  added  to  the  rent  of  his  eftate, 
enables  him  to  live  comfortably.  A  number  of 
land-proprietors  in  fach  circumftances,  would  ad- 
vance commerce  to  a  great  height.  But  alas  ! 
there  are  not  many  who  have  that  refource  :  fuch 
is  the  itch  in  Scotland  for  entailing,  as  even  -to  de- 
fcend  lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Can 
one  -behold  with  patience,  the  countenance  that  is 
given  to  felfifh  wrong-headed  people,  adting  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  the  profperity  of  their  country  ? 
Commerce  is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpecl :  when 
our  land  is  withdrawn  from  commerce  by  entails, 
every  profperous  trader  will  defert  a  country  where 
he  can  find  no  land  to  purchafe  -,  for  to  raiie  a  fa- 
mily, by  acquiring  an  eftate  in  land,  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  every  merchant,  and  of  every  man 
who  accumulates  money. 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  popula- 
tion. Population  depends  greatly  on  the  number 
of  land-proprietors.  A  very  fmall  portion  of  land, 
managed  with  fkill  and  induftry,  affords  bread  to 
a  numerous  family  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  fru- 
gal proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fund  for  educating 
his  children,  and  for  eftablifhing  them  in  bulinefs. 
A  numerous  ifVue,  at  the  fame  time,  is  commonly 

the 
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the  lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal ;  becaufe  luxu- 
ry and  voluptuoufnefs  enervate  the  body,  and  dry 
up  the  fources  of  procreation.  This  is  no  chi- 
mera or  fond  imagination :  traverfe  Europe ; 
compare  great  capitals  with  diftant  provinces, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  univerfally,  that  chil- 
dren abound  much  more  among  the  induftrious 
poor,  than  among  the  luxurious  rich.  But,  if  di- 
vilion  of  land  into  fmall  properties,  tend  to  popu- 
lation ;  depopulation  mufl  be  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of  which 
is  to  unite  many  fmall  properties  in  one  great 
eftate ;  and  confequently  to  reduce  land-proprie- 
tors to  a  fmall  number. 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under  conli- 
deration  the  children  of  landholders  with  refpeft 
to  education  and  induftry  ;  for,  unlefs  men  be 
ufefully  employed,  population  is  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage to  a  ftate.  In  that  refpedi,  great  and 
fmall  eftates  admit  no  comparifon.  Children  of 
great  families,  accuftomed  to  affluence  and  luxury, 
are  too  proud  for  bufinefs  ;  and,  were  they  even 
\villing,  are  incapable  to  drudge  at  a  laborious 
employment.  At  the  fame  time,  the  father's 
hands  being  tied  up  by  his  entail  from  affording 
them  fuitable  provifions,  they  become  a  burden 
on  the  family,  and  on  the  ftate,  and  can  do  no  fer- 
vice  to  either,  but  by  dying.  Yet  there  are  men 
fo  blind,  or  fo  callous,  as  to  be  fond  of  entails. 
Let  us  try  whether  a  more  pleafing  fcene  will 

have 
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have  any  effect  upon  them.  Children  of  fmall 
landholders  are  from  infancy  educated  in  a  frugal 
manner ;  and  they  muft  be  induftrious,  as  they 
depend  on  induftry  for  bread.  Among  that  clafs 
of  men,  education  has  its  mofl  powerful  influence : 
and  upon  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for  its 
fkilful  artifts  and  manufacturers,  for  its  lawyers, 
phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for  its  generals  and 
ftatefmen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth  place, 
the  influence  that  great  and  fmall  eftates  have  on 
manners.  Gentlemen  of  a  moderate  fortune,  con- 
nected with  their  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  improve 
fociety,  by  fpreading  kindly  affection  through  the 
whole  members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  only  refides 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  abhorrent  equally  of 
fervility  to  fuperiors,  and  of  tyranny  to  inferiors. 
The  nature  of  the  Britifh  government  creates  a 
mutual  dependance  of  the  great  and  fmall  on  each 
other.  The  great  have  favours  to  beftow  :  the 
fmall  have  many  more,  by  their  privilege  of  elect- 
ing parliament-men ;  which  obliges  men  of  high 
rank  to  affect  popularity,  however  little  feeling 
they  may  have  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  connection  produces  good  manners 
at  leaft,  between  different  ranks,  and  perhaps  fome 
.degree  of  cordiality.  Accumulation  of  land  into 
great  eftates,  produces  oppofite  manners :  when 
all  the  land  in  Scotland  is  fwallowed  up  by  a 
number  of  grandees,  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  the 

middle 
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middle  rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
pularity will  vanifh,  leaving  pride  and  infolence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  abjecl:  fervility  on  the  other. 
In  a  word,  the  diftribution  of  land  into  many 
(hares,  accords  charmingly  with  the  free  fpirit  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution ;  but  nothing  is  more  re- 
pugnant to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  eftates  in 
land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can  never 
flourifh  in  a  country,  where  all  the  land  is  en- 
grofied  by  a  few.  Science  will  never  be  culti- 
vated by  the  difpirited  tenant,  who  can  fcarce  pro- 
cure bread ;  and  ftill  lefs,  if  pofiible,  by  the  in- 
folent  landlord,  who  is  too  felf-fufficient  for  in- 
ftruftion.  There  will  be  no  encouragement  for 
arts  :  great  and  opulent  proprietors,  foftering  am- 
bitious views,  will  cling  to  the  feat  of  government, 
which  is  far  removed  from  Scotland  ;  and  if  vanity 
make  them  fometimes  difplay  their  grandeur  at 
their  country-feats,  they  will  be  too  delicate  for 
any  articles  of  luxury  but  what  are  foreign.  The 
arts  and  fciences  being  thus  banifhed,  Scotland 
will  be  deferted  by  every  man  of  fpirit  who  can 
find  bread  clfewhere. 

In  the  feventh  place,  Such  overgrown  eftates 
will  produce  an  irregular  and  dangerous  influence 
with  refpect  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
Parliament-boroughs  will  be  fubdued  by  weight 
of  money  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  county-elections*, 
it  is  a  chance  if  there  be  left  in  a  county  as  many 
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qualified  landholders  as  to  afford  a  free  choice. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  will  our  conftitution  be  in 
no  danger  from  the  ambitious  views  of  men  ele* 
vated  above  others  by  their  vaft  pofleffions  ?  Is  it 
unlikely,  that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage  of  pu- 
blic difcord,  will  become  an  united  body  of  am- 
bitious opprefibrs,  overawing  their  Sovereign  as 
well  as  their  fellow- fubje&s  ?  Such  was  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oli- 
garchy fubfifted :  fuch  at  prefent  is  the  miferable 
condition  of  Poland :  and  fuch  will  be  the  mifer- 
able condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  Legiflature  do 
not  ftretch  out  a  faving  hand. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be  regarded, 
entails  ought  to  be  deflroyed  root  and  branch. 
But  a  numberlefs  body  of  fubftitutes  are  intereft- 
ed,  many  of  whom  would  be  difinherited,  if  the 
tenants  in  tail  had  power.  To  reconcile  as  much 
as  poffible  thefe  oppofite  interefls,  it  is  propofed 
that  the  following  articles  be  authorifed  by  a  fta- 
tute.  Firft,  That  the  act  of  Parliament  1685  be 
repealed  with  refpecl:  to  all  future  operations.  Se- 
cond, That  entails  already  made  and  completed, 
{hall  continue  effectual  to  fuch  fubftitutes  as  exift 
at  the  date  of  the  a6t  propofed ;  but  mail  not  be- 
nefit any  fubftitute  born  •  after  it.  Third,  That 
power  be  referved  to  every  proprietor,  after  the 
aft  1685  is  at  an  end,  to  fettle  his  eftate  upon  what 
fteirs  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  bar  thefe  heirs  from 

altering 
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altering  the  order  of  fuccefiion  ;  thefe  powers  be- 
ing inherent  in  property  at  common  law. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails  will 
avail  little,  if  truft-deeds  be  permitted  in  their 
utmoft  extent,  as  in  England.  And  therefore,  in 
order  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of  nature  with  refpeft 
to  land-property,  a  limitation  of  truft-deeds  is 
neceflary.  My  propofal  is,  That  no  truft-deed, 
directing  or  limiting  the  fucceflion  of  heirs  to  a 
land-eftate,  mail  be  effectual  beyond  the  life  of  the 
heirs  in  exiftence  at  the  time. 


SKETCH  II. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  ROYAL  BOROUGHS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  underftood, 
an  incorporation  that  hold  their  lands  of  the 
Crown,  and  are  governed  by  magiftrates  of  their 
own  naming.  The  adminiftration  of  the  annual 
revenues  of  a  royal  borough,  termed  the  common 
good,  is  trufted  to  the  magiftrates ;  but  not  with- 
out controul.  It  was  originally  fubje&ed  to  the 
review  of  the  Great  Chamberlain ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  chap.  39.  §  45.  of  the  Iter  Camerarii, 

contains 
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contains  the  following  articles,  recommended  to 
the  Chamberlain,  to  be  inquired  into.  "  Gift" 
"  there  be  an  good  affedation  and  uptaking  of  the 
"  common  good  of  the  burgh,  and  gifF  faithful 
"  cempt  be  made  thereof  to  the  community  of 
«*  the  burgh  ;  and  gifF  no  compt  is  made,  he 
"  whom  and  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how 
"  it  paries  by  the  community."  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftructions,  the  Chamberlain's  precepts  for 
holding  the  ayr,  or  circuit,  is  directed  to  the  pro- 
voft  and  bailies,  enjoining  them  "  to  call  all  thofe 
"  who  have  received  any  of  the  town's  revenues, 
"  or  ufed  any  office  within  the  burgh,  fince  the 
"  laft  chamberlain-ayr,  to  anfwer  fuch  things  as 
"  fhall  be  laid  to  their  charge."  Iter  Gamer, 
tap.  i.  And  in  the  third  chapter,  which  con- 
tains the  forms  of  the  chamberlain-ayr,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the  court,  is,  to 
call  the  bailies  and  ferjeants  to  be  challenged  and 
accufed  from  the  time  of  the  laft  ayr. 

This  office,  dangerous  by  excefs  of  power,  be- 
ing fupprefled,  the  royal  boroughs  were  left  in  a 
ftate  of  anarchy.  There  being  now  no  check  or 
controul,  the  magiftracy  was  coveted  by  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  office-bearers,  laid  their  hands  on 
the  revenues  of  the  borough,  and  converted  all  to 
their  own  profit.  This  corruption  was  heavily 
complained  of  in  the  reign  of  James  V. ;  and  a 
remedy  was  provided  by  act  26.  Pad.  1535,  en- 
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acting,  I  ft,  That  none  be  qualified  to  be  provoft, 
bailie,  or  alderman,  but  an   indwelling   burgefs. 
idly,  "  That  no  inhabitant  purchafe  lordfhip  out 
"  of  burgh,   to  the  terror  of  his  comburgeffes. 
"  And,  3dly,  That  all  provofts,  bailies,  and  alder- 
"  men  of  boroughs,  bring  yearly  to  the  chequer, 
"  at  a  day  certain,  the  compt-books  of  their  com- 
"  mon  good,  to  be  feen  and   confidered   by  the 
"  Lords  Auditors,  giff  the  fame  lae  fpended  for 
"  the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not,  under 
"  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom.     And  that 
"  the  faids  provofts,  bailies,  and  aldermen,  warn 
"  yearly,  fifteen  days  before  their  coming  to  the 
"  chequer,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  come  for 
"  examining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may  im- 
"  pugn  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  murmur  may 
"  ceafe  in  that  behalf."      And  to  enforce  thefe 
regulations,   a  brieve  was  iflued  from  the  chan- 
cery, commanding  the  magiftrates  to  prefent  their 
accounts  to  the  Exchequer,  and  fummoning  the 
burgefies  to  appear  and  object  to  the  fame. 

A  defect  in  this  ftatute  made  it  lefs  effectual 
.than  it  was  intended  to  be.  Magiftrates,  to  avoid 
the  penalty,  brought  the  count-books  of  their 
common- good  to  the  Exchequer  ;  but  they  brought 
no  rental  of  the  common-good  to  found  a  charge 
againft  them.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  act 
28.  Parl.  1693,  containing  the  following  preamble. 
"  That  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the  mal-admini- 
"  ftration  of  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under 

"  great 
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"  great  debts  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of 
"  their  dignity,  and  the  difabling  of  them  to  ferve 
"  the  crown  and  government  as  they  ought ;  and 
"  that  the  care,  overfight,  and  controul,  of  the 
"  common-good  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their 
"  Majefties  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative- royal ; 
"  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufes  and 
"  mifapplications  in  all  time  thereafter,  their 
"  Majefties  ftatute  and  ordain,  That  every  burgh- 
"  royal  fball,  betwixt  and  the  firft  day  of  No- 
"  vember  next,  bring  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury 
"  and  Exchequer  an  exact  account  of  charge  and 
"  difcharge,  fubfcribed  by  the  magiftrates  and 
"  town- clerk,  of  their  whole  public-good  and 
"  revenues,  and  of  the  whole  debts  and  incum- 
"  brances  that  afFect  the  fame."  This  completed 
the  remedy,  by  purting  means  into  the  hands  of 
the  Barons  of  Exchequer  to  controul  the  accounts 
enjoined  by  the  former  ftatute  to  be  yearly  given 
in. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  in  obfer- 
vance.  Every  year  a  precept  iffues  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, iigned  by  one  of  the  Barons,  addrefled 
to  the  director  of  the  chancery,  requiring  him  to 
make  out  a  brieve  for  every  royal  borough.  The 
brieve  is  accordingly  niade  out,  returned  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  fent  to  the  feveral  fheriffs,  to  be  fer- 
ved  in  all  the  royal  boroughs  within  their  bounds, 
as  directed  by  the  ftatute.  Thefe  brieves  are  ac- 
cordingly fo  ierved  by  the  meriflfs  j  and  particu- 
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larlv  it  is  a  conftant  form  in  moft  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  fifteen  days  be- 
fore the  day  named  for  appearance  in  Exchequer, 
warning  the  inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order 
to  objecl:  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  town :  and 
further,  in  order  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
frame  objections,  the  book  and  counts  are  laid  • 
open  for  thefe  fifteen  days,  to  be  infpecled  by  all 
the  inhabitants. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  Exchequer,  that, 
from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683,  accounts 
were  regularly  given  in  to  Exchequer,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  ftatute.  The  town  of  Edinburgh 
only  having  failed  for  fome  ftiort  time,  Captain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  merchant  there,  by  an  action 
in  Exchequer,  compelled  the  magistrates  to  pro- 
duce upon  oath  their  treafurer's  accounts,  which 
were  accordingly  audited.  And  we  alfo  learn, 
that,  from  the  Reftoration  down  to  the  Union,  a 
clerk  to  the  borough- roll  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  examine 
and  audite  the  accounts  of  the  boroughs. 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  falutary  regu- 
lations, and  the  form  constantly  pracftifed  to  make 
them  effectual,  the  boroughs  of  late  years  have 
forborn  to  prefent  their  accounts  in  Exchequer  ; 
hoping  that  they  would  be  overlooked  by  the 
Engiiih  court  of  Exchequer,  eftablifhed  in  Scot- 
land after  the  Union  ;  which  accordingly  happen- 
ed. This  neglect  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is 

greatly 
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greatly  to  be  regretted,  becaufe  it  reduces  the 
royal  boroughs,  by  the  mal-adminiftration  of  their 
magiftrates,  to  the  fame  miferable  condition  that 
is  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  the  ftatutes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of 
the  Barons  to  reftore  good  government  to  the.  bo- 
roughs, by  compelling  the  magiftrates  to  account 
yearly  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  according  to 
the  foregoing  regulations :  no  more  is  necefiary, 
but  to  lignify  publicly  that  they  are  refolved  to 
put  thefe  regulations  in  execution. 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to  this  coun- 
try in  general,  and  to  the  royal  boroughs  in  par- 
ticular, will  appear  from  confidering,  firft,  the 
unhappy  confequences  that  refult  from  fuffering 
magiftrates  to  difpofe  of  the  town's  revenues, 
without  any  check  or  controul ;  and  next,  the  good 
effects  that  muft  refult  from  a  regular  and  careful 
management,  under  the  infpeclion  of  the  King's 
judges. 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving  magi- 
ftrates without  any  check  or  controul,  are  too  vi- 
lible  to  be  difguifed.  The  revenues  of  a  royal 
borough  are  feldom  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the 
town,  but  in  making  friends  to  the  party  who  are 
in  pofleflion  of  the  magiftracy ;  and  in  rioting  and 
drunkennefs,  for  which  every  pretext  is  laid  hold 
of,  particularly  that  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangers. 
Such  mifmanagement  tends  to  idlenefs,  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners ;  which  accordingly  are  re- 
G  g  *  markable 
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markable  in  mod  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the 
contagion  confined  within  the  town  :  it  common- 
ly fpreads  all  around. 

Another  confequence  no  lefs  fatal,  of  leaving 
magiftrates  to  acl:  without  controul,  is  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  in  every  licentious  burgefs,  of  ftepping  into  the 
magiftracy,  for  his  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  his 
friends.  Hence  the  fadlions  and  animofities  that 
prevail  in  almofl  all  the  royal  boroughs ;  which 
are  violently  and  indecently  purfued,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  greateft  evil  of  all,  refpedts  the  choice  of 
their  reprefentatives  in  parliament.  A  habit  of 
riot  and  intemperance,  makes  them  fit  iubjects  to 
be  corrupted  by  every  adventurer  who  is  willing 
to  lay  out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment. Hence  the  infamous  practice  of  bribery 
at  elections,  which  tends  not  only  to  corrupt  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people,  but,  which  is  ftill  more 
dreadful,  tends  to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with 
men  of  diflblute  manners,  void  of  probity  and 
honour. 

But,  turning  from  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let  us  view 
the  beautiful  effedls  that  refult  from  an  adminiftra- 
tion  regularly  carried  on,  as  directed  by  the  fta- 
tutes  above  mentioned.  The  revenues  of  the 
royal  boroughs  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
yearly.  And  were  this  fum,  or  the  half  of  it, 
prudently  expended,  for  promoting  arts  and  in- 
duftry  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  royal 
boroughs  j  the  benefit,  in  a  country  fo  narrow  and 

poor 
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poor  as  Scotland,  would  be  immenfe  :  it  would 
tend  to  population,  it  would  greatly  increafe  in- 
duftry,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  befide  aug- 
menting the  public  revenue.  In  the  next  place, 
as  there  would  be  no  temptation  for  defigning  men 
to  convert  the  burden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit, 
faction  and  difcord  would  vanifh  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  lefs  iblicitude  to  fhun  the  burden,  than  at 
prefent  is  feen  to  obtain  it.  Is! one  would  fubmit 
to  the  burden  but  the  truly  patriotic,  men  who 
would  cheerfully  bellow  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe  ambi- 
tion it  would  be  to  acquire  a  character,  by  pro- 
moting induftry,  temperance,  and  honefty,  among 
their  fellow-citizens. 

And  when  the  government  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs comes  to  be  in  fo  good  hands,  bribery, 
which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of  our  conftitution, 
will  be  banifhed  of  courfe.  And  confidering  the 
proper  conftitutional  dependence  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs upon  the  king's  judges,  we  may  have  rea- 
fonable  aflurance,  that  few  reprefentatives  will  be 
chofen  but  who  are  friends  to  their  country  and 
to  their  fovereign. 
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SKETCH  III. 

PLAN  FOR  IMPROVING    AND    PRESERVING  IN  ORDER 
THE  HIGHWAYS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

PREFACE. 

TJiGHWArs  have  in  Scotland  become  a  capital  ob- 
ject of  police,  by  the  increafe  of  inland  com- 
merce, upon  which  bad  roads  are  a  heavy  tax.  Hap- 
pily for  Qur  country,  no  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this 
truth  ;  and  we  fee  with  pleafure  the  fruits  of  their 
conviction  in  various  attempts,  public  and  private,  to 
eftablijb  this  valuable  branch  of  police  upon  the  beft 
footing.  As  this  is  no  eafy  tajk,  it  may  reafonably 
be  hoped,  that  men  inter ejled  will  ferioujly  apply  to 
it,  and  will  freely  produce  fuch  bints  as  occur  to 
them.  In  the  latter  view,  the  following  plan  is  of- 
fered to  the  public :  and  if,  from  the  various  propo- 
fals  that  have  been  orjhall  be  publi/bed,  an  effective 
plan  can  be  framed,  fuch  as  completely  to  anfwer  its 
purpofe,  it  may  fafe ly  be  pronounced,  that  it  will 
produce  more  benefit  to  this  country,  than  has  been 
produced  by  any  other  Jingle  improvement  Jince  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 


i .  ni^HE  juftices  of  peace,  commiffioners  of  fup- 

A     ply,  the  fheriff  or  ilewart  depute,  and  the 

firft  magiftrate  of  royal  boroughs,   fhall  be  com- 

miffioncr& 
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miffioners  for  making  and  repairing  highways, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  in  the  feveral  fhires  and  ftew- 
artries.  All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the  juiti- 
ces  of  »peace,  and  commiffioners  of  fupply,  with 
refpeft  to  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  fhall  be 
transferred  to  them ;  and  any  two  mail  be  a  quorum, 
except  where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this 
aft. 

2.  The  fheriff  or  ftewart  depute  fliall  appoint 
the   firft  day  of  meeting  of  the  faid  commiffion- 
ers, as  foon  as  may  conveniently  be  after  the  date 
of  the  aft,  by  an  intimation  at  each  parifli-church 
upon  a  Sunday,  at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon  fervice. 
And  the  laftTuefday  of  March  fhall  yearly  there- 
after be  a  day  of  meeting  at  the  head  borough  of 
the  mire  or  ftewartry,  in  place  of  the  firft  or  third 
Tuefday  of  May  appointed  by  former  adls.     The 
commiffioners  lhall  appoint  a  prefes,  convener,  and 
clerk  :  and  they  mail  be  empowered  to  adjourn 
themfelves  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  commiffioners,  at  their   firft   meeting, 
mail  divide   the    mire  or  ftewartry  into  two   or 
more  diftricls,   as  they  fee    convenient.     And  if 
they  cannot  overtake  this  work  at  that  meeting, 
they  fhall  appoint  proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan 
of  the  intended  divifions,  which  plan  fhall  be  re- 
ported to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next  meeting, 
in  order  to  be  approved  or  altered  by  them.     This 
being  fettled,  the  commiffioners  fhall  appoint  the 
heritors  in  thefe  feveral  diftricts,   or  any  three  of 
them,  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make 

lifts 
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lifts  of  the  whole  public  roads  within  their  reipec- 
tive  diftri&s,  and  to  fettle  the  order  of  reparation, 
beginning  with  thofe  that  are  the  mod  frequented. 
The  proceedings  of  thefe  diftricl  meetings  muft 
be  reported  to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next 
meeting  ;  who  are  empowered  to  fettle  the  order 
of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  among  the  he- 
ritors ;  and  alfo  to  add  any  road  that  may  have 
been  omitted.  And  they  mail  record  a  fcheme  or 
plan  of  the  whole  roads  in  the  fliire,  thus  enlifted, 
with  their  refolutions  thereupon,  to  be  feen  in  the 
clerk's  hands  gratis.  But  upon  any  juft  caufe 
appearing  in  the  courfe  of  adminiftration,  the 
commiffioners  mail  be  empowered  to  alter  or  vary 
this  plan,  provided  it  be  at  a  meeting  previoufly 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  three-fifths 
at  leaft  of  the  commiffioners  are  prefent. 

4.  If  the  fherifF  or  ftewart  negled  to  appoint 
the  firft  meeting  of  the  commiffioners,  he  mall  in- 
cur a  penalty  of  L.  100,  upon  a  fummary  com- 
plaint to  the  Court  of  Seffion  by  any  one  heritor 
of  the  mire,  with  cofts  of  fuit ;  the  one-half  of 
the  penalty  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  half  to 
be  applied  by  the  commiffioners  for  the  purpofes 
of  this  adt.  If  the  commiffioners  fail  to  meet  at 
the  day  appointed  by  the  meriff  or  ftewart,  or  fail 
to  divide  the  mire  or  ftewartry  into  diftrids,  with- 
in fix  months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  meriff  or 
ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  penalty,  (hall  be 
bound  to  do  that  work  himfelf ;  and  alfo  to  ap- 
point 
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point  the  heritors  in  the  feveral  diftrids,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  make  lifts  of  the  public  roads 
as  above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  refolu- 
tions  to  him  ;  and  he  is  empowered  to  fettle  the 
order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  among 
the  heritors.  If  the  heritors  fail  to  meet,  and  to 
make  a  lift  of  the  roads  as  aforefaid,  this  work 
mail  be  performed  by  the  Iheriff  or  ftewart  depute 
himfelf.  And  he  mall  be  indemnified  of  what- 
ever expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting  the  faid 
work,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to  be  levied  by  au- 
thority of  this  adl,  in  manner  after  mentioned, 
with  an  additional  fum  for  his  own  trouble,  to  be 
named  by  the  circuit  judges. . 

5.  No  perfon  mall  aft  as  a  commiffioner  upon 
this  ftatute,  but  who  has  an  eftate  within  the  coun- 
ty of  L.  200  Scots  valuation,  or  is  heir-prefump- 
tive  to  fuch  an  eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiffioner 
virtute  officii,  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling 
totief  quoties,  to  be  profecuted  before  any  competent 
court,  by  a  proper  aclion,  with  cofts  of  fuit ;  the 
one  half  to  the  plaintiff,  the  other  half  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  this  aft. 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  10  d.  directed  by  the 
acl:  1669  to   be  impofed   upon  each  L.  100  of  va- 
lued rent,  is  insufficient  for  the  purpofes  therein 
exprefled  ;  and  whereas  the  fix  days  ftatute-work 
for  repairing  the  highways  is  in  many  refpecls  in- 
convenient ;    and    therefore,    inftead  of  the  10  d. 
and  inftead  of  the  ftatute-work,  the  commiffion- 

ers. 
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ers,  together  with  the  heritors  pofieffed  of  L.  200 
Scots  of  valued  rent,  five,  whether  commiffioners 
or  heritors,  making  a  quorum,  mall  annually,  up- 
on the  faid  laft  Tuefday  of  March,  afiefs  each 
heritor,  in  a  Aim  not  exceeding  upon 

each  L.  i oo  valued  rent;  the  affeffment  impofed 
on  the  heritors  to  be  levied  by  the  collector  of 
fupply,  along  with  the  cefs,  and  by  the  fame  legal 
remedies.  The  heritors  are  entitled  to  relieve  them- 
felves  of  the  one-half  of  the  faid  affeflment,  by 
laying  the  fame  upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion 
to  the  rent  they  pay ;  an  heritor  being  always 
confidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he  has  in  his 
natural  pofieffion. 

7.  With  refpect  to  boroughs  of  royalty,  regality, 
and  barony,  and  large  trading  villages,  the  com- 
miffioners are  empowered  to  levy  from  each  houfe- 
holder,  a  fum  not  exceeding  2  s.  yearly,  more  or 
lefs  in  proportion  to  the  afieffment  of  the  fliire,  to 
be  paid  within  forty  days  after  notice  given,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  double,  betides  expences  of 
procefs.     Provided,  that  any  of  thefe  houfeholders 
who  have  country. farms,   by  which  they  contri- 
bute to  relieve  their  landlords  as  above  mentioned, 
fhall  be  exempted  from  this  part  of  the  affefTment. 

8.  If  the  commiffioners  and  heritors  neglect  to 
aflefs  their  fhire,  or  name  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  to  be 
an  elufory  afieffment,   iniufficient  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  this  act,  the  court  of  Jufticiary,  or  the 
circuit-judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and  re- 
quired 
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quired  to  lay  on  the  higheft  afleffment  that  is  made 
lawful  by  this  ad.  In  cafe  of  a  total  omiffion,  the 
commiffioners  and  heritors  who,  by  negledting  to 
convene  without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  faid  omiffion,  mail  be  fubjected  each 
of  them  to  a  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling.  And  to 
make  thefe  penalties  effectual,  the  Truftees  for 
fifheries  and  manufactures  are  appointed  to  fue  for 
the  fame  before  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  to  apply 
the  fame,  when  recovered,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe 
within  the  mire,  efpecially  to  the  purpofes  of  this 
act.  And  to  prefeive  the  faid  fines  entire  for  the 
public  fervice,  the  truftees  mail  be  entitled  to  cofts 
of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  laid  out 
annually  upon  the  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries, 
for  making,  repairing,   or   improving  the  fame  ; 
proceeding  regularly  with  the  reparation  accord- 
ing to  the  fcheme  or  plan  ordered  as  above  to  be 
fettled  in  each  mire  and  ftewartry. 

10.  With  refpect  to  roads  that  are  not  the  firfl 
in  order,  and  for  which  there  is  no  interim  provi- 
fion  by  this  act  during  reparation  of  the  more  fre- 
quented roads,   the  commiifioners  are  empowered 
to  exadt  from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  fta- 
tute-work,  according  to  the  ads  prefently  in  force, 
to  be  applied  to  thefe  fecondary  roads.     The  lla- 
tute-work  is  not  to  be  demanded  unlefs  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  is  to  ceafe  totally  after  the  highways 

have, 
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have,  by  means  of  the  prefent  act,  been  once  to- 
tally repaired. 

11.  The  commiflioners  and  heritors,  at  all  their 
meetings,  mall  bear  their  own  charges. 

12.  The  claufe  in  the  act  1661,  empowering 
heritors,  at  the  fight  of  the  fheriff,  to  caft  about 
highways  for  their  convenience,  fhall  be  repealed; 
and  it  fhall  be  declared  unlawful,  in  time  coming, 
to  turn  about  or  change  any  highway,   unlefs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  by  fhortening  it,  car- 
rying it  through  firmer  ground,  or  making  it  more 
level :  and  to  that  purpofe  the  commiflioners  fhall 
be  empowered  to  turn  about  highways,  as  alfb  to 
widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  free  of 
ditches.      But   the   commiflioners   fhall   have   no 
power  to  carry  a  road  through  any  houfe,  garden, 
orchard,  or  pleafure-ground. 

13.  The  commiflioners  mall  have  power  to  take 
from  the  adjacent  lands,   flones,   fand,   gravel,  or 
other  materials  for  making  the  highways,   paying 
always  for  the  damage  done. 

14.  With  refpecT:  to  highways  that  bound  the 
properties  of  neighbouring  heritors,  which  it  may 
be  found  necelTary  to  alter  or  widen,  the  commif- 
fioners  fhall  be  empowered  to  adjudge  to  one  heri- 
tor any  fmall  bits  of  ground  cut  off  from  the  other 
by  the  road  fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot  be  given 
for  land,  to  make  a  compenfation  in  money,  valu- 
ing the  land  at  the  current  price  of  the  market. 

15.  In  order  to  prevent  water  ftagnating  on  the 

highways. 
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highways,  the  commifipners  fhall  be  empowered 
to  make  ditches  or  drains  through  neighbouring 
grounds;  and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  fhall  be  pre- 
ferved  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  or  at 
their  charges. 

1 6.  As  the  forefaid  aflefiment,  after  repairing 
the  highways,  may  not  be  fufficient  for  building 
bridges  or  making  ferries,  where  rivers  are  large  ; 
any  five  of  the  commiflioners  may,  for  building 
bridges  or  making  ferries,  eftablifh  a  pontage  or 
toll ;  fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for  horned 
cattle,  and  fo  much  for  Iheep,  and  the  double  for 
each  beaft  in  a  wheel-carriage.  Upon  the  credit 
of  the  toll,  the  faid  commiflioners  may  borrow  mo- 
ney, to  be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or 
ferry  where  the  toll  is  gathered. 

But  before  borrowing,  an  eftimate  muft  be  made 
of  the  expence  of  the  work.  After  the  work  is 
finifhed,  the  fum  beftowed  on  it  muft  be  afcertain- 
ed  :  an  accurate  account  muft  be  kept  of  the  gra- 
dual payments  of  this  fum  by  the  toll ;  and  when 
it  is  completely  paid,  the  commiflioners  muft  de- 
clare the  bridge  or  ferry  to  be  free. 

17.  The  determinations  of  the  commiflioners 
fhall  be  final,    unlefs  complained  of  in   manner 
following. 

18.  If  any  heritor  apprehend  that  undue  pre- 
ference is  given  to  a  certain  highway,  or  conceive 
himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  order  or  fentence  of  the 
commiflioners,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  within 

forty 
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forty  days  of  the  aft  complained  of,  to  enter  n 
complaint  in  the  Court  of  Seflion ;  and  the  judg- 
ment upon  fuch  complaint  fhall  be  final.  But 
fuch  complaint  fhall  only  be  effectual  for  .damages, 
and  fhall  not  flay  execution  of  the  work.  At  the 
fame  time,  no  complaint  fhall  be  admitted  till  fe- 
curity  be  given  to  pay  full  cofts,  in  cafe  the  plain- 
tiff be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways,  bridges, 
or  ferries,  to  continue  in  force,  unlefs  as  far  as  al- 
tered by  this  aft. 

,20.  An  annual  ftate  of  what  is  done  by  virtue 
of  this  aft,  made  by  the  commiflioners,  or  their 
clerk,  fhall,  before  the  lalt  Tuefday  of  March,  be 
laid  before  the  truftees  for  fifheries  and  manu- 
factures, in  order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual 
report  to  the  King  ;  and  thefe  truftees  fhall  direft 
proper  perfons  to  infpeft  what  work  is  done  upon 
the  high-roads,  and  in  what  manner.  Upon  any 
mifapplication  or  embezzlement  of  the  money  le- 
vied, any  neglect  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done 
to  the  public,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  this  aft, 
the  truftees  are  required  to  fet  on  foot  and  profe- 
cute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in  law  or  equity, 
provided  the  profecution  be  commenced  within  a 
year  after  the  offence. 

Query,  Ought  not  broad  wheels  to  be  required  ? 


CON- 
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CONSIDERATIONS    THAT   SUPPORT  THE  PRECEDING 

PLAN. 

THE  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this  branch 
of  public  police,  are  numerous  ;  fome  enacted 
while  Scotland  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  fome  after 
its  union  with  England.  It  is  not  the  purpofe  of 
this  eflay  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  regu- 
lations eftablifhed  by  thefe  laws  :  they  are  gene- 
rally known ;  and  in  the  late  abridgment  of  our 
ftatute-law,  they  are  all  recapitulated  with  brevity 
and  precifion.  It  (hall  fuffice  curforily  to  obferve, 
that  the  acts  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
form  the  ground-  work  of  our  regulations  concern- 
ing highways:  the  later  acts  are  little  more  than 
explanatory  of  the  former. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  Legiflature, 
that  highways  ihould  be  repaired  by  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  hulbandry  ;  and  accordingly,  the 
fix  days  annual  labour  is,  in  the  ftatutes  of  Charles 
II.  impofed  upon  them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to  the  (late  of 
Scotland  at  that  period.  During  the  laft  century, 
we  had  little  inland  commerce  to  require  good 
roads,  except  that  of  corn  carried  to  market ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon 
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hufbandmen  the  burden  of  repairing  highways. 
Thefe  pcrfons,  at  the  fame  time,  pafling  the  whole 
fummer  in  idlenefs,  unlefs  when  called  to  perform 
perfonal  fervices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  land- 
lords, could  not  think  it  a  hardmip  to  have  fome 
part  of  their  time  employed  in  ferving  themfclves 
inftead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways,  limited  to 
a  few  days,  Ihould  be  required  from  men  in  that 
condition,  appears  not  unjuft.  And  why  may  we 
not  fuppofe  the  Legiflature  at  that  time  capable  of 
fuch  enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method  for 
repairing  highways,  in  order  to  bring  on  gradually 
a  habit  of  labour  and  induftry  ?  But  the  condition 
of  Scotland  at  prefent  differs  widely  from  what  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  regula- 
tions for  repairing  highways  which  were  then  pro- 
per, have,  by  alteration  of  circumftances,  become 
both  unjuft  and  inexpedient. 

Unjuft  they  have  become  in  a  high  degree.  In- 
land commerce,  which  begins  to  flourifh  in  Scot- 
land, is  greatly  promoted  by  good  roads ;  and 
every  dealer,  and  indeed  every  traveller,  profits  by 
them.  But  no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good 
roads  than  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  com- 
monly called  cottars ;  and  yet  thefe  chiefly  are 
burdened  with  the  reparation.  Such  men,  at  the 
fame  time  having  commonly  many  children,  find 
it  difficult  to  fupport  their  families,  even  with 
their  utmoft  induftry.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
juft, 
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juft,  than  to  impofe  upon  fuch  men  an  annual  tax 
of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads,  the  goodnefs 
of  which  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  their  con- 
venience. 

Our  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as  well  as  un- 
juft.  In  the  firft  place,  a  tax  of  this  nature  dif- 
courages  the  propagation  of  children,  in  which  the 
ftrength  of  a  Hate  confifts :  the  poor  labourer  ought 
to  be  encouraged  with  a  reward,  inftead  of  being 
difcouraged  with  a  tax.  In  the  next  place,  cottars 
called  out  to  perform  the  ftatute-work,  obey  with 
reluctance,  and  trifle  away  time  without  doing  any 
thing  effectual.  To  enforce  the  law,  and  to  com- 
pel fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to  the  gentle- 
men who  are  empowered  to  execute  the  law :  they 
cannot  punifli  with  rigour  or  firmnefs  men  who 
have  fo  good  reafon  to  decline  the  fervice :  they 
are  foon  difgufted  with  being  talkmafters,  anjl  the 
generality  defift  altogether. 

Laws  concerning  private  property  are  always 
kept  in  obfervance  ;  and  they  execute  themfelves, 
as  is  commonly  exprefled,  becaufe  there  are  always 
a  multitude  of  individuals  ftrongly  interefted  to 
have  them  executed.  But,  in  making  public  laws, 
the  great  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  lay  down  ef- 
fectual meafures  for  putting  them  in  execution : 
by  what  means  to  make  fuch  laws  execute  them- 
felves, is  one  of  the  moll  intricate  problems  in  po- 
litics. Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  emi- 
nently defective  in  that  refpeft  :  and  accordingly, 
H  h  2  though 
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though  moft  of  them  have  exifted  near  a  century, 
they  never  have  at  any  period  been  executed  to  any 
extent.  Take  the  following  fpecimen,  among  many 
that  may  be  urged,  of  this  defed.  Overfeers  are 
forced  into  the  fervice  under  a  penalty,  in  order  to 
compel  the  peafants  to  perform  faithfully  their  fix 
days  labour.  To  hope  any  good  from  a  reluctant 
overfeer  fet  over  a  fet  of  reludlant  labourers,  is  a 
fond  conceit :  it  is  much  if  his  refentmcnt  tempt 
him  not  to  encourage  their  idlenefs.  In  vain 
would  we  expedl,  that  any  overfeer,  without  a 
fuitable  reward,  will  exert  himfelf  in  promoting 
the  work. 

To  remedy  the  hardfhip  of  laying  the  burden  of 
reparation  upon  thofe  who  are  lead  able  and  leaft 
benefited,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  this  reme- 
dy efFe&ual,  is  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing  plan. 
And  upon  considering  the  matter  in  its  different 
views,  the  only  method  that  promifes  fuccefs,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  county-tax  laid  upon  land  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation,  and  a  capitation-tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the 
labouring  poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it  ought 
to  be  laid  :  and  the  law  will  execute  itfelf,  if  that 
effedt  can  be  hoped  from  any  public  law  :  effectual 
meafures  are  laid  down  for  levying  the  tax  ;  and, 
if  once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  al- 
lowed to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector, for  every  heritor  will  be  anxious  to  have 
fomc  part  employed  for  his  benefit.  The  danger 

wiU 
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will  rather  be  of  factious  difputes  about  the  diftri- 
bution.  This  danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  poflibly  grudge 
a  tax,  that  loads  the  prefent  generation  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  thofe  who  come  after  :  but  is  it  rational 
to  grudge,  that  others  Ihould  benefit  by  meafures 
evidently  calculated  for  advancing  our  own  inte- 
reft  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors  of  a  (hire 
were  to  concert  meafures  in  common,  for  improv- 
ing their  lands :  to  make  good  roads  would  be  one 
effectual  meafure  ;  for,  fuppofing  their  reparation 
to  coft  L.  5000,  their  eftates  would  be  bettered 
double  that  fum. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
regulations  concerning  highways,  or  concerning 
any  branch  of  police,  can  be  fo  framed  as  to  pleafe 
every  individual.  Wife  men  are  practicable  men, 
to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make 
conceflions,  in  order  to  promote  a  general  good, 
if  without  fuch  conceflions  it  cannot  be  obtained. 
Better  far  to  have  a  good  law,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  defective  in  fome  articles,  than  to  have  no 
law  at  all ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently 
defective,  unjuft,  and  inexpedient. 
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In  the  following  Index,  the  Roman  Numerals  mark  the  volume; 
the  Arabic  Jiguret  the  page. 

A 

A&ions,  human.     See  Morality. 

Adultery,  how  punifhed  among  different  nations,  i.  452. 
et  feq. 

Affe&ion,  parental,  earlier  in  the  mother  than  in  the  fa- 
ther, i.  51.  Note;  440. 

Age,  old,  veneration  anciently  paid  to,  ii.  58.  Note. 

Agricultural  ftate,  how  introduced,  i.  73.,  and  where,  74. 
Its  effecl:  in  flopping  the  migration  of  barbarians,  77. 
Cannot  take  place  in  very  cold  regions,  80.  Not  ob- 
ftru&ed  by  fuperfluity  of  money,  124.  Progrefs  of, 
136.  Inftance  of  its  immediately  fucceeding  to  hunt- 
ing, ii.  369. 

Albuquerque,  his  patriotifm,  ii.  143.  Note. 

Alcavala,  a  ruinous  Spanifh  tax,  ii.  239. 

Aldrovandus,  his  prolixity,  i.  252. 

Allegories,  remarks  on,  ii.  458.  et  feq.  Nature  of,  463. 
Note. 

America,  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  nations  of,  ii.  352. 
Not  peopled  from  the  old  world,  354.  et  feq.  Firft  pa- 
rents of  the  people  of,  feparately  created,  360.  Where 
placed,  361.  Why  the  hunting  ftate  continued  in, 
ibid.  Dccreafe  of  its  native  inhabitants,  and  why, 
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365.  et  feq.  Strange  political  phenomena  in,  369. 
Account  of  the  Mexicans,  372.  et  feq.  Of  the  Peru- 
vians, 381.  et  feq.  Comparifon  of  the  Mexican  and  Pe- 
ruvian governments,  387.  et  feq.  Poverty  of  the  lan- 
guages of  fome  of  the  tribes  in,  iii.  252. 

Analytics,  account  of  the  j£r/?  of  Ariftotle,  iii.  38.  et  feq. 
Of  the  laft,  73.  et  feq. 

Ancients,  their  ignorance  of  natural  hiftory,  and  their  cre- 
dulity, i.  54. 

Animals  clafled  by  Nature  into  different  kinds,  i.  3.  Uti- 
lity of  this  in  enabling  us  to  reafon  concerning  their 
habits,  4.  In  fitting  them  for  different  climates,  6. 
Thofe  of  the  torrid  zone  in  the  old  world  different 
from  thofe  of  the  new,  n.  Thofe  of  the  torrid  zone 
fierceft,  47.  All  graminivorous,  ufeful  for  food,  72. 
Remarks  on  the  pairing,  propagation,  and  care  of  the 
young  of,  480.  et  feq.  Thofe  of  prey  have  no  appetite 
for  fociety,  ii.  5.  What  animals  are  focial,  6.  et  feq. 
How  they  unite  in  tribes,  12.  Provide  againft  danger, 
13.  Their  fenfe  of  dignity,  16. ;  and  love  of  liberty, 

*7- 

Appetite,  carnal,  remarks  on  its  early  appearance,  ^413. 
Note.  Baneful  effects  of  the  hoarding,  iii.  230.  et  feq. 

Apparitions  credited  only  in  thin  peopled  countries,  i.  153. 
Note.  Story  of  one,  ii.  454. 

Arijlides,  eulogy  of,  ii.  152. 

Ariflotle,  his  remarks  on  inftincl:,  i.  489.  On  bees,  ii.-p. 
Hurtful  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  420.  Falfe  reafon- 
ing  of,  422,  431,  476.  Remark  of  Alexander  the 
Great  concerning,  475.  His  definition  of  motion  and 
time,  479.  Account  of  his  logic,  iii.  i.  et  feq.  Hi- 
ftory and  character  of,  5.  et  feq.  Additions  made  to 

his 
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his  theory  of  logic,  51.  Quoted,  84.  His  opinion  of 
the  trajedy  of  Oedipus,  247.  See  Syllogifm. 

Army,  firft  Handing,  11.253.  Effe^3  of*  255-  Objections 
to,  257.  et  feq. 

Arnobius,\\.is  argument  againft  facrifice,  iii.  344.   Quoted 

35°»  435- 
Articles  of  the  Englifh  creed.    Forged  addition  to,  i.  143. 

Arts,  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  ufeful,  i.  127.  Rudenefs 
of  primitive  houfes,  ibid.  ;  and  arms,  130.  Origin 
and  progrefs  of  writing,  134.  Of  agriculture,  136. ; 
and  other  arts,  138.  Slow  progrefs  of,  140.  Exem- 
plified, 144.  Rife  of,  often  owing  to  accident,  ibid. 
To  national  emulation,  146. ;  and  Struggles,  149. 

Arts,  Fine,  have  their  birth  in  temperate  regions,  i.  48. 
Progrefs  of,  172.  Rife  of  an  extraordinary  genius  fa- 
tal to  the  general  purfuit  of,  150,  244.  Refinement  at 
laft  fatal  to,  221.  et  feq. ;  and  defpotifm,  239.;  and 
avarice,  242. ;  and  corruption  of  language,  246.  Ad- 
vantage of  a  great  ftate  to,  ii.  101.  Corrupted  by  the 
Chriftians,  iii.  408.  Note. 

Afia,  great  empires  of,  ii.  85.  Revolutions  frequent  in, 
1 06.  Note. 

Affajfinations  frequent  in  the  middle  ages,  iii.  2 1 1 . 

Athuna/ian  creed,  its  abfurdity,  iii.  326. 

Athens,  its  bad  government,  iii.  219.  Note. 

Avarice,  vices  owing  to,  iii.  230. 

Axioms,  remarks  on,  ii.  400. 

B 

Bacon,  ftyle  of  his  hiftpry  of  Henry  VII.  cenfured,  i.  199, 
201.  His  abfurd  interpretation  of  the  Greek  fables, 
ii.  464.  et  feq.  His  defence  of  this,  469,  470.  His 
improvement  of  logic,  iii.  95.  et  feq.  Quoted,  313. 

Sank,  whether  favourable  to  commerce,  i.  125. 

Bankruptcy, 
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Bankruptcy,  frequent,  a  proof  of  progrefs  in  commerce, 
i.  149.  Note.  Laws  of  different  Hates  concerning,  525, 
Note.  Remarks  on,  in.  234. 

Bards,  remarks  concerning,  i.  176.  et  feq. 

Barter.     See  Commerce. 

Bartolus,  an  illuftration  by,  iii.  406. 

Battles,  bloodlefs,  of  the  middle  ages,  ii  249. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  his  generofity,  ii.  in.  Note. 

Boyle,  a  queftion  of,  iii.  378. 

Beard',  remarks  concerning  the,  i.  269.  Want  of,  by  the 
Americans,  ii.  355. 

Beavers,  their  fociety,  ii.  8. 

Begging,  common,  ought  to  be  prohibited,  ii.  328. 

Belief.     See  Reafon. 

Benevolence,  univcrfal,  not  natural,  ii.  30. ;  iii.  137.  Prin- 
ciples of,  139. 

Berne,  policy  of  the  Canton  of,  i.  123.  Declining  Hate 
of,  ii.  76.  Note. 

Bible,  remarks  of  the  tranflators  of  the,  ii.  480. 

Bitonto,  Bifhop  of,  his  fermon,  i.  161* 

Blackwell  quoted,  iii.  125. 

Boileau,  a  defect  of  tafte  in,  i.  170. 

Books,  fcarcity  of  in  the  dark  ages,  i.  136.  Privileges  of 
the  authors  of,  ii.  218.  Note. 

Boroughs,  Royal,  in  Scotland,  government  of,  iii.  464.  et 

fe2- 
Bounties  on  exportation  of  corn  favourable  to  population, 

i.  85.     Otherwife  with  thofe  for  exportation  of  cattle, 

ibid.     Remarks  on,  123. 
Brantome,  a  ftory  by,  i.  471.  Note. 
Brit  any,  ftory  of  a  duke  of,  iii.  146. 
Brydone  quoted,  iii.  359. 

Buckingham, 
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Buckingham,  apparition  of  the  father  of  the  Duke  of, 
ii.  454. 

Buffier,  Father,  praife  of,  iii.  102. 

JBujfon,  his  rule  for  afcertaining  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals,  i.  9.  This  controverted,  10,  n.  Aflerts 
that  all  men  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  19.  This  dif- 
puted,  ibid.  Quoted  concerning  the  complexion  of 
different  nations,  20.  On  the  want  of  domeilic  ani- 
mals in  America,  77.  Note.  Quoted,  483.  Cen- 
fured,  488.  Remark  of,  522.  Cenfured,  ii.  7.  Note. 
His  account  of  the  Malbrouck,  13.  Prayer  of,  52. 
Note.  His  conjectures  about  the  peopling  of  Ame- 
rica, 353.  Remarks  by,  359,  364,  442. 

Burgerf dicky  iii.  18,  69. 

C 

C&far,  his  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Germans 

j.  438.     Of  their  hofpitality,  ii.  32. 
Caledonians.     See  Manners  and  OJJian. 
Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  his  idea  of  luxury,  i.  507. 
Camoens,  his  want  of  tafte,  i.  169. 
Canadians,  fable  of  the,  ii.  470. 
Canghi,  Emperor  of  China,  his  hardinefs,  i.  327. 
Categories,  remarks  on  the,  iii.  10,  20. 
Catherine,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  her  plan  for  polifhing  fo- 

ciety  in  that  country,  i.  296,  396. 

Caufes,  Final,  of  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  iii.  163. 
Celebes,  prayer  of  a  king  of  the,  iii.  303. 
Celibacy  confidered  as  a  religious  duty,  iii.  417.  et  J  eq. 
Chance,  inequalities  of,   proportional  to  the  paucity  of 

trials,  i.  93.  Note.     Remarks  on,  iii.  195. 
Character,  variety  of,  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  ii.  81. 
Chardint  Sir  John,  a  remark  of,  iii.  382. 

Charity, 
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Clarity,  remarks  on,  ii.  321.  et  feq. 

Claries  V.  his  penance,  iii.  337. 

Chajlity,  nakednefs  friendly  to,  i.  261.  Remarks  on,  420, 
Accompanied  by  franknefs  of  behaviour,  463. 

Chillingwortb  praifed  by  Locke,  iii.  87. 

Cbinefe,  their  way  of  writing,  i.  134.  Bad  tragic  wri- 
ters, and  why,  157.  Jealoufy  of  the,  464.  Benefi- 
cence of  their  government  to  thofe  who  fuffer  fhip- 
wreck,  ii.  99.  A  cuftom  of  the,  iii.  242.  Religion 
of  the  higher  orders  of,  333. 

Chivalry,  its  effect  on  the  intercourfe  of  the.fexes,  i.  468. 
On  general  manners,  ii.  124. 

CJiriflianity ,  its  corruption  in  the  middle  ages,  iii.  433. 

Cicero,  an  aflertion  of,  i.  407.  Vanity  of,  ii.  135. 
Quoted  iii.  213. 

Cincinnatus,  congratulation  of,  ii.  65. 

City,  a  great,  confidered  in  a  phyfical,  moral  and  political 
view,  ii.  336.  French  edicl:  for  limiting  the  extent 
of,  ibid.  Similar  Englifh  edi&,  340.  Bad  effects  of 
on  the  conftitution,  343.  ;  on  morality,  344. ;  on  cir- 
culation of  money,  345. ;  on  life,  347.  et  feq. ;  on  tran- 
quillity, 350.  Plan  for  leffening  London,  351. 

Clarendon,  his  ftory  of  an  apparition,  ii.  453. 

Cleanlinefs,  remarks  on,  i.  261.  et  feq.  Its  effedVin  check- 
ing putrid  disorders,  264.  Note.  Promoted  by  indu- 
ftry,  267. 

Climate,  the  effe&s  attributed  to  overrated,  i.  45.  Note. 
See  Courage  and  Montefquieu.  Has  fome  influence  on 
the  tafle  for  the  fine  arts,  48. 

Cocceitts,  why  termed  Great,  ii.  425. 

Coin,  origin  of,  i.  102.  How  the  quantity  of,  affe&s  com- 
merce, 112. 

Colonies, 
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Colonies,  fundamental  law  concerning,  ii.  223.  Note. 

Comedy,  ridiculous  paffages  in  fome  of  Dryden,  i.  168. 
Remark  on  the  Greek,  210.  On  the  Roman,  an.  et 
feq.  Caufes  of  its  imperfection  in  ancient  times,  214. 

Commerce,  origin  and  progrefs  of,  i.  too.  et  feq.  Barter 
firft  mode  of,  ibid.  Defects  of  this,  101.  Succeeded 
by  gold  and  filver,  ibid.  Advantage  of  this  mode  of 
determining  value,  102.  Paper  money,  103.  Labour 
not  the  ftandard  of  value,  105.  Value  chiefly  fixed 
by  the  demand,  107.  Caufes  which  affect  this,  108. 
Gold  and  filver  fixed  in  their  value,  109.  Standards 
in  different  countries,  no.  How  commerce  is  affe&ed 
by  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin,  ibid,  et  feq.  Ob- 
fervation  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in  India,  116. 
Benefit  of  the  exportation  of  coin  thither,  119.  Of  the 
balance  of  trade,  120.  Of  public  treafuries,  122.  Of 
bounties  on  exportation,  104.  Gold  in  fuperfluity 
hurtful  to  manufactures,  not  to  agriculture,  124.  Ex- 
portation of  mould  not  be  hindered,  125.  Whether  a 
bank  is  favourable  to  commerce,  ibid.  How  carried 
on  in  the  middle  ages,  165. 

Contingency,  remarks  on,  iii.  198. 

Corelli,  his  excellence,  i.  224.  Note. 

Courage  not  peculiar  to  people  of  cold  climates,  i.  33. 
Not  poflefled  by  all  favages,  35.  Paffive  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, 36.  Of  the  Macaflars,  38.  Depends  not  on 
the  quantity  of  blood,  43. ;  nor  on  animal  food,  49.  278. 
Leflened  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  ii.  247.  et 

feV- 
Courtezans,  Athenian,  their  accomplifhments,  i.  442. 

Credulity,  propenfity  to,  ii.  451.  et  feq. 
Crcefus,  his  advice  to  Cyrus,  ii.  247. 

=    Cromwell, 
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Cromwell,  fufpicious  temper  of,  iii.  147. 

Cruelty  of  different  favage  nations,  i.  283.  et  feq.  Of  the 
Goths,  Greeks,  Jews  and  Romans,  ibid.  Of  the  people 
of  the  middle  ages,  291.  LefTened  by  civilization  and 
refinement,  294.  Inftance  of,  in  Ruffia,  295.  A  kind 
of  natural  principle,  ii.  22. 

Cru fades.     See  Chivalry. 

D 

D' '  Alembert,  unneceffarj  definitions  bj,  ii.  405. 

Dares  Pbrygius,  his  taflelefs  compofition,  i.  197. 

Death,  puniihment  of,  better  than  perpetual  flavery, 
i.  302. 

Definitions  too  much  fought  after  by  fome,  ii.  478. 
Treated  of,  iii.  29. 

Deity.     See  'Theology. 

Democracy.     See  Government. 

Defcartes,  foolifh  reafoning  of,  ii.  476.  Remarks  con- 
cerning, iii.  99. 

Defpotifm.  See  Government.  Small  Hates  not  liable  to, 
ii.  96. 

Dilemma,  inflance  of,  iii.  72. 

Dinners  early  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  339. 

Di/hes,  Difguifedj  a  low  fpecies  of  wit,  i.  168. 

Diftinclions,  Of,  iii.  26.     Thofe  of  Ariftotle,  27. 

Divifion.     See  Categories. 

Divorce,  i.  450. 

Dogs,  not  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  i.  13. 

Drama,  remarks  on  the  Greek,  i.  205.  et  feq. 

Dramatic  mode  of  compofition  ufed  in  the  early  ages, 
i.  180.  Its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  ibid,  et  feq. 
Its  effects  when  mixed  with  narrative,  196.  Note. 

Drefs, 
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Drefs,  remarks  on,  i.  258.  et  feq. 

Dryden  refined  the  tafte  ef  the  Englifh,  i.  166.  A  poeti- 
cal quotation  from,  on  this  fubjeft,  167.  Low  paflages 
in  his  plays,  168. 

Duelling,  remarks  concerning,  i.  335.  Note. 

Duty.     See  Morality. 

Dwarfs,  why  once  falhionable,  i.  165. 

E 

Edda,  extra&s  from  the,  i.  378. ;  ii.  438.  et  feq. 
Education,  military,  advantages  of,  ii.  289.  et  feq. 
Egyptians,  degradation  of  the,  i.  337.     Their  fuperili- 

tion  to  what  owing,  403. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  ceremonies  at  her  dinner,   iii.  371. 

Note. 

Eloquence,  remarks  on,  i.  203.  et  feq. 
England,  low  ftate  of  morality  in,  during  the  dark  ages, 

iii.  231.  et  feq.     Penfions  received  by  the  minifters  of, 

241. 
Entails,  Scottifh,  confidered  in  moral  and  political  views, 

iii.  451.  et  feq. 
Erafmus  quoted,  i.  266. 
Efcurial,  why  founded,  iii.  309. 
Efquimaux,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  356. 
Euripides.     See  Drama. 
Exportation,  remarks  on  the  taxes  upon,  ii.  200.  et  feq.. 

In  general  mould  be  encouraged,  ibid. 


Fajling,  folly  of,  iii.  416. 

Fayette,  Madame,  introduced  the  modern  novel,  i.  155. 

Feajls,  great  formerly,  i.  494. 

Female 
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Female  fex,  progrefs  of  the,  i.  404.  Have  more  fcnfibi- 
lity  than  man,  405.  Bafhful,  and  want  patriotifm,  ibifc. 
Modefty  of,  407.  Why  once  purchafed  in  marriage, 

*  426.  et  feq.  Of  female  fucceffion,  453.  et  feq.  Diffe- 
rent degrees  of  reflraint  on,  458.  et  feq.  .  Manners 
rifing  from  this,  465.  Effefts  of  chivalry  on  the  man- 
ners of,  468.  Defe&s  of  the  education  of  the,  474. 
Effects  of  a  proper  education  on,  exemplified,  475. 
Education  of,  chiefly  ufeful  in  a  monarchy,  479. 

Fielding^  his  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  ii.  309. 
Remark  of,  318. 

Figurative  language  not  confined  to  warm  countries, 
i.  156. 

Finances,  ii.  155.  et  feq.     See  "Taxes, 

Fijh,  not  a  favourite  food  of  favages,  i.  70.  Affociations 
for  procuring,  93.  Not  offered  in  facrifice,  iii.  340. 

.  Flagellants,  their  tenets,  iii.  416. 

Fletcher.     See  'Militia. 

Food,  the  kind  of,  beft  fuited  to  different  climates,  i.  18. 
Quantity  of,  taken  by  barbarians,  491.  Taken  only 
once  a  day  formerly,  492.  Progrefs  of  luxury  in, 
ibid,  et  feq. 

Fools  kept  by  the  great  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  164. 

Foundling-hofpitals,  their  pernicious  effedb,  i.  89.  Note  ; 
ii.  316. 

France,  refinement  of  tafte  in,  i.  170.  Un&ion  of  the 
kings  of,  iii.  304. 

Francis  I.,  his  heroifm,  i.  313. 

Franklin,  a  parable  communicated  by,  iii.  435. 

Futurity,  folly  of  prying  into,  ii,  450. 

Gaming, 
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G 

•  1 

Gaming,  favages  fond  of,  i.  340. 

Gardening,  the  Englifli  excel  in,  i.  170. 

Giagas,  their  want  of  natural  affe&ion,  L  51. 

Gold.     See  Commerce.  > 

Golden  Bull,  ftjle  of  the,  i.  161. 

Government,  general  view  of,  ii.  56.  Democratic  form 
of,  59.  Limited  monarchy,  ibid.  Different  forms  of, 
compared,  61.  et  feq.  Difference  between  democracy 
and  a  commonwealth,  63.  What  a  free  flate  is,  66. 
Degrading  nature  of  defpotifm  exemplified,  67.  et  feq. 
Infecurity  of,  73.  Compared  with  refped  to  patrio- 
tifm,  75  ;  to  the  influence  of  opulence,  80. ;  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  83.  Of  the  military  branch 
of,  245.  Rife  of  foldiers  by  profeffion,  ibid.  Diffe- 
rent military  eftablifhments  in  Europe,  352.  et  feq. 

Gratitude,  remarkable  difference  between,  and  fear,  iii. 
281. 

Greeks,  remarks  on  their  drama,  i.  205.  et  feq.  Deficient 
in  morals,  459.  Women  excluded  from  general  fociety 
by  the,  ibid.  Their  fanguinary  character,  iii.  219. 
Superftition  of,  and  crude  notions  concerning  the 
Deity,  272. 

Greenlanders,  their  fongs,  i.  177.  in  Note. 

Gregory,  Pope,  his  puns,  i.  159.  His  persecution  of 
learning,  240.  Note. 

Grenville,  his  remarks  OH  the  decay  of  patriotifm  in  Bri- 
tain, ii.  145. 

Grotius,  inftance  of  credulity  in,  ii.  453. 

Guiana,  remarks  concerning,  1.52.  Happinefs  of  the  in- 
habitants  of,  95.  Superftition  of  the  people  of,  iii. 
282. 

Guillon,  barbarous  fentence  againft,  iii.  410. 
VOL,  III.  I  i 
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Camilla,  his  account  of  the  mifery  of  married  women  ia 

South  America,  i.  432. 
Guftavus  Adolplus,  a  faying  of,  iii.  372. 

H. 

Hales,  Juftice,  quoted  ii.  319.;  iii.^32.  Note.     Lord, 

remark  of,  402.  Note,  419,  422. 
Harmony,  remarks  on,  i.  224.  et  feq. 
Harris  quoted,  i.  68.  Note.    Praife  of,  iii.  34. 
Herodian,  his  account  of  the  deification  of  the  Roman 

emperors,  ii.  68. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  33.  His  remark  concerning  tame  and 

fierce  animals,  73.  quoted  iii.  271. 
Hi/lorical  compofition,  the  perfection  of,  i.  202. 
Hollinjbed,  his  defcription  of  the  rudenefs  of  the  Eng- 

lifh,  i.  137.  Farther  remarks  by,  493,  496.  et  feq.  His 

declamation  againft  luxury,  506. 
Homer  quoted,  i.  177.;  in  what  fenfe  a  bard,  179.    His 

repetitions,  195.    Remarks  oa  the  writings  of,  215.  et 

feq. ;  quoted,  274.    Manners  of  his  heroes,  274.  284.  et 

feq.;  their  rudenefs,  297. ;  this  difguifed  by  Pope,  274. 

Gluttony  of  his  heroes,  491.  Note.  His  rude  notions  of 

morality,  iii.  219. ;  quoted,  273.  276.  341. 
Hooker  quoted,  ii.  57. 
Horace  quoted,  i.  5.  in  Note. 
Hofpitals,  remarks  on,  ii.  314.   Bad  effects  of  foundling, 

316. 
Hofpitality,  difference  of,  in  different  nations,  i.  25.  et 

Horfes,  focial  in  a  natural  ftate,  ii.  io. 
Howe/,  his  credulity,  iii.  307. 

Highways  in  Scotland,  plan  for  improving,  iii.  472.  Con- 
fiderations  fupporting  this  plan,  481. 

Hitet, 
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Huet,  abfurd  remark  of,  ii.  433. 

Hume  quoted,  ii.  37. ;  iii.  20.  His  categories,  23.;  quo- 
ted, 282.  400,  411. 

Hunting,  the  appetite  for,  natural,  i.  68.  Various  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  79.  AiTociations  for,  93. 


Iceland^  fondnefs  of  its  inhabitants  for  hiftory,  i.  45. 

Idolatry.     See  Worjhfy. 

Ilinois,  Huffs  made  by  the,  i.  128.  Note. 

Importation,  remarks  concerning,  ii  220.  et  feq. 

Indies,  benefit  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
to  the,  i.  119. 

Infants,  nurfing  of,  neglected  in  France,  i.  472.  Note. 
How  cheerfulnefs  to  be  produced  in,  475. 

Innocent,  Pope,  his  letter  to  King  John,  i.  159. 

InftinEis,  thofe  of  brutes,  for  diftinguifhing  their  enemies 
and  prey,  i.  5.  Birds  not  inftinclively  afraid  of  qua- 
drupeds, and  final  caufe  of  this,  6.  Farther  remarks 
on,  488.  ;  ii.  31. ;  iii.  176.  Note. 

Inter  eft,  remarks  concerning,  i.  108. 

Interpretation,  of,  iii.  12. 

J 

James  I.  of  England,  a  dedication  of,  i.  162. 

'—  of  Scotland,  his  fkill  in   poetry  and   mufic, 

i.  238. 

Japanefe,  ferocity  of  the,  i.  53.  Cleanlinefs  of,  265. 
Fables  of,  ii.  471. 

yealoufy,  a  proof  of  increafed  efteem  for  females,  i.  459. 

Jews,  a  law  of  the,  commended,  iii.  214.  Their  defeft  in 
moral  principles,  221.  Their  idea  of  a  peculiar  tute- 
lar deity,  293.  Their  idolatry,  361.  Superftitious  re- 
fpecl  for  the  fabbath,  400. 

I  i  2  Jonfon, 
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Jonfon,  Ben,  his  bombaft,  i.  166. 

Jofephus,  falfe  reafoning  of,  ii.  423.  428.  458.;  iii.  223, 

K. 

Jteekerman,  remark  of,  iii.  68. 
Kef/o,  John,  ftory  of,  iii.  145. 

Kempfer,  his  obfervations  on  migration,  i.  62.  Note. 
Knowledge,  remarks  on  the  fources  of,  ii.  395.  et  fea.  Se« 
Reafon. 

L. 

Labour,  why  cheap  in  the  Indies,  i.  1 1 6.  Divifion  of> 
ufeful  to  art,  151.  Hurtful  to  intellect,  152. 

Laconic  ftyle  of  two  Irifh  chiefs,  i.  205.  Note. 

Lama,  the  grand,  iii.  360. 

Language,  its  original  fimplicity  loft  at  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel, i.  61.  How  a  poor  one  enforces  a  thought,  203. 
Caufes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin,  246.  et  feq. 
Continued  longeft  pure  among  the  lawyers,  248.  Was 
corrupted  fooner  than  the  Greek,  249.  Corruption  of 
not  neceflary,  230.  Remarks  on  the  harfhnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  of,  270. 

Laplanders,  originally  Huns,  i.  19.  Timidity  of,  38. 
Their  bread,  71.  Dependance  on  the  reindeer,  79. 
Why  fo  few,  86.  Two  odes  of,  tranflated,  395.  Ab- 
furdly  congratulated  by  Linnaeus,  ii.  30.  Note. 

Lauzun,  Count,  ftory  of,  ii.  24. 

Law,  curious  Welfh  ones,  i,  139.  Fictions  of,  ii.  442.  Ab- 
furd  literal  interpretations  of,  447.  et  fey.  Laws  re- 
fpe&ing  rewards  and  puniihments,  iii.  142.  Refpeft- 
ing  reparation,  153.  Civil,  quoted,  215.  Of  nations^ 
what,  229. 

Liberty,  civil,  endangered  by  a  ftaading  army,  ii.  260. 

Moral.     See  Morality. 

*         '  T- 

Linn<svst 
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s,  cenfured  by  Buffbn,  i.  n.     His  method  of  claf- 

fing  animals,  14.;  cenfured,   15.     His  eulogy  of  the 

Laplanders,  30. 
Literature.     See  Arts. 
Livjr,  his  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  luxury  at  Rome, 

i.    504.      His   character   of  Hannibal,   ii.    80.   Note. 

Quoted,  iii.  278.  425. 
Locke,  his  reafoning  on  taxes,  ii.  162.     Quoted,  iii.  20. 

His  categories,  23.     Remark  of,  32.     Advice  of,  87. 
Logic,  account  of  Ariftotle's,  iii.  i.  et  feq.     Divifion  of, 

16.     Reflections  on  the  utility  of,  86.  et  feq.     Of  the 

improvement  of,  94. 
Longinus,  his  icmark  on  the  priority  of  verfe  to  profe, 

i.  175.     His  opinion  of  Homer,  195. 
Lucretius  quoted,  iii.  254. 
Luticarty,    abfurdity   of  the   account   of  the  battle  of, 

ii.  445. 
Lucan  attributes  the  courage  of  northern  nations  to  their 

.belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  i.  31.   His  tumid 

ftyle,  222.    Verfes  of,  concerning  the  bards,  370.    His 

remarks  on  the  courage  of  the  northern  nations,  375. 
Luxury,  its  fatal  effefts  on  population,  i.  88.   Progrefs  of, 

273.^/^^49.1.  Curious  complaints  againft,  503.  Caufes 

of  this,  509.     Proper  definition  and  inftances  of,  510. 

Bad  effects  of,  520.    Abounds  in  great  empires,  ii.  87. 
Lyons,  its  filk  trade,  ii.  208. 

M 

Macrobius  quoted,  iii.  278.  Note. 

Mahomet  Bey,  his  notion  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  i.  77. 

Note- 
Malice,  its  difference  from  refentment,  iii.  189.  Note. 

I  i  3  Mallet 
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Mallet  attributes  the  ferocity  of  the  Scandinavians  to 

their  climate,  i.  42. 

Man,  progrefs  of,  in  fociety,  ii.  3.  et  feq.  His  appetite 
for  this,  ibid,  et  8.  Limitation  of  this  appetite,  and 
final  caufes  of  this,  19.  A  principle  of  malevolence 
in,  22.  Averfion  of  neighbouring  tribes  to  each  other, 
35.  et  feq.  Variablenefs  of  this,  30.  How  fitted  for 
fociety,  34.  Striking  inftance  of  this,  35.  Objections 
to  the  general  principle,  36.  et  feq.  The  felfi£h  paf- 
fions  of,  ufeful,  44.  Not  formed  for  eafe  and  fecuri- 
ty,  46.  et  feq.  Not  a  merely  felfifh  animal,  iii.  123. 
Mankind,  apparently  not  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  i.  15. 
Confidered  as  probable  from  their  different  figure,  19.; 
and  complexion,  21. ;  and  internal  difpofition,  23.  This 
exemplified  in  difference  of  hofpitality,  25. ;  Courage, 
31. ;  Frame  of  body,  57.  Degeneracy  of,  how  intro- 
duced, 60.  Progrefs  of,  with  refpeft  to  food  and  po- 
pulation, 67.  Adaptation  of  their  external  ftru&ure 
to  their  inward  conflimtion,  68.  Wherein  the  pecu» 
liar  excellence  of  confifts,  324. 

Manners,  obfervations  concerning,  i.  256.  et  feq.  Gene- 
ral progrefs  of,  278.  Roughnefs  of,  foftered  by  flave- 
ry,  298.  Indelicacy  of,  among  the  Greeks,  303.  Ro- 
mans, 306. ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  307.  Difference 
between  lownefs  and  fimplicity  of,  and  inftances  of 
the  former,  309.  Of  gallant,  312.  ft  feq.  Curfous 
mixture  of,  318.  Change  of,  by  conqueft  or  perfecu- 
tion,  321.  Selfilh,  of  barbarians,  322.  Of  a  luxuri- 
ous people,  and  effedls  of  opulence  in  corrupting,  325. 
et  feq.  General  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  particular  cu- 
ftoms,  341.  Refinement  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
343.  et  fcq.  Modified  by  the  foil,  400.  Diverfity  of, 
enters  into  the  plan  of  Providence,  401. 
Mathematical  Reafoning.  See  Reafon. 

Matrimony 
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Matrimony,  proved  to  be  natural  and  neceflary,  i.  407.  et 
fey.  Curious  marriage  ceremonies  in  different  nations, 

4 47- <'/'?• 
Maupertuis,  remark  of,  ii.  416. 

Melody,  remarks  on,  i.  324.  et  feq.  Superior  to  harmony, 
ibid. 

Mexico,  account  of  its  cufloms  and  laws,  ii.  372.  et  feq. 
See  America. 

Migration,  not  natural  to  man,  i.  62.  How  occafioned, 
63.  Northern,  caufed  by  famine,  76. 

Militia,  remarks  on  a,  ii.  260.  Plan  of  Harrington  for, 
ibid.  Of  Fletcher  of  Salton,  262.  Of  the  author, 
for  a,  263.  et  feq. 

Monk,  ftory  of  a,  iii.  406. . 

Montefquieu  afierts  that  a  cold  climate  produces  courage, 
i.  46.  This  controverted,  ibid.  Quoted  with  regard 
to  the  northern  migrations,  75.  His  opinion  concern, 
ing  the  ftandard  of  valuation,  106.  His  great  genius, 
257.  An  error  of,  254.  Note.  Of  the  large  monar- 
chies of  Afia,  ii.  85.  Of  revolutions,  90.  His  re- 
marks on  the  divifions  in  Rome,  122.  Note.  Of  the 
increafe  of  foldiers,  259.  Of  the  labours  of  the  Ro- 
man foldiers,  280. 

Moors,  their  former  flourifhing  ftate  in  Spain,  ii.  236. 
Their  banifhment,  ibid. 

Moral  Senfe,  what,  i.  153.     Exiftence  of,  iii.  114.  et 

Je3- 

Morality,  principles  of,  iii.  103.  et  feq.  Analyfis  of  hu- 
man actions,  ibid.  Divifion  of  them  into  right,  wrong, 
and  indifferent,  109.  Natural  laws  refpedling  our  mo- 
ral conduft,  122.  Divifion  of  moral  actions,  137. 
Principles  of  duty,  139.  Final  caufes  of  the  moral 
laws  of  our  nature,  163.  How  morality  is  influenced 
by  liberty  and  neceffity,  175.  ProgreJ$  of,  201.  et 
I  i  4  feq. 
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feq.  Innocence  of  rude  nations,  205.  Rife  of  male- 
volence, 209.  Lownefs  of  morality  in  the  middle  ages, 
225.  et  feq.  Inftances  in  England,  231.  Two  errors 
in  morality  fatal  to  conducl  in  dark  times,  243.  et  feq. 
Considered  as  a  branch  of  duty  to  our  Maker,  377.  et 
feq.  Bad  confequences  to,  ariiing  from  a  compofition 
for  fin,  394.  From  its  place  being  fupplied  by  mere 
ceremonies,  396.  From  a  wrong  appretiation  of,  410. 

Moralities,  plays  fo  called,  i.  163. 

Motives.     See  NeceJJity. 

Mufic  can  only  accompany  fimple  poetry,  i.  179.  Of  th» 
Greeks,  235.  See  Melody. 

Myjleries,  plays  fo  called,  i.  163. 

N 

Napier,  his  credulity,  iii.  314. 

Natural  Hi/lory,  imperfect  ftate  of,  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  i.  54. 

NeceJJlty,  confidered  with  refpecl  to  morality,  iii.  175. 
Negroes,  the  ikin  of,  colder  than  that  of  whites,  18.   Not 

inferior  in  underftanding,  50. 
Newton,  his  great  genius  hurtful  to  general  fcience,  i. 

244.  ;  ii.  136. 
Nobility,  defective  education  of  the,  ii.  289.   Effeminacy 

of  the  French,  290.  Note. 
Noyon,  Bifliop  of,  his  account  of  a  good  Chriilian,  iii. 


O 

Oatls,  in  taxation,  to  be  avoided,  ii.  189.  Bad  effects  of, 
in  many  cafes,  iii.  240.  The  Pope  pretended  to  difen- 
gage  from,  421. 

Oedipus,  the  tragedy  of,  iii.  245. 

Oraae 
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Oran-Outang,  his  inferiority  to  man,  i.  61.  Note. 

Oration,  funeral,  i.  162. 

OJJlun,  proofs  of  his  excellence,  i.  180.  Note.  The  works 
of,  ancient,  343.  The  manners  defcribed  by,  not  fic- 
titious, 344.  et  feq.  His  account  of  the  love  of  fame 
in  the  ancient  Caledonians,  349-  et  feq.  Their  eleva- 
ted fentiments,  353.  Their  tendernefs,  354.  Huma- 
nity, hofpitality,  and  magnanimity,  358.  Their  re- 
fpeft  for  women,  361.  Sufceptibility  to  love,  363. 
Belief  of  immortality,  366.  Illuftration  of  this  refine- 
ment of  manners,  368.  Comparifon  of  the  Caledonians 
with  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  375.  et  feq.  Opera 
form  of  the  poems  of  Oman,  399.  Extracts  from,  iii. 

345-  365- 
Ovid  quoted. 
Oxen,  preferable  to  horfes  for  hufbandry,  ii.  193.  Note. 


Pairing  of  animals,  remarks  on,  i.  481.  et  feq. 

Palmyra,  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  250. 

Parajltes,  what,  i.  164. 

Pafcal,  falfe  reafoning  of,  ii.  445.  Note. 

Paffions,  felfifh  their  ufe. 

Patriotifm,  accompanied  by  averiion  to  ftrangers,  ii.  29. 

Rife  and  fall  of,  128.  et  feq.     How  raifed,  132.     Of  a. 

Corfican,  133.  Note.     Caufes  that  relax  or  deftroy  it, 

137.  et  feq.    Decay  of,  in  Athens,  146.  Note.    Should 

be  taught  in  public  fchools,  147.     Two  examples  of, 

151. 
Penances,  origin  of,  iii.  334.     Inftances  of,  ibid,  et  feq. 

Farther  remarks  on,  415. 
Pennant,  remark  of,  i.  489. 
Perfecution,  its  dreadful  efle&s   on  morality,   iii.   423. 

When  it  does  not  take  place,  424.     Inftances  of,  426. 

et 
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ft  feq.  Motives  of,  430.  Parable  againft,  436.  Paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  againft,  437.  Why  it  prevails 
among  Chriftians,  439.  Note.  What  the  defire  of  ma- 
king  profelytes  proceeds  from,  443. 

Peru.     See  America. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  his  remark  on  the  decline  of  the  fine 
arts,  i.  242.  Quoted,  iii.  254. 

Plants  have  each  a  proper  climate,  i.  8.  Note.  Original 
climates  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  71.  Note,  When  feveral 
were  introduced  into  England,  139. 

Plato,  falfe  reafonings  of,  ii.  422.  426.  430.  His  defini- 
tion of  man,  iii.  33. 

Plautus,  remarks  on  the  comedies,  of,  i.  211.  His  puns, 
213. 

Pliny,  his  deficiency  in  natural  knowledge,  i.  56.  409. 
His  remarks  on  the  barbarity  of  man,  ii.  29.  His  ac- 
count of  polytheifm,  iii.  270. 

Plutarch  quoted,  ii.  80. ;  iii.  314. 

Poetry,  why  earlier  than  profe,  i.  174.  et  feq. 

Polygamy,  not  known  among  the  northern  nations,  i.  386. 
An  infringement  of  the  law  of  nature,  415.  et  feq.  Rife 
of,  424. 

Poor,  public  police  in  different  countries  concerning  the, 
ii.  296.  et  feq.  Ill  management  of  the  poors  rates  in 
England,  300.  et  feq.  Plan  concerning,  313.  et  feq. 
327.  Ought  to  be  left  to  private  charity,  320.  et  feq. 
Remarks  on  poor-houfes,  331.  et  feq. 

Pope,  pretenfions  of  the,  to  beftow  kingdoms,  iii.  423. 

Population,  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  food,  i.  83. 
Increafed  by  the  bounty  for  exporting  corn,  85.  De- 
creafe  of,  by  luxury,  88.  By  foundling  hofpitals,  89* 
Note.  By  defpotifm,  90.  By  an  overflowing  quanti- 
ty of  money,  ibid*. 

Porphyry, 
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Porpfyry,  his  introdu&ion,  iii.  9. 

Portuguefe,  their  difcoveries,  i.  144.  Ruined  by  opu- 
lence, ii.  149.  Degraded  ftate  of  the,  150.  Note. 

Predicables.  the  five,  iii.  15. 

Procopius,  his  fuperftition,  iii.  300.     Quoted,  313. 

Property,  progrefs  of,  i.  91.  et  feq.  Idea  of,  not  confined 
to  the  human  fpecies,  94.  Its  advantage,  96.  Mife- 
ries  arifing  from  the  appetite  for,  97.  Exemplified  in, 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Americans,  ibid,  et 

f<* 

Proportions,  Ariftotle's  definition  of,  and  remarks  on,  iii. 

35.  et  feq.    Of  the  converfion  of,  38.  48.     See  Reafon- 

ing. 
Profe,  later  than  poetry,  i.  174.  ft  feq.     At  firft  drama- 

tic,  180. 
Profelytes,  remarks  on  the  defire  of  making,  and  its  fol- 

ly, iii.  443.   et  feq.     How  the  people  of  Rum  were 

converted,  447. 
PuniJJjments  to  be  mitigated  as  fociety  improves,  i.  60. 

See  Law. 
Pythagoras,  foolifh  conceits  of,  ii.  460. 


Quakers,  tenet  of  the,  iii.  394. 
,  iii.  348. 


R 

Ramus,  his  categories,  iii.  25.  His  addition  to  Ariftotle's 

Logic,  51. 
Ray.     See  Buffon. 
Raynal,  his  remarks  on  the  infolence  of  the  Creoles,  i.  298. 

Note. 
Reafon,  principles  of,  ii.  394.  ft  feq.    Of  truth  and  falfe- 

hood,  ibid.    Source  of  our  knowledge,  395.  et  feq.    Of 

propofitions, 
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propositions,  399.  Mathematical  reafoning  depends  oa 
the  idea  of  equality,  400.  Mental  powers  required  in, 
402.  Why  mathematical  r.  demonftratiye,  403.  Of 
opinion,  408.  Of  belief,  410.  et  feq.  Analogical  r. 
414.  Progrefs  of,  418.  et  feq.  Hindered  by  Ariftotle, 
420.  Inftances  of  abfurd  r.  422.  Various  fources  of 
this,  Hid.  Too  high  idea  of  this  power  formed  by  the 
ancients,  iii.  62. 

Reid,  his  account  of  Ariftotle's  logic.  See  Logic.  Quot- 
ed, iii.  130.  Note. 

Religion.     See  Wvrjhip. 

Reparation.     See  Law. 

Ridicule,  too  coarfe  for  refined  manners,  i.  158. 

Robert/on  quoted,  ii.  96.     Remark  of,  J2i.  Note. 

Romans,  corrupted  by  opulence,  i.  327. ;  iii.  238.  Inftau- 
ces  of  their  breach  of  faith,  i.  327.  et  feq.  Their  mili- 
tary eftablimments,  ii.  252.  Labour  of  their  foldiers, 
277.  Integrity,  when  a  fmall  ftate,  iii.  237.  Folly  of 
their  religious  creed,  277.  Their  fuperflition,  310. 
Note.  Addicted  to  forms,  372. 

RouJ/eau,  an  aflertion  of,  i.  279.  What  he  confiders 
aa  the  beft  quality  in  women,  406.  His  character 
of  a  wife,  419.  Note.  Quoted,  421.  Reprobates: 
convents  as  fchools  of  education,  478.  Remarks  of, 
514.  519. ;  ii.  4.  73.  125.  Quoted,  iii.  129.  405. 

Rujfia,  defpotic  nature  of  its  government,  ii.  67. 

Ruth,  ftory  of,  narrated,  i.  181. 

S 

Sabatai  Leiii,  account  of,  iii.  321. 
Sacrifices.     See  Worjhip. 
Sadder,  dodhines  in  the,  iii.  384. 

Sallujl,  his  remarks  on  the  corruption  of  the  Romans, 
i.  328. 

Salt 
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Salt  tax,  its  abfurdity,  ii.  195. 

Samfon,  his  foxes,  i.  252.  et  feq. 

Saxe,  Marfhal,  quoted,  ii.  264. 

Scandinavians,  courage  of  the,  1.31.  375.  et  feq.  Their 
bards,  377.  Sentiments  of  their  poetry,  378.  et  feq. 
Moral  fentiments,  381.  Their  refemblance  to  the  an- 
cient Caledonians,  382.  et  feq.  Their  refpeft  for  wo- 
men, 383.  Odes  of,  387.  et  feq. 

Schools,  inutility  of  charity,  ii.  318. 

Sciences.     See  Reafon. 

Scotland,  ill  peopled  in  the  days  of  James  V.  i.  85.  Cir- 
cumftanccs  which  tended  to  hinder  the  progrefs  of  its 
inhabitants,  149.  Probability  of  its  being  much  beau- 
tified, 173.  Mulic  of,  237.  Clan  fpirit  of  its  High- 
landers reduced,  ii.  248.  Note.  Of  entails  in,  iii.  451. 
et  feq.  Government  of  royal  boroughs  in,  464.  et  feq. 
Plan  for  improving  the  highways  in,  472.  Confidera- 
tions  that  fupport  this  plan,  481. 

Scriptures,  Holy,  dramatic  ftyle  of  the,  i.  i8r.  et  feq. 

Seneca,  a  corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte,  i.  222. 

Senfes,  internal,  various,  ii.  395. 

Servius,  remark  of,  i.  42. 

Sbakefpeare,  why  formerly  lefs  relilhed  than  Johnfon,  i. 
167.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  223. 

Shepherd  ftate,  how  firfl  introduced,  i.  71.  Friendly  to 
population,  73.  Continued  longeft  in  cold  countries, 
75.  Never  exifled  in  the  torrid  zone,  81. 

Silver.     See  Commerce. 

Slavery,  when  abolifhed  in  England,  i.  300.  Confidered 
as  a  capital  punifhment,  301. 

Society.     See  Man. 

Socrates,  his  dying  prayer,  iii.  286. 

il^  barren,  favourable  to  induftry  and  liberty,  i.  402. 

Soldiers, 
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Soldiers,  idlenefs  of  Britilh,  ii.  279.  Note.  See  Govern- 
ment. 

Solomon,  narration  of  his  afcenfion  to  the  throne,  i.  190. 

Sophifmt,  Ariflotle's  book  on,  iii.  79.  et  feq. 

Sophocles,  his  tragedies  of  Oedipus  quoted,  iii.  245. 

Sou/,  immortality  of,  a  general  tenet,  i.  366. 

Spaniards,  their  want  of  induftrj,  to  what  owing,  i.  118. 
Their  agriculture  not  injured  by  fuperfluity  of  the 
precious  metals,  124.  Why  fo  grave,  322. 

Spain,  how  ruined,  ii.  234.  238,  et  feq.  Flourifhing  ftate 
of,  under  the  Moors,  235. 

Sparta,  how  corrupted,  i.  275. 

Speech,  ftru&ure  of,  iii.  33; 

Sphinx,  fable  of  the,  ii.  466. 

Statuary,  fooner  perfected  than  painting,  i.  172. 

States,  progrefs  of,  ii.  84.  et  feq.  Great  and  fmall  Hates 
compared,  96.  Method  by  which  great  ones  defend 
their  frontier,  108. 

Strangers,  averfion  to,  common  among  favages,  i.  24. 
Exceptions,  26.  et  feq.  Averfion  to,  in  infants,  ii.  22. 
Often  converted  into  friendfhip  among  tribes,  30. ;  and 
the  converfe,  33. 

Suicide,  remark  on,  i.  515.  Note. 

Sun,  worfliip  of  the,  iii.  364. 

Superftition,  inftances  of,  iii.  303.  et  feq. 

Swearing,  remark  on,  i.  308. 

Syllogifms,  the  propofitions  proved  by,  are  felf  evident, 
iii.  3.  Contrived  for  difputation,  4,  Of  their  figures 
and  modes,  41.  Of  the  invention  of  a  middle  term  in, 
45.  Verfes  to  remember  their  modes,  52.  Examples 
of,  53.  Demonftration  of  the  legitimate  modes  of,  58. 
Confidered  as  an  engine  of  fcience,  62.  et  feq.  Of  mo- 
dal /.  66.  Of  /.  that  do  not  belong  to  figure  and 
mode,  70. 

Radius, 
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tfacitvs,  his  account  of  the  Chauci,  i.  44.  Quoted.  88,Note. 
The  first,  except  Homer,  who  painted  character,  214. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  223.  His  account  of 
the  indolence  of  the  Germans,  277.  Note.  Of  their 
gaming,  341.  Of  their  refpecl:  for  women,  370.  385. 
Of  their  marriages,  438.  j  and  continence,  459.  Quo- 
ted, ii.  97.  173.  ;  iii.  285.  312.  373. 
"Tartary,  cold  of,  to  what  owing,  i.  80.  Ferocity  of  the 

inhabitants  of,  86. 
To^o,  his  merit,  i.  180.  Note. 

Taflbni,  paffage  of,  relative  to  Scottifh  mufic,  i.  238. 
Tiajle,  remarks  on,  i.  153.  et  feq.     Curbs  the  imagina- 
tion, 155.     Progrefs  of,  156.     Why  it  ripened  fo  ear- 
ly in  Greece,  158.     Fondnefs  of  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  for  puns,   159.   tt  feq.     Promoted  by  a 
town  life,   166.     Different  in  different  nations,  170. 
Circumftances  that  may  retard  it,  171.     Fine  tafte  ac- 
companied by  refinement  in  manners,  172. 
rfavannes,  horrid  fentiment  of,  iii.  427. 
,  Jeremy,  his  aufterity,  iii.  414. 
sy  general  confiderations  on,  ii.  156.  et  feq.     Locke's 
falfe  reafoning  on,  162.   Different  kinds  of,  with  their 
advantages  and  difadvantages,  168.  et  feq.     Method  of 
levying,  177.     Rules  to  be  obferved   in  taxing,  180. 
Taxes  examined   with    refpect   to   their   effects,   191. 
Thofe  which  are  pernicious  to  induftry,  194.  et  feq. 
Thofe  which  advance  induftry  and  commerce,  200.  et 


Temple,  Sir  William,  his  idea  that  courage  depends  on 

animal  food,  i.  49.  278.  Note. 
J'erencf,  remarks  on  the  comedies  of,  i.  214. 
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"Tbales,  how  he  meafured  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  i.  133. 

Theology,  principles  and  practice  of,  iii.  251.  Exiftence 
of  a  Deity  generally  believed,  ibid.  This  not  wholly 
owing  to  fear,  254.  Reafoning  of  a  Greenlander  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  God,  256.  Rudenefs  of  fome 
favagcs,  258.  Belief  of,  owing  to  fome  internal  fenfe, 
259.  Why  this  fenfe  not  too  ftrong,  264.  Folly  of 
atheifm,  265.  Progrefs  of  opinion  refpe&ing  the  Di- 
vinity, 269.  et  feq.  Ridiculous  notions  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  their  gods,  273.  Of  the  Romans,  277.  287. 
Of  tutelar  deities,  290.  et  fey.  Foolifh  notions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  providence,  299.  Origin  of 
fingle  combat,  &c.  301.  Objections  to  the  fenfe  of 
Deity  anfwered,  374. 

rfjurot,  his  humanity,  i.  317.  Note. 

^Toleration,  the  effects  of  commerce,  iii.  438. 

"Topics,  Ariftotle's,  iii.  77, 

^orquemada,  a  dreadful  inquifitor,  iii.  428. 

'Trade.     See  Commerce. 

'Tragedy,  remarks  on  the  Greek,  i.  205.  et  feq, 

aTranfubJlantiation,  remarks  on,  iii.  317.     Paffage  from 
the  Roman  MifTal  concerning,  322. 

"Turks,  their  former  a&ivity,  ii.  89.   Their  enmity  to  the 
Perfians,  iii.  409. 

U 
UJlari*  quoted,  ii.  240,  241,  242. 


Vegetius  endeavours  to  account  for  the  difference  of  cha- 
radler  in  nations  from  climate,  i.  41,  His  remark  that 
hufbandmen  make  the  beft  foldiers,  ii.  256.  Quoted, 
281.342. 


INDEX. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  remark  of,  i.  147.     On  the  decay  of 

fine  arts,  2,21.  245. 
Virtue,  definition  of,  iii.  137.  Note. 
Vitruvius,  his  remark  on  the  influence  of  climate,  I.  39. 

Of  the  origin  of  fociety,  ii.  3. 
Voltaire,  miftake  of,  i.  28.  Note.     Extols  the  republic  of 

Paraguay,  ii.  47. 

• 
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Waldenfes,  account  of  the,  iii.  431. 

War,  generofity  in,  i.  312.  et  feq.  Compared  with  peace, 
ii.  no.  Inftances  of  the  virtues  exemplified  in,  in. 
Note.  Magnanimity  in,  115.  EfFefts  of  long  peace  in 
a  ftate,  116.  War,  fometimes  proper,  127. 

Winckelman,  remark  of,  on  the  decay  of  the  fine  arts, 
i.  221. 

William  of  Malmefbury  quoted,  iii.  399. 

Wit,  fpecimens  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i.  159.  et  feq.  Re- 
marks on  that  of  early  writers,  213. 

Women.     See  Female  Sex. 

Wor/bip,  religious,  iii.  327.  et  feq.  What  founded  on, 
and  utility  of,  329.  Of  penances,  334.  et  feq.  Sacri- 
fices, 339.  Hiftory  of  idolatry,  344.  et  feq.  Statues 
of  tutelar  deities  356,  Frequent  contempt  of,  357.  et 
feq.  Worfhip  of  the  fun  and  moon,  364.  Of  deified 
mortals,  368.  The  Prefbyterian  w.  too  fimple,  370. 
Why  iv.  anciently  performed  in  high  places,  373.  Of 
the  union  of  religion  and  morality,  377.  And  the  con- 
trary, 386.  et  feq.  Bad  confequences  of  compofition 
for  crimes,  394.  Of  too  much  ilrefs  on  outward  cere- 
monies, 396.  j  and  of  wrong  appreciation  for  fins, 
ibid. 
VOL.  III.  K  k  Writing, 


INDEX. 


Writing,  origin  and  progrefs  of,  i.  134.     Not  known  in 
Greece  in  Homer's  time,  136. 


Zeleucus,  introdu&ion  to  his  laws,  iii.  383. 
Zoroajler,  flory  concerning,  iii.  384. 
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